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PREFACE. 



Natubausts tell as that the oak has a northern circle, beyond which 
it does not grow. It has also a limit that is set for it towards the south. 
Thus it has a region, marked ont by definite limits, upon the surface of 
the earth, within which it grows, and out of which it cannot live. In 
the language of natural science, this is called its Habitat. Within that 
habitat it lives, varied in vigor and appearance according to circum- 
stances. The same tree, in sheltered yalleys, shoots up a taller and 
more slender stem than the oak that braves the storm upon the mount- 
ain-side. The timber ako of that oak, that has grown slowly in the 
clefts of the rock, has a roughness and a knotty strength that is never 
found in that which has started up rapidly from rich and cultivated 
soils. All these differences, and a thoTisand more, may I 
and exist in oaks that have come from acorns of the same p 
To explain this, we know that all of these trees had, eacl 
constitution, a germ of vegetable life peculiar to the oak, si 
up supplies from external things, and to grow thereby, hei 
life. 

To use the example again, — wherever the tree grows, in the North or 

the South, in the valley or upon the mountains, from the clefted rock 

or in the fertile plains, — ^there, amidst all variety of circumstance, the 

constitution is the same, — if the tree is anywhere capable of living, it is 

j^^ an oak that it lives, and not as any other tree. Position modifies^ 

^ out never whoUy destroy or wholly chantjes the nature, 

^ The vigor of the tree, individually considered, its state and condi- 

^ tion, are determined by these two elements, Nature and Position,— and 
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4 PEEFACE. 

infiniie varieties are produced in indiyidaalB; but the one element never 
wholly overcomes the other, — ^Position never entirely changes Nature,— 
Nature never wholly conquers Position. We have been so careful in 
laying out precisely, and illustrating this example, that our readers may 
clearly see, that wherever there eli^ organized life, then, if we would 
examine the state of the individual existence, these two elements must 
always be taken into account, — ^first, Nature, and secondly Position. 

So it is with all organized life. The Horse, in the dry deserts of 
Arabia, in the damp climate and succulent pastures of Kdkfand and 
Flanders, upon the high Pampas of South America, and again, upon our 
South-western Prairies, — ^in all these cases, the animals are very different. 
And in them, all the variety can be shown to have arisen from Position. 
The Nature can be proved to be the same in all, and the circumstances 
even be shown, in each particular case, that have modified it into such 
very different forms. 

And upon this principle, all our researches into the nature of the ani- 
mals are founded. We examine the Nature first, — that is, the organization 
in its various faculties and organs, its elements, powers, and constituent 
principles. Then we examine its Position, — the relation, that is, of all 
these to the circumstances of the country in which it dwells, — as to 
climate, and soil, and natural features, such as mountains and rivers, 
iind their productions, animal, mineral and vegetable. And often, when 
in the Nature we have seen organs and faculties, the uses of which we 
could not at once discern, the consideration of Position shall at once 
flash light upon these problems, and again the fSaots of Nature evince the 
causes of Position. Nay, stranger still than this, — it has often hap- 
pened in the case of animak that have been for ages tamed to the use 
of man, that the circumstances, which in the original habitat surrounded 
them, have explained facts of their natural action that seemed unac- 
countable to them who had seen them only as tame. The law of Nature 
and Position is an universal one, and is the foundation of all true 
philosophy in reference to organized animal life. 

To extend the same principle upward to the Life of Man, to apply it 
to his Moral Being, is the object of this book. It is, as the reader may 
8«e, the principle of the motto, that I have chosen from Ecclesiastioua 
and placed upon my title-page, that says, '^ All things are double, one 
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PEEFAC& 6 

against another^ and there is nothing iinperfect/^ In othir y^ords, that 
there is no finite being that in itself has its perfection ; but (mlj in 
being compared with a second can it be perfectly understood^— only in 
being united with another^ can it perfectly fulfill its appointed ends, — 
only in obtaining from some other, that which it has not in itself, can it 
be perfect. This principle of Twofoldness, any thinking man shall, 
upon calm and deep reflection, see to run through the world of created 
life. He shall see it, in reference to man, to be true in the words of 
my secon^^ motto, that ^^ Man's perfection is not hy hitiuei/, nor by any- 
thing Tn or of himself, but by that which is to him external.** The Law 
of Duality, or to use a better word, before employed, of Twofoldness, 
extends to man as considered in every relation, as in the Home, in the 
Nation, in the Church, — as in his relation to External Nature, to his 
brother men, and to his Almighty Creator and Father. 

The application of this principle to the moral nature of man, will be. 
found to be the leading idea of this treatise, that from which all its 
other principles flow, — that in whose light, all the phenomena of our 
Moral Being are viewed, and by which they are explained* 

We take it for granted herein, that man has a Moral Nature and oqb- 
stitution, as well as an animal and intellectual being ; and that to maa 
as a moral being there are external facts and institutions that correspond 
to this moral nature. This treatise seeks to discover, define, and specify « 
distinctly, the various faculties of the moral constitution of man, and so 
to classify them that they may assume a definite, scientific, and jfrac- 
tical form. And to do this, it considers them in the two-fold point of 
view, as in themselves first, and secondly, their relation to those other 
ej^temal fixed facts, which bear upon Moral Life, as the external cir- 
cumstances of physical nature do upon the powers of vegetable or animal 
existence. This, as I have said, is my leading principle, and in refer- 
ence to this it is, that I define Ethics to be " the Science of Man's 
Nature and Position." 

And I can appeal to the Self-knowledge of every thoughtful man for 
the proof of the position I assume, that man is a being that has a Moral 
Constitution, composed of clear and definite elements, — and that this 
Moral Nature answers to, and is to be explained by moral influences 
and facts external to us. That this is the case with man considered as 
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a race and as an individual; and that his moral growth depends upon 
these two conditions. 

And he that shall go with me through this treatise, I hope will find 
that moral science is not without a deep interest. For surely, each 
man in this world who knows thai; he is endowed with a Moral Nature^ 
^ and is placed amidst oiroumstances, all of which may have a moral effect, 
must think the question to be deeply interesting, ^ How shall I so oulti*^ 
vate this my Nature, and so employ this my Position, as to arrive at 
the fullest maturity and oomjdeteness of my moral being, that I am 
capable of ?^^ 

This is the question Uie authw attempts to answer in this book, as a 
Buitter both of science, and also of practical action and guidance. 
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As X have defined Ethics to be the Science of Man's Nature 
and Position, it is manifest that the whole subject, scientifically 
treated, must embrace, at least in efiect, all questions that concern 
his nature and its relation to external things. But as this is a 
thing plainly impossible, for what scientific system details all its 
applications, consequences and deductions ? And as the purpose 
of Science is to render such tediousness unnecessary, by giving 
principles and propositions that will imply all consequences, it 
seems to me that such should be the course with a tame science of 
Ethic8« And therefore I shall try to establish, in regular order, 
such conclusions as shall be the most natural, and the most fruit- 
ful in consequences ; so that if possible, I may be able, principle 
after principle, and conclusion after conclusion, to give a system 
at once practical and scientific. 

This being my intention, the question which naturally comes 
first in a science of man*s nature and position is this — 

" What is Man* 4 Nature f Every man, having the idea of good 
13 
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and evil — what i% it with regard to gqodj and with regard to evU t 

Is IT GOOD, OR IS IT EVIL ?" 

I am aware the question will sound preposterous and absurd to 
many ; but still it is a deeply important question. There are three 
modes in which man may have a moral quality, in which what he 
does may be described as good or evil, — ^his thoughts, his words, 
his actions. Let the reader mark this. The question is not, are 
man's thoughts good or evil ? are his words good or evil ? are his 
actions good or evil ? That is not the question ; that can be plainly 
answered. His thoughts, words and actions are not his nature. 
They come from it, certainly, but they are no more his nature than 
buds, flowers and fruits are the tree from whidi they come. To 
decide, then, about thoughts, words and actions, this is quite a 
different thing from deciding upon the quality of his nature, 

I have said that this question is an important one ; I say that 
it is more, it is the central and primary one of Natural Ethics ; 
one without which there can be no science of Ethics, no knowledge 
of it. It is not a high theoretic question which we may live in the 
world without discussing, and be better not discussing than enter- 
ing upon it, as is the question of the " Origin of Evil," the ques- 
tion " Whence did evil come into the world, since God is all good 
and Almighty ?" But it is a wholly practical one, — the question, 
" Is this nature, this which I have, this which is my nature as a 
man, good or evil ?" 

Now, manifestly all the possible answers that may be given to 
this question are contained in a few words. I may say that " it 
is good" — I may say that " it is evil" — ^I may say that " it is 
partly good and partly evil" — or I may say that it is " perfectly 
indifferent to either." These four embrace all the possible answers 
that can be given to the question, and the calm consideration of 
them all, and the decision of it aright, is absolutely necessary to 
any progress at all in true Ethical Science. He that will study 
any science must first master the first principles, and without the 
complete and accurate knowledge of them he can make no pro- 
gress ; it is to him an utter impossibility. This question is the 
first principle in the science of which we treat. Decide it aright, 
and there is only one right answer of the four, and you shall be 
able to advance further onward. Take to yourself either of the 
three that are wrong, and the very foundation of religion and mo- 
rality shall be astray with you ; and only by God's grace against 
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your convietions, only by the teachings of God*8 Providence leaiding 
you against yourself, against your ideas and fancied knowledge, 
shall you go aright. 

Now, the fourth of these says that man's nature is indifferent, 
having no moral quality at all. Are there such natures in exist- 
ence ? There are. Those beings that we call '^ animals or brutes" 
— ^these are of that kind. 

We see in animals the most undoubted proofs that they reason ; 
of this all natural history of modem times is full, that they argue 
and reason from premises to conclusions, just as man does. ' All 
kinds of that property called reasoning, we see in animals just the 
same as in man, the same in kind^ not the same in degree ; the 
reasoning power is very manifestly exercised by the brutes. True 
it is, that we see it in them vastly inferior to another power, that 
of "instinct," which works towards ends of which it is perfectly 
unconscious. Still the reasoning power is not the distinguishing 
character of man, that which sepstrates him from the animals, nor 
is "instinct" the peculiar possession of the Brute creation. For 
the beasts have reason, and man has instinct ; each of them, how- 
ever, in an inferior or less degree. The definition, then, that man 
is a reasoning animal, or an animal whose quality is to reason, is 
false ; and that an animal is an organized machine, or a being 
having only instinct, is false also. 

Now, what is the character that really differences the two na- 
tures, that of man and the beasts ? It is not either reasoning 
power, nor is it instinct ; still less is it any of the differences given 
by Locke or his followers. It is this very thing of moral indif- 
ference, that the nature of beasts and their actions are really 
neither good nor evil That the sense and feeling of pleasure 
and pain is to them all, and that of moral good and moral evil, a 
good or an evil quality in actions ; they have no feeling. 

I do not say that man has a moral dense, as some of our mo- 
dern philosophers talk ; as if there were a peculiar faculty in him 
superadded to appetites, passions, affections and reasoning powers, 
which has the peculiar charge of moral objects, as reasoning power 
has of reasoning, &c. ; so that the reasoning power reasons, the 
moral power feels, Ac, morally. This is not what I say, but that 
man has a moral nature ; so that no thought, word or action but 
has a moral quality , is either good or evil, and will so be judged, 
both by himself, by his fellow men and by his God. 
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With regard to animals, it ma j be seen, at once that their actions 
have no moral quality ; that there is in them nothing of good or 
of evil, and that it is only by a metaphor we call them good or 
evil, as applied to our own uses. That* is a good dog that watches 
best, that sets the best, or that kills rats the best, or that chums 
the farmer's milk the best, or that draws the beggar's cart the 
best. Change hands and there is no goodness in them. 

And even temper in animals, to which with more of plausibility 
we may apply the terms "good" and evil," even. in this case it is 
only with reference to ourselves and our ideas that we apply the 
term. The generosity of the lion, the ferocity of the Wolf, the 
untameable fierceness of the wild ass, the cruelty of the ^ger, the 
cunning of the fox, all these are but metaphors taken from our 
own nature. These things instead of being moral, having a good 
or evil quality, being deserving of praise or blame, are nought 
else than tempers arising from the conformation of the animal, , 
and absolutely necessary for its physical preservation. A lion is 
no more really ' noble,' because, with his immense muscular power 
and capacity of destruction, he stands out boldly in the centre of 
the African desert, than a fox is mean and to be despised, because 
he with a feeble and small frame sneaks through the bushes. In 
the one t^nper as well as the other there is nothing moral, nothing . 
immoral, nothing good, nothing evil, only a nature which is neither 
good nor evil, but indifferent perfectly. 

The only apparent exception to this is the dog. The response 
which he makes to our feelings, his apparent sympathy with us, 
his faithfulness, all these make us lavish upon him epithets that 
express primarily moral qualities. This, however, is easily ex- 
plained by the known fact, that there are some inferior animals 
that seem to have been created in reference to the wants of supe- 
rior ones ; with instincts in their natures binding and tying them 
to the others, and causing them to rejoice in their society. And 
thus the attachment of the dog to the man is no more capable of 
a moral interpretation than the attachment of the pilot-fish to the 
shark. And the same may be said of the horse and the elephant 
in relation to man. 

But this may be seen, still more plainly seen in the fact that 
we attribute no crime to brute animals, none of their actions come 
within the moral law of God and of society. The eagle murders 
not when he slays his prey ; nor does the wolf commit a crime 
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wlien we 8a j that he steals ; nor does the scorpion commit suicide 
or the rattlesnake when they destroy themselves with their own 
weapons tamed against their own life. 

^d, indeed, with an old master of subtlety, we need have 
no doubt that their good and their evil are not " Moral Gk)od" and 
" Moral Evil ;" but the Good of " Pleasure and Pain" so arranged, 
as by its operation upon their animal frame, to subserve ends of 
which they are wholly unconscious. " I have no doubt," says 
Jerome Cardan, ^^ that if the ox could speak he would call the 
grasier good, because he feeds oxen, and the butcher bad because 
he kills thi^m, and yet there is no difference." 

Now, I, wish my readers to have it fully and clearly established 
in their nunds, that there is, and exists a class of organized living 
bdngs, which has a nature purely indifferent, neither moral or 
immoral^ to which hodUy pleasure and j?am is the sole guidance 
from the external world* 

Having laid this idea clearly before them, I shall ask them, 
appealing only to their own experience of their own nature, while 
it is manifest that the nature of the beast is an animal nature, of 
itself neither moral nor immoral, is it not equally manifest that 
man's nature is moral; that while ^^ pleasure and pain" are guides 
to him as an animal, still as a man he has higher guides in justice 
and honesty, and law and conscience ? 

Thus have we established a broad distinction between man and 
animals. Thus have we excluded one of the answers upon human 
nature, the one which supposes it to be indifferent, having no moral 
quality whatsoever. 

And before we go further, we shall stamp this opinion regarding 
oTu: nature as one that always goes hand in hand with Atheism 
and the worst immorality. 

If our nature be indifferent, as that of the brutes is ; and9 ^ 
theirs have no moral quality, then are we like in the ends we have 
to fulfil to them, we are incapable of immorality. If our nature 
be animal or indifferent, then, as in consequence of this in them 
no act is criminal or sinful, or indeed can be so, in us, it must be 
the same. Then our sole business shall be to gratify our propen- 
sities, all of them ; our sole excitement to action, physical plea- 
sure; our sole check physical pain. Wheresoever this doctrine 
with regard to the nature of man prevails, there it is the doctrine 
of Atheism and debauchery, and of grasping and selfish sensuality. 

8 
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The next answer to the question, ^^is the nature of msn good or 
evil/' that can be given, is manifestly that it is part good Mid part 
evil. The soul good and the body evil ; or, the soul evil and the 
body good. Two strange varieties of opinion these are, b«t a^ 
strange as they are they have had many advocates. 

The last, that the soul of man is evil, his body good, implies the 
Transmigration of Souls ; the dogma, that of Spirits that fell there 
were two classes, they who. could rise again and were enwrapped 
in bodies of clay and passed from one to the other, until being 
purified they resumed their former state. The first, which answers 
that the Soul is Good, the Body Evil, implies that there are two 
Gods. Each omniscient, omnipotent and eternal. The one the 
God of Good, and the otha* the God of Evil. These answers, a 
little thought will show us imply these consequences. 

The tenets themselves were once of great importance, now of 
none. Man's nature is evidently a unity, although oomposed of 
soul and body ; it must be good therefore or it must be evil ; it can- 
not be both together, the soul good and the body evil, or the soul 
evil and the body good. We may easily dismiss this the third 
answer as unsuitable. 

And now we have only two left to us. The one asserts that 
" man's nature is evil," the other " that it is good ;" one or other 
must be true. It is manifest then that the argument may go on 
by a two^fold division. The establishing of the one refutes the 
other ; the refutation of the one is the establishment of the other. 
The reader we hope will beur this in mind, for the subjects to be 
considered in this treatise are so many and so important, that 
when we can clearly decide upon a doctrine, we shall not abrays 
say all we could have said in its defence or in its refutation. We 
shall be content to say what we count enough. 

Now, the nature of man is not indifferent. It is not partly 
good and partly evil ; it must then be essentially evil or essentially 
good. 

Say that it is essentially evil — tJie nature of man — ^not merely 
his words, or his actions, or his thoughts evil, but Jus nature ; 
suppose that this is so, and what is the result and consequence ? 

Why> this, that when he acts in accordance with his nature, 
thonhe acts evilly. Let him feel emotions of pity arising in his 
breast, and feel that it is in accordance with his nature to aid the 
distressed, then, as his nature is evilj it should be evil so to do. 
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He feels that to be just, upright and honorable, is according to 
hifl nature, but according to the doctrine that ncAure is essentiaUjf 
evil, justice and uprightness and honesty shall be eyil. And the 
opposite qualities, since opposite of evil is good, shall bo good ! 
Then shall all the affections which are rtatwral be evil, the love of 
husband to wife, and the lore of wife to husband, which is natwralj 
be a thing base and vile and in every way to be shunned; the love 
of parents to children to be evil. And all the natural feelings, the 
natural tendencies, the natural affections, all shall be bad, all evil. 

And then if man desires to live aright, since his nature is of 
itself wholly evil, his business shall be to oppose nature. All 
things against nature shall be good, all according to nature shall 
be bad. To be malevolent shall be good, to be full of pity, evil ; 
to be kind-hearted shall be evil, to be harsh in life and conduct, 
good; to be merciful shall be wrong ; to be cruel shall be "right ; 
to be a peaceable citizen of a State, and an obedient child, shall 
be evil ; and to be a lawless and desperate outlaw or a parricide, 
shall be good. The chaste husband or wife, living according to 
the dictates of nature in marriage, shall be evil in that very thing ; 
the licentious adulterer shall be good. Monstrous consequences 
these, and outraging the natural feeling of all ; and yet conse- 
quences that unavoidably follow from the monstrous paradox that 
human nature is essentialli/ evxL 

Let us look at this dogma a little more plainly still. If 1^ be 
so, then man requires no temptation, in fact cannot be tempted, 
for his nature being wholly evil, all his hopes, desires, fears, are 
of themselves evil essentially. He cannot be polluted, for of him- 
self his nature is evil. All crimes are equal, for the nature from 
which all proceed is equally bad, being in itself essentially evil. 
All his sins then are equal in the eye of Gt)d, each equally deserv- 
ing condemnation in the eye of infinite justice. And the inno- 
cent babe, if his nature be essentially evil, is a subject for limitless 
wrath equally with the hoary murderer and debauchee of eighty 
years. And all this in direct opposition to the Holy Scriptures. 

Nay, more than this. If man's nature be all evil, as then all 
his evil temptations, thoughts, feeling and actions must come from 
himself, then there can be no tempter to evil outside of him, — ^no 
devil ; but a principle of evil in him. And that principle of evil 
is in^ and ts, the nature of man ! In other words, man is Satan, 
and there is no Satan but man ! 
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Now, ftiking of my read^rt to bbk this nation straight in the 
face, to have in their minds the dear idea of it, is asking of them 
also to bear in mind that "thoughts," "wwds," and "actions," 
are not "hnman natmre." I would ask them steadily to look at 
this doctrine, "that hmnan natture i& essentially evil," and ask 
themselves, do not these consequences follow fsom it really and 
unayoidably ? 

This is a system of Morality, indeed ! which makes it natural 
to do evil, unnatural to do gooil ; which puts law and conscience 
and justice all as evil I And all the things that are naturally 
good, asserts that they are naturally evil. A strange system of 
Morality indeed, which begins by denying the possibilily of any 
morals, any goodness, and asserting that all actions are bad, and 
all equally bad ! 

TUs is a hideous Moral System, one that nevertheless has 
existed from very ancient times. They are the tenets of a very 
ancient sect upon whom the prophet Isaiah pr<mounces a woe : 
"Woe be to them that call evil good, and good evil, that put light 
for darkness and darkness for light ;"* to them the apostle Paul 
alludes, when he speaks of those who in the latter days should 
" forbid to marry,'and eammand to abstain from meats, which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them that believe 
and know the truth, for every creature of G-od is goodj and no- 
thing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving." 

Of such philosophising has there been an abundance, and unto 
it man's nature is essentially evil, and unto it from this central 
fact all nature and all creatures also become evil, and therefore it 
is that it forbids marriage, and orders to abstain from meats ; 
whereas the apostie lays it down as plainly that aU creatures are 
goody and " that marriage is honorable in all." 

But in addition to the display of the natural consequences of 
this doctrine, that human nature ia essentially evil, we may appeal 
to the consciousness of each individual, to the knowledge he has 
of himself. Does not each man feel that when he acts evilly or 
sins, that he acts against the laws of his own nature ? That to act 
rightly and virtuously is in accordance with the law of his nature, 
and not against it ? Does he not each time that he acts evilly, feel 
ashamed, condemned by his own nature ? Does he not feel that to 
cheat, to lie, to murder, so far from being natural, are directly 
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against his nature ? Surely, all tlie experience that man has of 
himself, all this tells him that his nature is not ^sentiaUy evil. 

And I confess that I have been most heartily ashamed of men 
who from the pulpit preach this horrid notion, never having thought 
of its consequences or of its nature ; and then, to establish it, have 
told untruths as great. Tell the man who has bent in agony over 
the sick bed of a dying wife, who for months, without hope of re- 
ward, has watched, and wept, and sympathized, — ^tell him this is 
no good act, but purely evil and sinful ! And then, in order to 
prove such a monstrous paradox, tell him that it was done from 
selfish motiveSy and nature will rise and give you the lie ; and the 
man will feel and speak as strongly ciyou as did Paul of the men 
that preached this doctrine of old, as ^' speaking liee in hypocrisy, 
having the conscience seared as with a hot iron.'* 

Tell him that morality is not only of no good, but downright 
sinful ; and Nature's law shall tell him directly the contrary, and 
the Bible will say to him, ^^ When the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do hy natwre the things contained in the law, then are they 
a law unto themselves." 

Take the hoary desperado, the pirate and cut-throat, and drunk- 
ard and debauchee, from the Indian seas, and place him side by 
side on the same level with a young innocent girl, from an unpol- 
luted home, and nature's consciousness of truth shall declare your 
notions false. 

It follows, then, that the nature of man cannot be in itself essen- 
tially evil. 

And by the exclusion of the three of the only four possible 
answers, it must be that we affirm the one remaining, '' that Hu- 
man Nature is of itself and in itself essentially good." 

We exclude the three, and 1^ affirms the one. The proof, 
therefore, of it at the present is exclusive and negative, rather 
than positive. We therefore insist upon it as a right, of logical 
necessity due to us, that objections against the conclusion be re- 
served until we come to the positive proof. In the mean time, we 
would discuss another part of the subject as preparatory to this 
positive proof. 
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Note to Chapter L 



Upon this doctrine, that ^^ Human Nature is essentially evil," 
it may se^n to some persons strange that we should spend so much 
time in displaying its evil consequences and deyeloping them. Yet 
let such persoijs know that all these consequences have not only 
been deduced as logical conclusions, but they have been preached 
and acted out by perhaps the yilest and most evil of all the ancient 
sects, the Manich»ans. These men took it that man's nature is 
essentially evil^ and carried out their doctrine to the extremest 
degree, as history will show. 

For this reason we have brought the dogma, in all its conse- 
quences, clearly and distinctly before the minds of our readers. 
We would have them see its untruth distinctly and decidedly. For 
that man's nature is not essentially evU^ but a nature which at- 
though fallen is in its nature good: this is the first principle of 
all morality. 

I would also add, that this is the unanimous decision of the early 
Christian Church* 



CHAPTEB n. 



What is the nature of CK>od and Evil ? — The hi^est good, and the means of 

discoyering it. 

In our last chapter we used a phrase /^ Human Nature," for the 
constitution of man, as consisting of body, soul and spirit. By 
this word we meant the whole nature of man considered generally, 
without reference to the peculiarities of individuals or of nations ; 
"the man," generally. We asked, then, whether it were "evil 
or good," as considering this as the first question, the fundamental 
one of all Ethics. And we decided it in a negative and exclusive 
way, that Humaa Nature must be in itself good, and not evil. 

And now we would have our readers remark, that we have used 
the terms "good and evil" often. We employed them because 
we knew that human nature was good, and that therefore each one, 
without explaining, would readily understand that which we meant. 
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But now it is time to- examine more closely into the meaning of 
these tenns* 

The first remark we shall make is this, that when we establish 
what is ^^good," we estcMish also the highest end of many that 
after which he should the most aim, and at* the same time we esta- 
blish the supreme rule of his eonduct. 

For instance, if the supreme good of man be in Utility, then as 
the supreme law of life he should aim only at Utility ; he should 
make this the measure of all his actions, and casting aside all other 
considerations, he should not ask, is this right, or just, or my duty ? 
but, is this useful? And so with regard to aU other criterions or 
tests whatsoever, that have been established of Good and Evil. 
The establishment of a Highest GK>od and Evil is the establishment 
of a highest law for man's actions, and of the highest reach of 
virtue and p^ection to which his nature jnay climb. 

The question, then, of ^^ good and evil," and their nature and 
criterion, is a very important one ; the question of. the ^^ Highest 
Good" still more important. They are not theoretical, merely, but 
practical ; and that in a very great degree, because they imply a 
law of action first, and secondly, a knowledge and governance of 
our own nature according to it. 

For clearly, we can see in each individual that he has something 
which he counts tiie Highest Good, to which he will sacrifice all 
inferior ; clearly we can see that this feeling is a law untd his na- 
ture, acted upon at all times by himself, and always referred to in 
his actions. I have known Epicures, to whom, by an observation 
of Ufe and conduct, l^e Highest Good was the pleasures of the 
palate. I have known Epicureans to whom general ease and self- 
gratification was the Highest Good. I have known fathers and 
mothers to whom the advancement of their children was the Highest 
Good ; men to whom the possession of property was the Highest 
Good ; to whom power was the highest ; to whom domestic happi- 
ness, or the love of their neighbours, or the sense ftnd performance 
of their duty, or the doing of justice or of mercy ; I have known, 
in my short life, instances of aU these ; instances in which I could 
most plainly discover that these objects were severally considered ■ 
by men as the main object of their lives, the objects which, to ob- 
tain, they would count the highest good of their existence. And 
I have taken notice that the feeling of the object being the high- 
est, became a rule of aetionj a law and measure by which all action 
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was regnlfttecL Sorely, then, the question, What is Qood ? What is 
the Highest Good ? is not unimportant, since each one in life more 
or less debates upon it, and deddes it for himself. 

With regard to the term ^^ Highest Good," if the reader will look 
at the arrangement df objects of pursuit that I^have made, he 
will see diat taken from the beginning, they manifestly mount up 
from lower to higher. The pleasures of the mere appetites, such 
as eating and drinldng, are the lowest of all ; then the pleasures 
ef the passions are l^gher still, of the understanding highei;, of 
the affections higher, and of the moral feeling higher stilL 

And thus is one object pursued as a good, highet and loftier 
than another ; thus, by the fact that man is finite, must there be 
some that shall be the hi^eet and the loftiest good not merely of 
the indiyidual man, but of universal Human Natin*e. And the 
pursuit after this must be the supreme law of morality and of na- 
ture ; and he that shall pursue this, shall fulfil. entirely the end of 
his being. The idea, then, of the Supr^ne Gk>od is a practical 
one entirely. 

Now, in order to understand what this Supreme Good is, the 
first thing we are to understand is, what do we mean by this term 
"good" — ^the term "good," I say, as used by moral beings? 
" That which is useful to us in the physical world, ^ some say,' 
causes pleasure, and that which is destructive gives pain. So 
things that are pleasant you call ^ good,' and painful, ^ bad.' And 
so from the sweetness of sugar, we by metaphor apply the idea to 
sweetoess of temper ; from the harshness of an acid taste, to harsh- 
ness of conduct ; from the destructive nature of poisonous plants, 
to the destructive nature of vice ; and so we mount up to the idea 
of Moral Gk>od and Evil, even the highest." 

And then all these ideas of justice, honesty, equity, truth, holi- 
ness; all these are no realities in themselves, but metaphors, 
coming from mere earUily ol^jects of the sense, and brought thence 
by our own reason ! 

What is good, then ? A higher class answers, it is " that which 
ii useful; has in it the maximum of Utility." Another makes 
good to be that which is "in the most accordance with our na- 
ture." And this has in it oonsiderable loftiness, as also has that 
theory that supposes goodnesa to be that which is in accordance 
with the " eternal fitness of things," and that too that imagines 
good to be "that which is according to the idea of moral beauty," 
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and a hnndred theories besides, of which the man who has patience 
may examine as many as he likes. 

The last notion is this : that five ideas, Benerolenoe, Justice, 
Truth, Honesty, Order, make up the ^^ central idea of morality," 
or are its eleoMits.'*' These, nndonbtedly, are very good, all of 
th^n ; though as for their being the central elements of the su- 
preme law of action, the Summum Bonum, or Highest Good, I 
myself being a Christian, should rather prefer the ancient elements 
of ^^ futh, hope, and charity," which, as there are such faots as a 
Gt>d, a Gospel, a Salvation and a S^Hrit, I oonoeiye are far m<nre 
peculiarly central elements of a Christian morality. 

Now, what is the fact ? This it is, that no compounding, adding 
together, or intensifying of these ideas, or of any ideas whatso- 
ever, will give us as a result the idea ef Moral Goodness. The 
idea of Moral Goodness is an idea just as simple as any one ef 
these ideas, and manifestly thehighest mond idea of them alL 

We could easily show this by the old logical method of the con- 
sideration of what is technically called the oemprdieiifiion and 
extension of the ideas. However, it may be easily seen by anothw 
means. In fact we may add a multitude of other qualities, having 
just as fair a title as these have, for instance. Holiness^ Conscien- 
tiousness, Temperance, Self-denial, &c., besides the three I before 
mentioned, of ^^ faith, hope, and love." Because you call these mo- 
rally good, and it is true that they are so, it does not follow that 
they are the elements of moral good. So, to live according to the 
eternal fitness of things, or according to ^^ the idea of moral beauty/' 
these are morally good, but it does not follow that the idea of 
moral goodness is compounded of these. 

In truth, the idea of Moral Good is the highest of aU moral ideas^ 
neither made up nor compounded qf any, having none above it, 
itself measuring all other moral ideas, and bdng measured of 
none. Of it no definition can be given, therefore ; nothing but illus- 
tration, by declaring the persons, or events, or qualities in which 
it is, or by showing how we attain it, but no definUion. We may 
say of a wagon, it is a four-wheeled vehicle, giving thereby a de^ 
scription of its components ; but of this we can give no such 
definition. Whm one asks lis, ^* What is the higjbest moral good 7" 
we answer, ^^ Moral Good." When he asks, ^What is moral 

* Prolbssor WhewelL ElementB of Monlitj. 
4 
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good?" we 8SJ, we do not analyze it — ^we cannot ; but we point 
jou to your own feelings, and ezperienoe of your own natnre, and 
we say that then yon feel a perception of a quality that exists in 
all monl beings, a qmality of moral good, or the abienee 'of t^ 
which i$ evU ; which yon feel to have a very real and actnal exist- 
ence in responsible beings, and to which you apply the term moral 
good. 

We, therefore, enter not into the vain speculation of trying to 
analyse the nature of Moral Good, or attempting to define it We 
say that man is a being whose nature is good, and not evil ; he 
has the idea of moral good as naturally as he that sees has the 
idea of sight ; that that idea is the same in one human being as 
it is in another. And that if we show the means whereby the 
idea and feeling is brought forth in man, and then increased in 
him, how it is cultivated, and how it is brought to perfection, then 
we shall have done somewhat of the work we set out to do, the 
work of a Christian Ethical Philosophy. 

In the meui time, how are we to measure Ihe abundance of this 
quality in others or ourselves ? or how are we to learn what we 
desire to know of it! In the first place, it is manifest that since our 
nature is good, and since it is one that is under a laWj and its 
goodness is measured by that law, that that law, more or less, re- 
veals to us moral goodness. It is manifest that the Home, the 
Family,, the Church, that these all bring the idea to perfection, 
being all teaching institutions that have ever existed, and that for 
the purpose of bringing forth the feeling in man, of increasing it, 
and brin^g it to perfection. 

Live, then, according to your nature ; according to what your 
nature has a feeling, you ought to be. Live according to the 
duties and teachings of the Family ; for this, too, is a school of 
good : and to the teachiii^ of the NatioUy for this is the same. 
And above all, remembet that there is a Revelation, a Holy Spirit, 
a Church. The instructions of these agree with, confinn, com- 
plete, and as it were, round the whole. But to analyze it, and 
say these are its elements, or to define it, this you cannot do. 

And why is this ? Because, simply, that Moral Good is no notion 
derived from anything that we see or feel^ firamed forth by meta- 
phor and figure from objects presented to us by the senses. The 
feeling and sense of it is not gotten in any way from them. The 
absolute complete Moral Gt)od exists not as a quality j but as a 
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reaUty^^ Gob.* The idea of moral good, that idea is the feel- 
ing in our hearts of that which is in us or others like in qoalit j to 
the absolute moral goody and the knowledge of the qualities of 
that likeness. This ccmtes to us in no other way than from God 
Himself. 

When we wish to know what is the Highest Good, then, if we 
mean absolutely, the only answer is, " GOD." If we refer to 
man and his conduct, ^^ that whiidi is likest God." It is not Na- 
ture, it is not UtiUty, it b not Moral Beauty, nor Conscience, nor 
any one of these moral feelings and moral duties that is to be 
made the rule of action, and is the Supreme Good — ^it is Gon. 

Men will say, ^^ that is no practical rule ; to try to be benero- 
lent is a practical rule, or to try to be useful, or to live according 
to nature, all these are practi<»d rules ; but to make God at once 
the Supreme Good and the Highest Bule is not practicable !" 

I do not much like answering objections when the further devel- 
opment of the subject will put aside the objection, and r^der it 
unnecessary to make it as well as to answer it. But this I will 
say ; do you take for your practical rule the Heathen Ethics of 
Paley, that make ^^ enlightened self-interest" the Supreme Law of 
Action, or the equally Pagan morality, that makes Benevolence 
the Supreme Law, or this that makes Justice, Veracity, or anything 
else the Supreme Law of Action ? Take it, act upon it consistently, 
and be endowed with all the gifts of natuve and knowledge, and I 
shall take a poor uneducated Christian, who never thought^of 
Ethics, but has taken the Bible in the Church, and by them Has 
cultivated his natural feeling of conscience, and other parts of his 
moral being, and to ten thousand times more moral perfection than 
you shall he have arrived. 

For all these are from God direcdy, and by conveying to us 

* " I Am."— He doth not say, Jam their light, their goide, their strength, or 
tower, but only I Am. He sets as it were his hand to a blank, that his people 
may write under it what they please that is good for them. As if he should 
say, Are they weak? lam strength? Are they poor? lam riches. Are they 
in trouble ^ lam comfort. Are they sick ^ lam health. Are they dying ? 1 
am life. Haye they nothing ? J am all things. lam wisdom and power, i 
am justice and mercy. lam grace and goodness. lam i^rj, beauty, holi- 
ness, eminency, super^minenoy, perfisction, all-sufficienoy, eternity I Jehovah, 
lam. Whatsoeyer is amiable in itself or desirable unto them, that I am. 
Whatsoeyer is pure and holy— whatsoeyer is great or pleasant— whatsoeyer is 
good or needful to make men happy, that Jam.— Bishop Bivibioos* 
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EBmseH^ or a knowledge of that action that is likest Him, they 
are our established gaides* Whereas, you have taken ati idea ! a 
notion I for jonr gnideb 

Gniis is iroe, if we believe that God made Nature, and that 
He made it good, and that man, although fallen, is not a beast, 
so as to do the eyil that he does naturally, or a devil, so as to do 
nought but evil, and that consciously. It is true, if the Bible be 
a revelation from God, and not "a collection of Hebrew Poetry 
of die sublimest kind."'*' It is true, if the Ghuroh be a divinely con- 
stituted body, to lead men in the way of Religion. If all this be 
true, then have we the means of ascertaining God, and that ^hich 
is Gh)dlike, clearly, plainly and distinctly. K it be not true, then 
you may take anything dse you please, and rear up any system 
you please, make anything the ^^ Highest Good*' and the ^^ Highest 
Object of Pursuit," and your system shall be a system of Heathen 
Ethics, but certainly not of Christian Morality. And your fek^me 
may spread, and your influence may extend, and your eloquence 
and learning be extolled to the ends of the earth; and the old 
woman in die chimney comer, going by her nature, her natural 
sense of right and wrong, as called out by God's revelation, inter- 
preted by His Church, and applied by His Spirit, she shall have 
higher truth, and more of Ethics than you. For to a Christian 
the Supreme Good is GOD, the Supreme Law of Action is the 
revelation of God ; " the Pillar and ground of it is the Church," 
th^ which applies it the Spirit, and that which receives it the 
NaWe of Man. Any morality that knows not this is Heathen. 

Having made this statement as to " Good," the Supreme or 
Highest Cbod, and the Highest Law of Action, we go on to ob* 
viate several objections that might be made to it, from our ignor- 
ance or incapal^ty. This shall be the object of the next chapter. 

* German Bationalistio Oritidsm. 
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CHAPTER m. 

God the Sapreme Good, and iiie only Standard of Good. It mnBi haye been 
10 to Christ and to Adam.— The case of Adam. — ^Adam's Moral Perfection 
—first, by his nature — secondly, by the gift of the Presence of God, as a 
Supreme Rule actually. Our fallen nature differs, first, in the withdrawal 
of that gift ; secondly, in disturbance and insubordination of foculties. Still, 
as a matter of each man's experience, and also of History, God is the Law 
and Standard of Moral Good to the Natural Man. ' 

HAViNa gone so far as to define that ^^ God is the Sapreme and 
Absolute Good, and the sole measure of Gtnxl," the question at 
once comes up, ^^ But is not Qoi afar from nature and from us, 
ruling us bjf law^ and Bhmelf abient^ so that we cannot make of 
him the measure of Good, or discern its likeness to him ?*' 

To this, we ancrwered in the last chapter, ^^ Thj nature is of 
Gbd and good, made in his image, and although fallen, still not 
brutal or fiendish, but in his image, although that image be im- 
paired. Still, then, thy nature has a feeling for good, and applies 
the image as a measure of it. The Bible, and that is the Word 
of God — ^the Church of God, and that is his organisation — wd 
lastly, the Spirit of God, all these thou hast, or canst have, and 
all these are nearer to thee, bring the being, and will, and feeling, 
and nature of God, closer to man than any other fact can come ; 
so close, that none in truth ever disbelieyed the being and attri- 
butes of God ; they that say so are only self-deceivers or yain 
boasters, trying to deceive others, not Atheists.'' 

But perhaps, in addition to this, our answer to objections, we 
had better enter a little more closely into the centre of this mat- 
ter, and view it in another light. We have seen that there is an 
Animal Nature, one perfectly indifferent. Again, we see that a 
nature perfectly evil is possible. And neither of these natures is 
that which man has. 

Now it is manifest, that a perfect Human Nature would be that 
which did good consciously and perpetually, and never did or had 
even the experience of an act of evil. This consciousness of doing 
good constantly, and of not knowing by self-experience what evil 
is but by its effects upon others, this is manifestly the diaracter 
given of our Saviour, as shown in the whole of the New Testa- 
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ment. It is as manifestlj the character given of Adam^ our first 
father, in Paradise. 

And as manifestly it is the ideal image of perfection, after 
which each man is led bj his nature to aspire. It is manifest, that 
in this aspiration we desire not an animal nature which is not good 
or evil, but indifferent ; nor a mere innocent nature, whose quality 
is doing good unconsciously, but one that does good consciously, 
and that consciously abstains from eviL It is also manifest that 
this desire of our moral nature is no desire purely imaginary, no 
image of perfection that never was realized, but one that of itself 
has had two actual and real exemplars in our Lord Jesus CflRisx, 
and in Adam in Paradise, the father of the human race. ^ 

To examine, therefore, these exemplars of perfection in reference 
to that which is the Highest Gt>od of man is to bring the definition 
we have given of Good, and of the Highest Good, to the actual 
test of historical experience, and both to' confirm it, and also to 
hold out the very highest mod^l, not as imaginary, but as realized. 
And we beg the reader to pay a close attention to this part of our 
discussion, inasmuch as the examination of these models not only 
will illustrate the nature of Moral Good, but also the nature of 
man, both as fallen and as in Paradise. 

Now, with regard to our Lord — Hb wob a man; this is fully 
and plainly manifest. Human Nature cannot, therefore, be mo- 
rally indifferent in the same condition as the beasts are, or fiendish 
essentially, else God could, not have taken it; but it must have 
been Good in its nature. 

Again. He was Morally Perfect from birth to death. He did 
no sin in thought, word or deed: for thought is action, word is ac- 
tion, deed is action. Now seeing that manifestly, therefore, we 
must call him perfect^ what is the idea of Moral Good presented 
to us by Him as the perfect man f 

Manifestly it may be put in not mining, that positively our 
blessed Lord, as a man, in everything did that which is according 
to the will of Gk)D, and negatively he abstained from doing that 
against his will. 

This is the plain fact, both from his own words and the account 
we have of his life ; for of all other men, whatsoever height of 
oharacter they have attained, it is an historical fact, there are 
none who have not been faulted for sin, either positively or nega- 
tively, and that He alone was uncensured both by his friends and 
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cotemporarieSy and bj all sinoe then. That, therefore, by which 
he was perfect morally, must be the Highest Good, and that which 
he connted Good most have been Good, and his method of attain- 
ing to it the method. And no definition of Moral Good, or of the 
High^t Good, or of man's supreme rule in life, by whatsoever 
philosopher it be brought forward, is tarue but this, that " God is 
the Supreme Gt)od, and the Supreme Law of man His Will, and 
the Supreme Happiness and Perfection of man a resemblance unto 
him." 

It is manifest, that to our Lord, the exemplar and model 
of Perfect Humanity, the Supreme Otooi was God the Father. 
His perfection was in his being ^^ the express image of God.'' And 
the highest and completest object of his existence to do the will of 
God. And we can see that he fulfilled the notion of a perfect 
Humanity, a Himian Nature of itself Good, and consciously doing 
no evil, but all good. 

But we see that he was aided towards this ; the Human Nature 
was, as it were, upheld 4nd enabled to effect this, and to be raised 
to its highest possible perfection, by the union of the Divine Na- 
ture with it. 

But it will be said, ^^ to Him this was the Highest Gk)od, because 
being Gt)d the Word, the will of the Father was immediately 
known to him, but to u$ that can be no true standard." 

To this we may at once say, ^^ He is the express image of His 
person, the manifestation of His glory ;" and " he that hath seen 
him J hath seen the Father also.*' 

But we go on to another consideration, which will be found to 
tell upon this part of the subject in a very important way; that 
is, to consider the moral condition of the other perfect man, 
Adam ; and this we shall find to give us great light upon the 
matter. 

Now, when we look at the situation of Adam, we find enough to 
lead us to consider that as our nature is good, even although it is 
injured by the Fall, so was the nature of Adam good, without 
that injury. 

Next we find that Adam, as Christ, continuous!;^ thought, and 
spoke, and did no evil, and that not as a mere innocent, or as a 
righteous animal^ barely without consciousness, but consciously 
and knowingly. This is expressed by the declaration that God 
made Adam in the image of God, in the image that is of God the 
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WoBB, as St. Athanasins interprets it, which implies that his na^ 
ttve, as a moral nature, was complete and perfect. « 

And secondly, he possessed the endowment of a direct super- 
natural communication with the Almightt, whereby man's nature, 
«<the image of God," should reflect God's attributes. So should 
man's Will directly be under the influence of the Fathbe ; man's 
Higher Reason, of the Woeb ; man's Conscience, of the Spirit. 

So that thereby his being in the image, this consisted of these 
two parts : first, the Moral Nature, and secondly, the supernatural 
endowment corresponding to that nature. This iiie Supernatural 
Gift, coniBisting plainly of the Presence of God with Adam, not 
as Gt)d was present with our Sayioxtb, perpetually united with his 
Humanity, but as ciq>able of being withdrawn. Which gift the 
Catholic Church has accounted to be the Holt Spibit dwdling in 
a nature, 1st, unfallen, 2d, perfectly free, and 8d, untainted from 
the beginning with any speck of actual sin."** 

This is the account of the First Man and his condition, which 
seems to have been drawn from the Scriptures by the XJniyersal 
Reason of the Church. Aud we can see that it agrees most ex- 
actly with the various passages of the Scriptures that concern 
Adam, or speak of man in general, whether they be historical or 
doctrinal. 

Now, this manifestly implies, with regard to Adam, the same 
we have shown to be the case with respect to Christ, our most 
Blessed Lord ever to be adored, that His Supreme Absolute Good 
was God ; the measure and standard unto him of all moral good 
whatsoever. That of his own nature and actions, their good was 
a similarity in them to God, and that God's will was his law. And 
that Adam was not then good of him%elfy and of his own rea^on^ 
with no connection with God except that of natural mind, under- 
standing of its natural ability, that which is good, and then of 
. that natural ability doing it. But Adam was good in a twofold 
way ; first, of his nature^ so made and constituted ; and secondly, 
of the Supernatural Q-ift; the Spirit, thus bringing close to him 
that God who in Himself is the absolute good. 

This is the «oral doctrine with regard to the position of our 
first father, which the thought of the Church has wrought out ; 

* Upon the State of Adam before the Fall, and especially upon the " Su- 
pernataral Gift," Bp. Bull's fifth discoorse may be read. 
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and this we shall see^ and this oplj w31 satisfy tiie desmptioiur 
giyen us of man's nature in Paradise, that is, of man perfect, and 
the demands of our Human Nature, that is, of man imperfect ; 
and of the nature of Gob and of Cbsibt. 

There are, I would also remark, from .these conclusions, with 
regard to Christ our Lord, and with regard to Adam, Baany in- 
ferences that concern our present life and future state (tf perfect 
being, which are of the most interesting, and to this age that has 
forgotten the CSiurch, the fountain of all wisdom, of the most 
noTcl and startling kind, i^pon which I would gladly enlarge, but 
that my limits preyent it. It is, I hope, suJSdent to suggest ^^ that 
as He is, so shall we be also," to enable others to draw these in- 
ferences, and thus leaving this to Christian meditation, we may 
pass onward to our task. 

It will, however, be said, *^while we acknowledge with regard to 
Christ and with regard to Adam, what is here laid down, to us it 
cannot be so. We are not as our Lord, who was God the Word 
Incarnate, and to whom, therefore^ ^God/ the ^Will of God,' 
the * Nature of God* were laws." 

We are not, it will again be said, as Adam, who was in the 
" Image of God," and with whom the Supernatural Gift of God's 
Holy Spirit, the third person of the Trinity, ever dwelt, and 
being of himself "Very (Jod," revealed to Adam, the *^ Nature," 
the "Will," "the Law" of God, and thus made all these his stand- 
ard of Moral Goodness and his Supreme Law of Action. " But 
we are alone," say they, "and therefore we must find out for 
ourselves some other standard." 

I might have given a sufficient answer to this, first, by saying 
that it is a heathen objection, one that supposes not that " in TTim 
we live, and move, and have our being," but that he has departed 
and left other powers to rule the world, that in themselves have 
no moral and spiritual energies, but blind force. Secondly, I 
pointed out that our nature being itself good, although fallen, 
the "Bible in the Church," the Afieetioos as brought forth in the 
Family, and the Natural Sense of Justice and Equity, as brought 
forth in the Nation, all these are revelations of God, all these are 
such that of Him we have mote evidence and clearer knowledge 
than we have of any one of the objects of the senses. 

These answers were enough for objections ; but as my object is 
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mo^if^Hiht» 0t uaiNr, but Icr teaok, perluips it may be ad7aiL» 
te09Oii» ^ go fiifftbttr into the 8abj«ot. 

Ajldtbit I Will do^ not merelj as a proof of what IkaTeaow 
asserted, bat as a most iiqportant adfanoe in the sciease of CbnB- 
tian Sthittk, 

The reader will r^n^nbevtbat the olyeotbrniaajv ^Tn»: €k>€k 
is the Bij^est Gbod^ to belike Him is the SnpecMe Happiness; 
it WAS so to Christ aikd so to Adam. It cannot be so to ns, beoanie 
weajre not as was Christy we are not as was Acbm.*' 

Weave notag onrLord; this is majufeat* WheCbinr that dis- 
simibritj is of sa<A a nature m to cause that Moral Good shall 
ne<t be to la the siuoie as to him, or tha^ the Suprmne Bole of Ae- 
tion to our Lord shall not be the Supypeme Bole to nSj «re matters 
which, however easily ciettled, I shall not here meddle with. Ihe 
ot^eotion that says, ^ We are not as Adam, and tharefare the r«le 
and law of Adam cannoit apply to^aa," — ^this I shall first take np* 

The otyeotion saj», ^^ We ace not as Adam." What,. then, waa 
Adam ? Tbail which we have above described^. 

And what are we ? The answer is, we ave ^^ fallen;*' Uiis is the 
answer of all Ghriatians. ^^ We ase fallen^*' 

Bat how fiftr fallen — to wh(a degree f The answer with reference 
to degree is, ^^ so farfaUen as yet to be nufn^** not so far as to 
eeoM^ tobemef^; but so far as, being 9tiU men, we conldfall ; fedlen, 
hot n<^ eofaOen as to be Demies M evil im natfure^ or to be beaste, 
aUogether indiffereni to good. Man's nature is a fallen nature ;'^ 
^^ 08 far gone ae it earn be'* from Original Bighteousnees, but not 
farther ; a nature etili Human, not a fiendieh nature, or a beetial 
one. In the first, chapter I have shown this ; I have shown that 
we must count that man's nature yet is good* 

Wherein, then, is tiie diffisrence, if man's nature before the Fall 
was good, afber the fall is also good { Is it not) then, 7U>tfaUenf 
We answer that it is fallen, although good, sad we proceed to ex- 
plain how it is fallen. 

In theological, Iiuiguage, the state of man now di£fera from that 
in Paradise, in Sin, Ori^Jial and Actual. We have not to discuss 
the nature of Original or Actual Sin, for this is out of our way at 
present,, only to show how the two states difier as regards the 

* the 9th Article of the Church, " Very far gone;^ better translated as 
abore, ite Latin bdng ** quam longisdme.'' 
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conditioa and moral nature of man. We remarked ti{>on the state 
of man before the Fall ; ire showed that his Highest Good was God, 
his Highest Law the Will of God; that this was so bj his nature, 
by his being ia ^^ the image of God/' And then we showed that 
the Supematoiial Gift of the Holy Spiarp abode with him, reveal- 
itog " God," the: Fj^thbk^ Sok, and Holy Gho«p, as a law, so that 
man, " the image of God," as in a mirror, reflected the perfection 
of God in Ins Will^ in his Affections, and in his Actions. In his 
own nature bmg good, he became, because of that Supernatural 
Gift, in finite and bounded exuitence, an image of the Infinite and 
Supreme. 

To this we^ shall add ^o observations to confirm thi$ view. 
The first is, that ^ God t9 a law unto him$elfy and has a law 
under wMekj so to speak, he is; the Law of his pwn infinite per- 
fections and infinite goodness." He doear not make thai evil 
which is good, or diat good which was evfl by an exertion of 
Almighty Power; biife that is good that i$ aceordvng to his nature^ 
and that is eril which is against his nature. 

And therefore it is, that he ialone is the good, all others are good 
as a qu^ty in them exists, which is kindred to Him. And, so it 
followB, that of all things that are good, you may use the words, 
" God is."'*' Men may have them as qualities^ but God is them — 
thus " God is Love," " God is Justice," " God is Holiness." Men 
have them, as I said, as qualitieSy but God asi substantial realities^ 
and farts of his very being. 

Now, the relation of finite beings towards the Infinite God, 
being such as I have observed^ such too being the nature of God, 
it follows that the Revelation, by the Spirit of God to Adam, must 
have been to him the supreme law of action in a moral point of 
view, an indwelling, we may say, of the Spirit of God in Ms heart 
with a law infallible of action, thought, and word. And that not 
as to ut, but immediate, intuitive, direct, requiring nought of 
thought, labor, or experience, but at once and immediate to his 
mind. 

And this immediate discernment, or rather presence of God, as 
the Supreme Good, the Supreme Eule of Good, brought about by 
the Supernatural Gift of the Spirit, is that of which mention is 
made in the Scriptures of the New Testament, as ^^ seeing God." 

' * The reader will please look back to the quotation from Bp. Bereridge, 
in'the note on page 27| as to the phrase, "I am " belonging to God. 
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And in this manifestly the highest perfection of a finite bein^ . 
that is good must consist ; this gift being withdrawn he will not 
be perfect, although his nature still may be good. 

Now I can appeal to every one, whether the yeaminga of the 
heart do not answer back to this picture; whether we do nei yearn 
after an higher good ; whether we do not feel that an internal good 
dwelling in us, but not of us, and at once revealing W us the 
Highest Good, and being it, whether this is not that which we feel 
at once most suitable and most desirable to our nature? 

Man feels himself to be no fiend, he feels himself to be no beast, 
he feels his nature to be essentially ^ that t», in its own being y good ; 
but that there is a correlative wanting to it, because of which it is 
imperfect This he knows firom the first moment of existence to 
the last. And as this, his Supernatural Gift and aid, has been 
withdrawn ftom him, thereby his Nature, although still it is good, 
is ^^ very far gone from Original Righteousness." 

Now with regard to man's own nature, in its being, is there 
any change in it? . And if there be, what in kind and what in 
degree? 

K my reader will turn back a few pages, he will see that there 
I recount various objects of pursuit which men make ruling objects 
of their life. He will see tiiiat these range from the very low to 
the very high, so that very distinctly men shall say, ^Ho make this 
a governing desire and leading object of life, is base and mean,'' 
the pleasures of sense, for instance, and '^this" intellectual plea- 
sure for instance, ^^is higher," and this moral object, the "sense 
of duty," for instance, higher still. Which observation, leads at 
once to the conclusion, that of our whole nature, no part, to speak 
in a general way, being anything but good in itself— there are 
some parts subordinate and some superior. Hence is it that the 
perfection of our nature does and must consist in this suhordina- 
tion or due proportion and harmony of the whole nature. 

We will ifiustrate it a little more. Thwe are manifestly govern- 
ing powers in man. The Will, the Conscience, the Afiections, 
the Reason — these are good always^ at all times, as governing 
powersy guiding man on his course. We say not any one of these 
separately, but all of them together, as the proper governing 
powers of man. 

Then come passions, desires, feelings, appetites, instincts. 

These are manifestly good also, but only in their places and in 
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their tme^ and not at all times, or in aU place%; ftnd not at all as 
ruling or guiding ^ but as being rvied and guided. 

Now herein is man's nature of itself, in consequence of the Fall, 
weakened, that the lower faculties, the passions, desires, feelings, 
appetites, instincts, these tend to assume the place of the higher, 
and themselyes to rule when they ought to he ruled. 

And secondly, the ruling faculties are weakened so as to permit 
this insubordination. The Will is weakened, or loses its power in 
various ways; the Conscience as a faculty, is in various ways 
injured ; the Affections perverted to unsuitable objects, or wholly 
alloyed by the pasaioBS, and the Reason obscured. 

F(»r this, too, we appeal to no dry discussion, but to man's 
nature and to the experience of every man that has ever thought. 
Who is the man that is naturally the best in your circle of ac- 
quaintance ? Why, it is that man that unites^ in the greatest per- 
fection, these four governing powers,— first, the Will, — ^he thst 
having a straight, defimte, decided course before him, pursues it 
with decision and energy from day to day ; second, the Conscience, 
— ^who in that course nmkes it his main object to go according to 
his sense of ri^t and wrong; third, the Affections,^ — ^he who, as 
regards his brethren, observes the great Christian rule of ^^oving 
his neighbour as himself;" and fourth, the Reason, — ^who tempers 
aU this into a harmonious and conflistecrt course by a considerate 
mind. This man manifestly is the man, that of our neighbours 
we judge and see to be the best, having perhaps the inferior 
qualities as strong as others have^ but ruling them by these powers^ 
which ought to rule. 

And again, when we look about for ihose whom we count the 
worsts w« see that they are the men whose conduct is not ruled by 
these ruling qualities, but by some of the lower and baser ones. 

And in ourselves, do we not in our inmost soul, whenever we 
feel that we have acted wrongly, whenev^ we have a conscious- 
ness of evil or of sin, do we not always know and feel, "Oh ! that 
my Will were perfect; Oh! that my Conscience wer6 a sure and 
certain guide, my Affections rightly directed, and my Reason as 
dear and active as it night be ; if this were sOy then would I be 
perfect r Manifestly this is the feeling of all men ; an universal 
persuasion this, of all men and all ages, that declares the one 
flource of man's imperfections of nature, to be in the insubordina- 
tion of his faculties. 
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MekB'0 nafcnse ihen may be good, naj, each fftcall^ of H maj be 
good, and yet the nature in itself be a fallen one, as an inanbordi- 
nate, a disturbed one. 

The consequences then of the fall, are these : First, that the 
Supernatural Gift is withdrawn, whk^ revealed God to ikj nature 
immediately ; and Secondly, because of this, thy mat«re, which 
would have answered, and did joiswer, by it$ law unto Ood the 
Supreme Law, is mwAordmcite. These are, according to the 
Ethical doctrine of the Ofarisidaai CSrarch of Antiquity, ^e {precise 
injuries inflicted upon mim by the fail. These and none dse. 

Now if we shall look at our present nature as fallen, having 
clearly and distinctly in mind these truths, we shall see wiiat is 
the real i^d true measnreof good to the present man. We shall 
soQ that it is nettiher more nor less than that it was to Adam in 
' Faradi^d, the being |uad qnalituBS of Ood, and the being in our- 
selves Ul^e to him. . 

And in order that this should be so, when we consider the pre- 
vSoos elements of the problem, there must be two Idlings. In the 
first place, there must be a feeling of this in our nature, existing 
mi capable of looking even blindly and by instinct towards Qim. 
In the second place, there must be outward agencies at work upon 
us, that will caJl into action that natural feeling, just as the sun 
and rain, the influences of the seasons, call forth the germ in the 
plant. That man's nature is good, that of itself it is not indif- 
ferent or fiendish, but made '^ in the imi^e," this affords the first 
requisite. The nature of man, of itself, feds its own disorder, 
and it desires to be ordered and ruled by a superior Will^ and 
looks after and towards it blindly, as the new-bom child for the 
mother's breast will open nA dose its mouth, and desire what it 
does not know, but knows yet that something is wanting. 

I could go ovw the Heathen writers antecedent to Christ, both 
Greek and Roman, and also the more ancient philosophy of the 
Hindoos, Chinese and original Persians, now opened to us by the 
industry (^ the modem orientid scbolars of Bngland, Germany 
and France^ as well as the Kmrtbem Mythology, and show by 
thevi, that apart from all revelation, and before it, the attempts in 
Moral Science of unassisted nature rush towards God as the 
^* Supreme Good," and supreme standard of good, and will be con- 
tented with no stM^dard lower* 

But I seek not to make a parade of learning, and I merely ast 
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sort the fact that it is so, and leave it to each thinking individoal 
to measure his own experience of his own nature, and he will find 
it to he so« 

I assert, also, that firom these writings evidence just as strong 
can be given that the evil of natujre was felt to be that which I 
have said, the evil of ^^insuborcBnation"; and the])eifection of Hu- 
man Nature, the perfection of the Eternal Presence, or as they 
phrase it, ^Hhe direct contact" of a Supreme Rule and ^e power 
of obeying it. 

In fikcty in the Ethical wrkttrs of tlie lieathel^ we oan see per- 
petually the strug^ towards these c^aelusMis, and they come 
the nearer, the higher and kfider their Ethics are. But bring- 
uig this in merely as eefiifirmatorjv I go oa the further inquiries^ 
connected with the subject. 

Now, haviBg ooai0 so fiur as <x> give a matter^>f*laet example, 
proving that althov^ maa ie fbllen, still is God to him the Ba- 
preme Good, tad the standard of good, we shall make one observ-* 
ation, and then go to the sulfjeot of die n€Kxt chapter^ If thi^ be 
sa, is it aoi manifisst tiiat to the natural mam tiiere must be na^ 
rally iome reeelation iff €hdf And that not merely to the ipan, ^ 
genericaily considered, but to each individual man, is it not neces- 
sary that tiiere be a mode which communicates to him the feeling 
of GxkI, now that his Direct Presence is departed ; and this by 
natsre, apart totally and entirely from ChnstiaDity 7 So that even 
to those who have not heard of tiie name of Christ, still do they 
make God the measure of moral good, and no other fanded (»r 
tbcm^ht-oot staftdUtrd; or that, in other words, the Spiritual has 
an access to man by his positian, and by his very constitution and 
being. 

This manifestly «i so, or ebe all tibie other truths are useless and 
invalid. This subject, th^efore, hm it i^ that even to man, as he 
is at present, God Is the ^^ Supreme Standard of all Morality/' 
is that to which I shall devote the ensuing chaptw* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Qod has external meani whereby he oonveys His Knowledge onto Man.-* 
1. External Nature. 2dlj. Society. — ^The operation of External nature 
upon man's mdnil being explained.— The operation of Society is two fold^- 
first, of Law; second, of traditional knowledge or Opinion, whereof Society 
is a ft^«^ i>TiA^r 

Our first question is, how is it that to man, «ven as a fallen 
being, Gkxl is still the Supreme Standard of Moral Gt>od, and that 
his nature having lost its self-governing power, and the direct con- 
tact of God with it being withdrawn, man still measures all good 
by Qod ? 

The answer is, that man's nature being good, the instinct of 
this, his constitution, must lead him naturally, although blindly, 
towards Gt)d. And secondly, there must be corresponding to that 
instinctive feeling, external influences that draw forth the instinct 
of nature into consciousness, as the Sun upon the earth draws up 
the germ of the plant underneath until it rises into the light. 

Now, in reference to our own nature or internal being, we call 
all other objects external — all those influences that bear upon us 
from without are external. And things external are divided into 
two partSj Nature and Society. And the question may be Basily 
solved by asking, are there moral ideas connected with Nature and 
with Society ? For then, since Nature exists before the individual 
man is bom, and he is introduced into the world as into a school, 
then if diere be ideas of Gtoi connected naturally with the objects 
of the external worlds we are able to see how the germ in him may 
be awakened, and the dormant life excited to action. 

And in like manner, as Society existed before him, and he is 
bom into it ; so if Society have the idea of God, it can suggest it 
to him, and thus awaken his nature and be a school of teaching 
to it« 

From the earliest times we find an association of ideas that con- 
nects Nature with God, and makes each object of the material 
world a letter in the ^^ great alphabet that speaks of Him/' Nor 
is it a vain fancy that of the old Arabs, who, seeing upon the film 
of the locust's wing the semblance of the letters of their own 
language, read them into the words, ^^ Desolation of God;" and 

t 
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eonnecting the stars by lines, and thereby tracing letters in the 
heavens, thence strove to discover an alphabet of the heavenly 
wisdom.'*' For in truth, had we but the eye, wene but our senses 
sharpened to penetrate into the infinite subtlety of the teachings 
of this that we ci^ Nature, so that we could discern them and be 
conscious of them, as we are influenced by them unconsciously, we 
should see that Nature is nought else than a means of bringing 
the Knowledge of God close to us ; of awakening in us the sleep- 
ing germs of Spiritual Knowledge. And we should find that not 
a leaf upon a tree struck our sight even unnoticed amid the 
myriads of o&er leates, not a sand upon the shore among millions 
has made its unregarded impression upon ovtr sight, but that has 
tended to convey to us moral knowledge of Qod, the Supreme 
Gt)od. 

And as the dr(^ of rain being countless that have fallen upon 
a given field, have nevertheless each single drop a definite and 
estimable amount in the sum of the harvest, only that it would 
take the calculus of Infinite Knowledge to estimate it ; so the 
manifold impressions from day to day, from hour to hour, of 
Natural Objects, these all^ although we are unconscious of it, 
yet tend to form in us the idea of Gbd. Perhaps I should not say 
to form, but to ci^ out the germs that exist in our own being, as 
made in the Image, to call diem out and bid them expand. 

Perhaps the idea here attempted to be expressed as a fact of 
Ethical science, the idea^ that is, o£ an Ethical teaching of nature, 
that is universal and pours its influence unremittingly from the 
smallest as well as the grandest objects, might be as well set 
before the reader in half a dozen of verses, which I remember to 
have seen somewhere, in which the author has expressed the same 
thought very nearly. 

"OhI that mine ears were open, Lord, 
Oh ! that mine eyes oould see, 
Then flower, and star, and little bird. 
Would bloom, and shine, and sing of Thee* 

Then on the world's broad hat, 
Now so opaque and dim. 
The alphabet of heaven Fd trace, 
And every line shoold tell of Him. 

* for this alphabet, see the works of the learned Qataker. 
6 
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^QwQ, flooncBBg^learirom aoMoi's gbom. 
like a fiur^heard oigan peal, 
Then beoming up firom the cential womb 
Of iihings I know not, yet can feeL 

The Boondi'ihst now mysterious sweep 
JkeiMiiDy saddening «ealy 
Am 'timnderidoads that o'er the deep . 
nieir igjboBij ahadows roll. 

These sounds that now, oonftised and dinv 
Tagae sorrow bring from &r, 
dear should they speak— ^my heait diould speak 
To tiie heart of Qf^ry star. 

AU liying creatures then should speak 
With wisdom maBifold, 
And wide creation that deep silence break. 
She held since Adamf s fall of old." 

These yeaeBty althoo^ I must bmj that the yerseia of a yery 
unpoitished deaonptio% seem neyertheless to e^ess the same 
feeling and persnasioa. 

But the some thing is dewrly and distinctly assert^ in the 
19th Psahn. ^^ The heayens declaro the ^otj of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy irork. One day telleth another, ^ 
and one nijB^t oertifieth another; there is neither speech nor 
laagw^ei, bat thm yoioes are heard among them, their scnmd is 
gone out into aU ksds and their words onto the ends of the world.'' 

In fact, from aU languages, and fron^ all nations, we might 
bri&g full proems of Hag faet, ^^ that all men fed and know that 
the outward world in all its influences upon man is a teaching of 
(rod, an interpretation, as it were, of Him, to our limited intel- 
lects ; a hiding away, and. dimming of His glory, that so it may 
be softened and adapted to our sight." But still, from the smallest 
as well as the greatest objects that strike the sense, there flows a 
teaching, beginning with cor life and ending only with our death, 
which we can neyer shnt out 

And that this perpetuaUy presents imto ns, or rather cherishes 
in ns, in a due measure as we can bear it, the idea of God, his 
Power, Mercy and Wisdom. And that although men may, be- 
cause they are not conscicns of it, dream that it is n<^ so, still 
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that there is such a thing in the soience of Ethics as teacUng, 
which being rsal i$ yet une^fucious. And that it is so irith this* 

Upon which matter oi moral teaching being realy aldion^ we 
are uneonseiou^ ^ ^ I shall, perhaps, at a fdtnre time of thb 
essay hare some w<nrds to say. In the iiaean time, I say, that 
mamfestly Nature, die face of ootward, inanimate Nature, is b 
teacher to ns of Ood, and from the greatest and from the smallest 
objects, at all ^es, moral teaching is flowing incessantly and per- 
petually upon each man. And alAcmgh but sddom we may know 
of ^'^, and bat in extraordinary cases and under extraordinary 
circumstanoes are we dtmok with it, still, at all times, and in all 
places, is such an influence acting upon ns. 

And f(Mr the truth of tibis, I bare to appeal to the gensral sense 
and persnanon, and the nnirersal reaaon of mankind. 

Bot leamig Bxtemal Nature alone, we ^liall come now te the 
<fther sphere mto whidi man v f)om, that of Society, and proceed 
to examine wlwt inflvence it has upon man- in revealing te him 
God, OT brio^Bg fordi the idea or image of God that is an him by 
nature. 

Andliere we And a Tcbry diMinct tnd maiofbft influence. An 
influtoce that tells upon man in Society as an instructor, in and 
of the nature of Good. The influence of Law. A second influ- 
ence, also, the influence of Elnowledge, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. . Upon these two we shall remark* 

And first, upon the influence of Law in generaL We hare 
stated it as our belief that the organizations of Society are u|i- 
changeable'; that ihe Family, the Nation and the Church are 
always to remain as they always haye been, and that man is nerer 
without them, has never been without them. 

New, in virtue of this fact of the perpetual duration of these 
forms of organization, there is a ruling spirit in «adi of diem ; in 
the FaiAily, the Law of Love ; in the Nation, the Law of Justice ; 
in the Church, the Law of Holiness ; a threefold £vision of the 
one Spirit, that influ^ice the manifestation of which we call 
^Law." Now, wharis this ? 

We take a descriptioin of it from « book'*' of our own, satisfied 
that the reader wiU not object to ^his if it give an SAiswer to the 
question. 

* " Merpy to Babes, a Plea fbr the ChrisUaa Baptism of Infimts." 
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This is an influence from which in the state none can be free. 
Through all the institutions of society it speaks, for these are its 
embodiments. The Magistrate, the Husband, the Parent, are 
mouth-pieces of this Eternal Spirit. To all men it speaks, to aU 
classes and individuals ; it reaches even to the babe on its mother's 
knee. To the good, it is the secret plastic force of Society, which 
works upon them almost unconsciously, framing and forming them 
ever with a gentle and omnipresent influence ; unfelt, yet not the 
less reaL To the bad, it is a force external and severely felt, 
sternly thundering out its penalties, its sanctions and its punish* 
ments, placing against them a barrier they cannot leap, and calling 
to its aid, even when men the most reject it, powers in man's own 
breast and being, and in the feelings of his fellows, and even in 
the elements themselves, which do and will execute its decrees. 

Men have felt this^ and felt that there is something divine in 
Law, and the lofbieet and holiest have concluded that this that we 
call law is neither more nor less than the influence and operation 
of the Will, and Power and Justice of ^^the Almighty and AU- 
goveming God." 

Thus having spoken of Law, we ask our readers to avoid one 
very common error, when they think of it ; the error of imagining 
corporeal things to be the oidy realities. A good many do so-^ 
they think bread and meat, Ac, things that we can see, and touch, 
and taste, and feel the only realities; whereas there are other 
things, just as solid and substantial realities, honesty, and jus- 
tice, and love, and truth, these are just as much reidities as if 
you could handle them, or see them, or feel them. Now, this that 
we call Law is of this class, a strong and true reality, and yet not 
to be handled or touched. 

It is, too, that means by which mediately the WiU of God is 
conveyed to us as in a channel, which to the primitive man was di- 
rectly and immediately given fri>m the Almighty ; it is the veil in 
which, now that through man's weakness his eyes are feeble, so 
' that he canliot look upon the full blaze of Glory, God shrouds his 
effulgence and tempers it to our sight ; it is the spirit which from 
all Nature he-poors upon man (as the imponderable fluids of natural 
philosophy are poured from material things) to teach him of God. 

And well and truly does it teach him, for it, ^^ the Law," is the 
revealer of God to the natural man. 

For God, being the supreme fountain and standard of Good, 
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LftWy that is, obedience to and compliance with law, is to the 
natural man the highest role of all action, that by which as 
far as natural action goes, he shall attain to the hi^iest truth of 
Sfe. 

But that not one Law, but all Law in one agreeing and uniting. 
First, the ^^ Law of man's own nature," the law of the ruling 
poJers of "Conscience," "the Will," "the Affections," "the 
Reason." These are the faculties that make him capable of obe- 
dience to the voice of Ood. And then the Actual and External 
"Law," which teaching and educating this inward faculty, em- 
ploys three schools for man ; tiiree courts^ if I may So say, of 
law. The one which teaches and enforces the law of obedience 
and the law of the affections, that is the Fwndly. The second, the 
law of "right" concerning "life and property," which of course 
implies justice and equity, that is the State. The third, whose 
teaching is the law of Holiness, the Church. 

Putting these conclusions together, I say, if any one asks me 
how a natural man, (apart from the influences of Gh*ace,) shall try 
to reach the good of lus nature in the highest degree, and what is 
the rule that he diould make his object to apply in act, thought, 
and word; I say it is nought but this, "the Law and the whole 
Law." 

The natural man finds the law of his nature to be Tirtue"** — ^that 
his conscience should, each moment of his life, be attended to and 
deferred to, so that he should obey this, for by this faculty it is 
that the feeling of Law is manifested to us the first. His nature 
and whole being, will assert to him that he ought so to do. Let 
him then, at any risk, and at any sacrifice, set himself to obey 
his Conscience, and to go according to its suggestions, and he 
win find the light, that perhaps at first was a faint twinkle 
upon the remotest horizon, become brighter, clearer, steadier, 
larger, — ^he will find obedience easier, and finally it will become 
habitual. 

And then, haying gone upon this for a time with all his might, 
next will awaken in him the sense and feeling of the Affections as 
part of the guiding and goyeming powers of man's life, and he will 
feelthat gentleness, wisdom, patience, loye, considerateness, mercy, 
kindness — that these, somehow or other, give him a rule oyer 

* '^Yirtoe is the law of our nature."— Br. Burtnu 
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himself and over othera, which he oouid not at first comprehend, 
or, indeed, at aH -perceive.* 

And then, if he a«t consistently upon this that he has attained, 
he shall come to feel the talue of the willy of decision and energj 
in a course of straight forward travel, in a way set oat and ap- 
pointed for him by himself. 

And the Reason, to6, shall <K>me in, although the last, tod 
declare and show itself to him ; and to olKfy these four, which all 
are the law of our nature^ is to cultivate the principles of obedience 
to <tU law wherever we find it. 

These four, and in this order. Conscience first, then the ASSte- 
tions, md then the Will, and then the Reason ; each as a rule of 
conduct is manifested to man when he has actually, and in action, 
made the other preceding it, a steady rule of his life. 

And as schools and legislative institutions to aid us in this self- 
discipline, there are the institutions I have mentioned. This is 
the moral perfection of the natural man ; and for him, as far as 
his nature and his position is concerned, if he wishes to attain this 
perfection, the institutions are just as needftd as is the moral 
nature. ' 

Now, he that shall look at this influence of Society upon man 
that we call "Law," must see that it is directly and immediately 
a good one, and that the only thing that possibly can make it evil, 
is that it is partial occasionally, that interest is made to over- 
ride the law of Conscience, the law of the St^'te to smother that 
of the Family, or of the Reason to destroy that of the Conscience ; 

*^ Gentleness, virtt^, wisdom, and' enduranoe. 
These are the seal^ of that most firm assuranee, 
Whioh bars the pit over destniction's strength. 

And if, with infirm hand, Stemii^, ' • 

Mother of many ada and hours, should fir^e 
The serpent that would clasp her with its length, 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o'er the disentangled doom. 

To suffer woes whioh hope thinks infinite^ 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To love and bear, to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck, the thing it contemplates, 
This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free, 
This is alone, Life, Joy, Empire and liberty/' 
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t 

these things excepted, the Lair ia a teacher wholly good^ and is 
the great means of advance to the mere natural man. 

The resolution to uphold it in all difficulties, to defer to it, and 
to act accordingly,- this is the wte and onfy means of tuUtMrtU 
maroKiff to individuals or to State6^--4he only standard and the 
only source of it. 

I may be permitted here, in opposition to the many sophisters 
and theorists who have erected standurds of E^cs from Hobbes, 
who thought man to be a ravenous beast of prey at etemid war 
with his fellows^ and therefore concluded that his leading churac- 
ter was fierce and warlike selfishness, down to Bentham, who took 
** utility '* for the " supreme rule of conduct," — ^I may be permitted 
in opposition to these men, to urge this view, that Law and Duty, 
these are the grand standard of morals for the Natural Man, and 
the grand means of self-development, in a moral way, if he 
would cultivate .his own moral nature, just as I have shown that 
by means of these, God is ever to man the Supreme Standard of 
Qood. 

And this view is also corroborated by the word of Christ to a 
m^re natural man, who asked him, ^ Qood misuster, what shall I do 
that I may have eternal life ?'*— and his answer was, " Why callest 
thou me good — ^there is none Gtood but one, that is God ; if thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the eommandment^." 

How completely does this agree with the doctrine above speci- 
fied, " none Good but one," — ^the supreme fount and source— and 
the supreme law and standard — ^the treasure of Good in every 
way, is God the Father of Heaven and Earth. And the way in 
which that is reached is not by knowledge, nor by wisdom, nor by 
deep penetration, but by Law ; " if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments." The great way is to obey the law, by which 
he^manifests himself, the law of Qt)d in whatever way it is shown, 
wherever it is found. 

This is the commandment of Christ td the young man ; and this, 

* Of Law, there can be no less seknowledged than thai her seat is the 
boeom of God,— her voioe the harmony of the worid: all thinga in heaTon 
do her homage— the very least as feeling her oare. and the peatost as not 
exempted firom her power: both angeLs and men, and creatures of what Qon« 
ditioQ soever, thongh each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admire her as the mother of their peace and joy.— Hooksb, Eccues. 

POUTT. 
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to the man who is of Nature apart from (rod's Grace, is the only * 
power, the exclusive meajis of moral advancement. 

And while I have many things to say as a conclusion to this 
subject ilpon the relation of the Law to the Gospel, which I cannot 
take up now, but shall speak of at another time, inasmuch as there 
is a certain proportion to be observed, which to break through 
would enlarge this treatise immeasurably, — ^while I must there- 
fore observe this proportion, I still would ask of my readers to 
remark the weight of the Principle I have been urging, and exem- 
plifying as the principle of progress in morality to the Natural 
Man. 

For you that are unbaptized in Christ's Name and hi3 iFadth, 
^' no arrangement of external circumstances, planned and devised 
by yourselves or others, can give you the beginning and impetus 
of' moral progress ; no knowledge or learning, no philosophy of 
mind, or subtle examination of the Nature of Man, search it out ; 
no acting upon " Fundamental Pjrinciples," or Ethical Theories, 
such as that of "Utility," that of Benevolence, that of "Sym- 
pathy," that of "Enlightened Selfishness," that of "Nature," or 
any other theory or fundamental notion ; nor aught else than this, 
that of acting up to Law and Duty wherever it is found. Wher- 
ever from Country, -from Parents, from Society, from Con- 
science, from Reason, from Revelation, the Commandments come, 
— there, " if thou Wilt enter into life, keep the commandments." 

Dwell not in mere sensibilities, or in the luxury of feeling ; 
dream not of some frtture access of influences, that shall whirl you ^ 
on to moral perfection by a tornado of overpowering emotion, but 
at oncBj and natp^ yield to and obey the eternal spirit that is by 
you, and " keep the commandments." For your own natural con- 
stitution is framed according unto Law, external Nature corres- 
ponds, and Society guides and directs the influences of Law upon 
y6u. And all these are but the appliances and means whereby 
Gt>d, the Standard of Good, is brought nigh to you. 

Central art thou, child of man I among all these moral influ- 
ences ; «nd if thou wouldst be profited of them all, this is the first 
and the only step— the only beginning of moral improvement to 
man upon the earth. 

And the first and only way to enter upon this path is by the 
Conscience; then, as I have said, the Affections, as a Moral Law, 
begin to exert themselves ; then the Reason, and then the Will. 
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How this is connected with tlie Gospel, as I haye before said, I 
shall leave to another part of this treatise ; only at present I 
shall quote two passages of St. Panl, which may indicate to 
Christians the future course of consideration, and at the same 
time afford food for thought, even to the mere Natural Man. 

^^ The Law is Soly^ (and spiritual,) and the Commandment Eblyj , 
Ju9t and Q-ood.'* And again : the '^ Law was our schoolmaster, 
to lead us to Christ." 

With those two passages I shaU close the consideration of that 
one of the two external influences of Society, which I before spoke 
of, as manifesting unto man Ck>d the Supreme Good. 

Again. Another means whereby God works tqpon man, is what 
we call Tradition, '< the power that is in Society, by which, if any 
knowledge of Gtod be committed to it, it shall pass down from one 
generation to another, and be retained as water in a channel, and 
influence men, even when they do not think of it, even when they 
are wholly unconscious of its workings." 

That such knowledge shall flow in the channel of ^^ the life of a 
c6mmunity as waters in the channel of a river, that it shall imbue 
the child, the unlearned, the ignorant, with feelings, knowledge 
and persuasions ; this we know from history." 

We know, for instance, that among all nations the tradition of 
a deluge remains ; that even now, so many years from the event, 
still the narration of this handed down from father to son, in 
various shapes, is permanent, and abides enduringly, although 
it have been changed into the form of legend and fable. 

And the Prometheus of the Greek story, who stole fire from 
heaven, and thereby restored the human race; he, nailed by angry 
Jupiter upon the mountains of Caucasus, between heaven and 
earth, is a true reflex of the old revelation unto Adam. And 
among the Eastern nations, the character of Ghradama, bom of a 
virgin, to be the Saviour of man, was formed uj[>on the old tradi- 
tions of Paradise, concerning a fhture Redeemer. And so Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Seeva, the Hindu trinity, bear witness to the original 
revelation of Jehovah. 

For, as I have before said, there is this peculiar constitution in 
Society, this peculiar force, that nought of revelation or of reli- 
gion that is entrusted to it escapes it, but all flows onward, from 
one generation to another, in the channel of tradition. We have 
indications too manifest to be evaded, that arts may have perished 

7 
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and BcieMes Tmm^ beea fingotten, loftier and more splendid tham 
are now known to man ; that nations may have forgo14;en the hie^ 
tory of their ovn raumn, and lost the records of their own civil- 
iaation ; but it seems as if there were in Society a power by which 
that which is moral and that which is r^iffious shsHly nader tnani- 
fidld shapes and obeourationsy le retained Mid en&reed. 

FoK, dion^ die li£e of «ach individual man is bnt short, and 
our generations are only thirty years in length, edH the generation 
is iK>t as a waTe, irtierein all the partidee of which it is composed 
break at once, and simnltaneondy arelost; it is'ratdier as the flow 
of a river, in which oimtinnity is preserved from first to last, or 
as the rope in which tiie defid^cy of one fibre is su{q[>lied by 
others. So it is widi the lifis of Society; f(^ fXl pmposes of knowl- 
edge, deadi actually makes no differenoe, ihe stitom continnes to 
flow, althon^ eld partides are evi^rated, and new ones fnter 
within it ; the sdiool aJbides llie same, aMiodigfa the pupils, thdr 
education perfected, are called away, for otiier pupils are entered 
therein. 

I would dw^ upon this a little more. Becaase of the fiiults of 
the speculations ctf our latter time, I would urge it upon my readers 
more thoroughly. 

It has seemed to be forgotten that man lis in a school, in a state 
of trial ; and therefore man has got into the notion that he can 
BUKB the ^^ Law," that which, in the previous part, we have shown- 
to be truly and really die voice of Qod. So men have thoughr 
that they could m^e this that they call ^^ Public Opinion,*' and 
that we have called Tradition. They call it so, becaise they think 
tiiat it comes from the men of die present day; but we give it the 
other name, because we dearly see that itis an inheritance handed 
down ifradita) from && Past. 

For as in an agricultural country, there is a certain amount of 
improvements,'*' as we ciJl them, houses, and bams, and £ences, 
deared and cultivated land, which no man can take away, but all 
must leave behind tiiem ; which descends from one generation to 
another, and the importance of which persons having been bom 
to and with it sddom realize until they go to a new country ; so is 
there in Sodety a certain amount of teaching upon various sub- 
jects, and of knowledge that descends from generation to genera- 

* Among Political Eoonomists, this is called " Fixed Capital.'' The rea- 
sons for the names are manifest. 
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tion, that we ceJi Tradition, az^l tiiis knowledge Qi^en ^or the moat 
part learn without appreciating or knowing its value, J^Bt as men 
inherit Fixed Capital without knowing wMt ir^^latiop it has to labo^ 
and property. 

We would dwj^, as we have said, a Sttie pore fipon this poiiit. 
We would fihow how this provision js adapted to ow ]D»t^)re. Is 
it not a fact that the mind awakeos but a short t^ne^mparatively 
after birth, say a j^ar or two years, so thi^ thom ^e cSiild is capa- 
ble of receiving impressions^ (^pinions, ideas? 

Certainly this is ihe case. Jt receive tij^eiw, then, while the 
judgment is wmatuce, the knowledge joq^erfeot, ibe mind itself 
feeble ; nay, this ^reasoning heugig pontiinaes m^i^ <^ l^w unripe for 
a period of twenty years, and this rerj period is the time in which 
moat of its ideas- are received. Nine-tenUis of all the ideas we 
hold and act upoui during our life, then are impressed upon us. 

This idea, I confess, was first fixed up6n my miad by a conver- 
sation upon ikfi Syidences of Christianity, in which a clergyman 
of some ability being asked, ^^ Do you not believe Christianity 
upon its Evidences f answered, ^^No: I believe it because my 
mother taught me.'^ And, really, any one who will take the pains, 
may find, as I did, liiat it is the fact tibat nine-t^ths of his opinions 
upon any one subject arise from this teaching. 

He will find, too, that it is suited to his nature ; that it is not 
for nothing that he is so long immature and unripe, but that it is 
a most gracious and ben^fic^it azrad^igement of Providence, by 
which this W^rld }$ a School to him, and that knolrledge is c<m- 
veyed to lam that ^ suitaUe to his mature. Kay, more tiian this, 
he shall find that only that kind t^iat is suitable to him, shall be 
received and is!kfi3^ ^p by it, all else r^ected* 

And this Tradition is a cord ma4e up, as it were, of diree 
stn»ids ; it is a stream fr<»tt three sources, from the Nation, the 
Family, and the Church. 

In each of these vne shall see th^ it origKuattes and continues to 
operate. Let a &ther and mother be honest, and their honesty 
shall, they know not hpw, communicate itsdf to their duldren. 
Let justice, or veracity, or high feeling, or natural delicacy, or 
any other moral idea, be a leading one of l^e parents, and the 
children, by this natural provision we have spoken of, shall take 
it up. And it shall c<mtinue in the family, and its traces be seen 
after seven generations ; for the child, with undoubting mind and 
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• 

unresisting faith, shall receire it from the parents^ and so shall ft 
become an element in the channel of Family life, and flow therein^ 
we had almost said^ forerer. 

Let the pastor in his church have the high and lofty feelings 
that he should be endued with, and he shall find that bj means of 
this, they shall communicate themselves from one to another; his 
flock shall receive them with unresisting faith, and years' after he 
has laid in the grave his Good shall still be working. 

Let the Statesman or the Magistrate think upon it, and be 
shall see the qualities of a Chatham, a Washington, or an Eliza- 
beth enter into the channel of the life of a nation, and henceforth 
be, until the en(^of time, a formative power over the character of 
millions. 

For the reverse of what the poet has said is true, " The Good 
that men do" — ^this it is that lives after them—" but the evil is 
buried with their bones." 

Two things more, in connection with this subject, I would ob- 
serve. First, that of this teaching there are three authoritative 
teachers : the Parent, the Magistrate, the Pastor ; and in refer- 
ence to them none canfiU their j>laceSy or do that which it is their 
business to do. For with the Child towards the Parent, in reference 
to this teaching^ belief is easier than unbelief; the child believes 
until the assertion of his parent be disproved, instead of disbe- 
lieving until it be proved. 

And so it is with the Citizen in reference to the Magistrate as 
regards fealty, and the member of a church as regards his Pastor. 
These are things that in many cases are called prejudices by as- 
tonished Radicals and Destructionists, and yet are part of the 
morality of our position^ and explain many matters in history and 
society that men wonder at as unaccountable. 

A second thing I would remark : the peculiar mode of this teach- 
ing. It seems to have an inclination almost unconquerable for a 
" viva voce*' or Oral instruction. The parent to the child shall 
teach more by a little simple talk, than by the best manual, writ- 
ten or printed. Conversation seems peculiarly the mode of this 
traditional teaching. With regard to the pastor, also, I have no- 
ticed that to speak with his people face to face has a predominant 
influence. 

We have stated that these two influences are teachers, means, 
and instruments of h peculiar teaching. We are aware that men 
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may dispute it, may even consider it an absurdity, and attribute 
to the aggregate of individuals that which we attribute to Society 
as a true and real organization^ 

We, however, submit two considerations that may help men to 
reach out to our apprehension of the matter. 

And previously we will place before them our conception of the 
position of man. He is under one class of influences from which 
no being bom into the world can be free, those of external nature 
— ^under the same class of influences to which the animals are sub- 
ject, and they produce in him moral ideas, while in the animals We 
have no reason to imagine that they do so. This is one School. 

There is another ; that of Society, with its twofold influences, 
which we have just explained, of Law and Tradition, its authorized 
teachers of Parents, Magistrates and Priests, its indestructible 
organization or threefold school, to which these belong. Now the 
decisive question as to the true and real existence of these is not, 
^' can men do without them ?" for men's speculations are far dif- 
ferent from facts, and as a fact men have never been without them ; 
but this it is — ^Hhe moral results that are produced by these means, 
are they producible otherwise V* 

Take a child in childhood, let him be completely isolated from 
Parents, from the Church, from Society, and will moral ideas arise 
spontaneously in his mind ? Will those feelings, opinions and be- 
liefs, which we see kept, as it were, in solution in the stream of 
life, imbuing each individual, and thus passed down from one to 
another generation, will these arise in his mind spontaneously? 

And as the answer, we have authentic records of perhaps a 
dozen of children, who were lost before their mind could be so in- 
fluenced by the Family, the Nation, and the Church, and no moral 
ideas were developed in them; no intellectual ones — they wereper- 
feedy without them. 

From which we draw not the opinion that moral and intellectual 
ideas are completely artificial — ^but two conclusions, first, that the 
innate principles of man's being are as those of a bulb or root ; 
that there is a certain outward condition of things requisite to call 
them forth, which, if it do not exbt, they shall not and cannot be 
called forth. And secondly, that this outward condition is that 
state we call Society, with it's threefold schools and its triple ma- 
gistrates, and that these are absolutely necessary as means of moral 
culture to the moral nature of man. 
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Tbva^ then^ is num plaaed, ftnd these are lib adTantages ; he 
has a Astore that k not at a beast's natiore is, indiferent to good 
and evil ; it is not the nature of a deyil, wholly eril in itsdf, but 
it » in it» nature and ememe good^^-^mt/aJJ^n. 

And in order that it may be^ led to Good> it is {daced in Society 
subject UimcuftentaiA ieaehert ordained ol Ood, imd a member of 
institutions that by Him are organised^ and have their action updn 
the very roots of ntan'e^ bemg* And these tea<^«rs teach and in- 
struct in that which is Good ; thes# isstitntiOBS uphold it also. 

And then the Law, in all its phasel^ enfbroes itw The Ihradition 
brings to nkao^ consciously or uncoiMciously, moral elements of 
Knowledge firom the rtaietest shores of time^ the most c&ttcknt 
realms of qpace ; add lastly, ^eternal Nature repeats and re-echoes 
all these teachings^ from the smallest h^b upoii the mountain 
top ; from the remotest star ; from the stormy sea ; from the calm 
streamlet in lite sunshine ; from the burning fires of Ibe volcano^ 
and the snowy peiJcs of the sky-piercing HinHualeh : spring and 
summer, autumn and winter, aU naturi^ objects and iSi natural 
scenes, when onee the senee has been awakened^ feed it with a per- 
petual influence. 

Go, ye that think that man is a beast, to pick up his food as he 
may, to eat and drink, to live according to his own wiU, and then 
to die ; ye that ima»gilie that this world is a large p^i for man 
the beast to live in, a self-acting patent pen, that supplies enough 
of food and drink— lull yomrselTos with this' notion, act upon it, but 
still you shall find that it is not so ; still you will find that all 
things witness unto God ; and through them all he witnesses of 
HimeeJfy his WiU, and his Law unto nian. 
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into barbarism would be a ^^ fallen'' nation; a hero oyerthrown, a 
^^ fallen" hero ; a man of character, who had lost that character, 
a ^^ fallen *' man ; but still they cease not to be a nation, a hero, a 
man. So this word ^^ fallen/'' implies that Adam originally was 
created perfect, capable of reaching to and satisfying a certain 
standard, and in fact reaching to and satisfying it ; that to that 
standard now, no man indiyidually, nor yet the race collectively, 
can, or do reach — ^that standard being the Law of G-od and his 

wm. 

Now if we look at the third chapter,'*' we find the subject dis- 
cussed at some length ; we find there^ that Adam's perfection con- 
sisted first in the completeness of his own nature ; secondly, in {he 
Presence of God with Adam as a natural rule of life and complete 
law of action ; we shall find, too, that the nature of the fall con- 
sists in the withdrawal of that Gift first after Adam had sinned, 
and then in the Insubordination of our natural faculties thereon 
ensuing. And three means of examining, by example, the nature 
of man unfallen, we find in Holy Writ, Adam first, secondly Christ 
our Lord, and thirdly Man after the resurrection. 

But our readers may say, if man be thus imperfect, incapable 
of his nature of reaching a certain standard, surely it is enough 
for him if he live up to his imperfection, seeing that he is imperfect. 

Certainly if man were alone in this world — ^if his own nature 
were the only indication that he had of a supreme moral law, then 
that were enough. But let the objector look to our last chapter, 
there he shall see that, even supposing the man to be afar from 
the Church and afar from Christianity, still he is not left to him- 
self, to. his own nature, or to his own standard; but a higher 
standard is revealed to him by Society, telling him of LaWy and 
through it of the loftiness of duty and the nearness of God ; by 
Tradition or Opinion, which, through the voice of his fellows, 
brings him religious knowledge and religious conviction from the 
remotest ages and climes ; and lastly, by Nature, which re-echoes 
and confirms all these. 

Let no man then bring forward his imperfection as an excuse, 
for it is none ; if only he will, in his impetfectiony follow after that 
whidi is perfect, he will be led unto Christ. 

Yes ! such is the merciftd beneWence of the Omnisoiwt and 

* Chapter 3, page 29. 
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Omnipotent, that, if from one born anudst the barbarism of Africa, 
amid the Fetish-worship and hideous cannibalism and horrible 
licentioasnees of Central Africa, the desire should arise sincerely 
to follow the Law of God as it is revealed by Society even there ; 
and the Tradition of religion, faint as it is there ; and the teachings 
of Nature internal and external ; then circumstances shall form 
themselves to bless the design, and obstacles yield, and ways open 
through deserts that seemed trackless, and over mountains without 
passes, and the man shall, by ways he knew not, be led unto Christ 
and Christianity.'*^ 

This is, the true answer to them who assert that they have had 
no opportunity. For the God of the whole eardi is not unjust ; 
but in Man's own nature, in the ordinances and arrangements of 
the outward world and all its drcumstances, has he so arrayed 
the course of things, that ^^he that will come, may come," and 
that he who perishes, does so of his own accord, willingly and 
freely ; and not upon the living God Omnipotent, but also All* 
Merciful and All-Just, but upon himself is the blame to rest. 

And he, as I have said, that shall look upon the exposition of 
the Moral teaching of the External World in the preceding chap- 
ters, shall see that it is so. 

Now, when we assert this fact of a '^fall" from an original 
type ; when we assert that it is in two ways exemplified, in ina- 
bility to come up to the standard, and, at the same .time, in an 
urgent desire and feeling towards that very standard, manifestly 
we do a great deal towiff ds settlii^ the moral position of the man 
and the race. 

For first must there be in man, individually and as a race, an 
inability or a deficiency that is without example in all other ani- 
mals, — an inability to fulfil functions which we feel we ought to 
frdfily and, at the same time, an external m^ral sUmuhu urging 
us to strive and struggle in that direction. 

That such is the fact, as we know by all experienQe with regard 
to man. Because he is not evil essentially, or ^^ totally depravedy' 
his natural feeling is towards good. He 9eekB nothing hut as 
good.-^ The Law as Qianifested in the outward world and the 



* SoethelSxihBook, Chapter Second, on the import'siid meaning of what 
we caU *' Oiroomstanoe.'' 
t Omne quod petit, petit ut bQnum.-*SGHOiiA8Tio Maxiic 

8 
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Trafition show him a perfect good that istob$ d&ne. Aad his 
nature yearns towards it, and he feels that he aught to do it, and 
that originally there is in him the power to do it. And yet, eveiy 
struggle he makes, he is thrown bade nnable and inaompetent. 
Is he not then a wonder and a terr<Hr to hinuielf T 

Bnt it is manifesfted in more ways than this. The man oaxmot 
cease the moral straggle, for, as I have said, die Law is aroond 
him, and the Tradition urges him on, and External Nature woi^ 
with and confirms lliese two. And this, his Tain strife^ then forces 
him to seek back into himself and his inward being, to see wheUier 
in that Internal Nature there are moral elements by whidi he may 
be aUe to penetrate and conquer those otiiers of bis lower nature 
that give the q>portunity to eyil. 

He at once sees that th^re ure such ; the Conscience he beholds, or 
feeling of Tight and wrong. Could he only lire according to this 
exactly, he were absolutely and entirely right^ and his nature urges 
him to struggle toward it. The Will, the power of BeU^^danee 
and Self-determination, could he only guide himself by this; could 
he only, by a stern effort, shape out his oourse, and with firmly set 
and nnrel^iting Will pursue it, and hew through all obstades, all 
difficulties ; if there be no moral power in this, at least half the 
the moral weakness, half the misery of life is lost, and the stem 
thought of an unyielding and self-determined course holds out to 
him, if hot happiness, at least strength and consistency. Or the 
man sees the talue of Reason, of ruling himself in all cases 
according to the dictates of Reason, of that which is eternally and 
immortally right, according to the nature and being of the whole 
world. Or ebe he makes of the Affections his standard, seeing 
phunly that if he could follow nature as far as her teachings specA 
tfas-ough man*s Heart, then he would be happy. 

Now let my readers look at man as he is by nature, and they 
will see how naturally these philosophies arise, and what they 
are. In the first class, they will see the Socratic phfloeopha^, 
those who apprehended the power of Conscience as a guide, a true 
philosophy, yet inadequate. In the second, the Stoics, with their 
stem subjection of self, their attempted annihilation of the pas- 
sions, their ruling of the whole nature by the force of an iron will 
— a trae philosophy, and a grMid and noble one, yet as the other, 
inadequate. Again, in the third class, they find the Platonists of 
old with their UniTersal Reason Mud obe^ence to it, and this obedi- 
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ence, good and meritmons, still inadequate. And last of all, 
die moral philoBophj that makes the Affections all in all, a theorj 
most liable to be corrapted, but still in men who have advocated 
and jnracticed upon it, with a pure mind, the lovefiest of all. 

Now with reference to these four facnkies, is it not plainly 
manifest that they are to man the avenues and elements of moral 
progress that exist in his nature, — these and none else, for who can 
seek a beginning of moral progress, or an element of moral im- 
provement in the ^*ap|>etiteB," the ^^ passions," the ^desires," 
whSe he finds none in Consdence> WUl, Reason, the Affections ? 
And yet by than as Mttle can he (dimb to moral perfection, or 
to that heq;ht his nature requires, as by the baser parts of his 
being. 

And therefore it is, that, in one, sense, a philosophy of Bfe is 
impossible } therefore it is that Ghristiasity has j9o abhorred this 
blind Philosophii^g ; for the verf enigma of our nature is tiiis, that 
while nature indicates these as moral elements, they, by ikemselvetj 
only serve to blind and delude^ A looral philosophy founded upon 
the moral elements of our natmre H>nly, or upon tiiem <y>art from 
revelation^ is a delusion. 

Fdr the moral yearning is attended with moral inability, and 
the feeling towards moral perfection is partly a natural reminis- 
cence of a past state in the history of our race, partly the yearn- 
ing after a post-resurrection state of existence* This desire, and 
lon^g, and feeling is the germ til ue that requires fertilizing 
elements, that are not m im nor of usy to bring it to perfection. 
And only tl^ doctrine of Revelation, which I have just ex- 
pounded,* ci^ explain the enigma, or ptevent us launching forth 
bkio hopes, derires and speculations in search of moral happiness 
and moral perfection, that end only in delusion and disappointment. 

Now, to the Christian, baptized in Christ, I say this, as a result 
of this examination : *^ Beware of philosophizing ; act according 
to Conscience, to Will, to Reason, to the Affections, but beware 
philosophizing, forming theories apart flrom religion, and notions ; 
for the moment you do so, you run many risks of wandering to 
and ft0 for years, of dreaming and deluding yourselves and others. 
For this advice, you can see abundant reason in the position and 
nature of man, as above specified. The vision and feeling of a 

* The doctrine and &ot of Onginal ftn. 
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perfection of moral nature constantly flashies np before ns ; the 
conviction that the elements of moral process exist in man, is 
instinctively in as. These are in us for purposes and uses con- 
nected with the Gospel, as vre shall see ;* let us not turn them into 
delusion, and make of them wandering fires to lead us astray, 
when they are intended for our good and our guidance." 

But in another way, still, must we take a caution upon this 
point in the leading our nature gives us towards the idea or notion 
of a ^^ perfect society." Man has a feeling by nature toward$ 
such a thing ; he has the assured feeling that such a thing there 
was once, that such a thing there can be again, and from the 
earliest times has the vision been before him ; it is before him by 
nature, and this fact of Original Sin is that which utterly destroys 
the j^ssibility of it. 

For I will ask,^ as a matter of fact, can sin, poverty, disease, 
distress, weakness, and irregularity of the moral and mental 
powers be eradicated from this world, or from the man in this 
world ? Then if it be so, man can individually reach by his own 
power "Moral Perfection," or there can be a "Perfect Society." 
If not J it eannot be. 

To the Christian, that is to him baptized into <!hrist's Spirit and 
Faith, I say look at the doctrine of the Fall, and you will see that 
what I have said is true, and go on with me that we may e:!pamine 
the facts and truths of man's position in the world, and you will 
see the moral uses of these things. 

To him who is unbaptised in the Faith and Spirit of our Re- 
deemer, and has no b^ef in the doctrine of Original Sin, I say 
Tet, and you will find that no philosophizing will give you power 
to do that which joufeel and know you ought to do; no sdiemes 
or plans will cast away from Society sin, and poverty^ and disease, 
and. death. And furthermore no strife of yours, nay, of unani- 
mous nations, no mass of heaven-high capital or extent of domain, 
will organize Society otherwise than it has been org^mzed. 

These are truths, which denying the doctrines of the Church, 
you may think false, while I know them to be true. Go on, then, 
my friend; strike your head hard — ^harder still — ^very hard — ^m 
course of time you may come to learn that rocks do not yield, and 
that hardness of head will not break them in j^eces — a piece of 

* This subject is afterwaidt ezamined. 
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knowledge that is very valoable, indeed, thongh perhaps hardly 
"worth the trouble of acquiring it by experience. 

Now, I would dwell earnestly upon this. I would request of all 
students of moral philosophy to ponder well this fact and its bear- 
ings, that the Law, taking the word in its most extended sense, 
the Opinion or Tea<ihing of Socieiy and External Nature, all hold 
up before us the goal and object of a moral perfection to be 
struggled after. And our nature responds to the call. Nay, it 
indicates to us the elements in our being that serve to this end ; 
and these things all perpetually urge us onward — and yet of our- 
9elve9'we cannot reach the limit! We cannot grasp the object! 
We cannot attain to that which we desire to attain ! 

I point out this fact as one of the most important there is in 
the whole nature of tnan, and one which at once destroys the 
whole of many moral philosophies, and renders them, upon the 
ground of nature, impossible and useless. One, too, which ex- 
plains the feeling that many have found to arise in themselves, the 
feeling, ^^what avail these exact rules, these high speculations, 
these admirable precepts, when we cannot apply them so as to 
bring out the results the author desires, and we so muc}i appre- 
ciate?" This limitation, then, we would desire our readers all to 
understand, and all to act upon, for a most vital part it is of a 
true moral philosophy. 

Men may ask, wherefore should it be so? And from their in- 
ability to comprehend why it is so, they may, perhaps, incline to 
deny it to be a fact. We shall tell them why it is so. It is so, 
that the individual having tried all things, and had recourse to all 
other means, may finally be led unto Christ ! that all philosophies^ 
all plans of moral progress having been acted upon, and found in- 
adequate by all men, they all may be led to the Church of God, 
and therein find, in the Gk>spel of His Son, ample and full satisfac- 
tion. 

We shall, therefore, treat of Moral Science under this limita- 
tion in reference to Original Sin, as seated in the race naturally, 
and in the individual ; and for the course of moral action to be 
pursued by man under it, for man's perfection and man's moral 
power, we shall refer to the latter part of this treatise. 

Here, then, we are able to answer the question, "How is it 
that man does evil, although in his nature he is good ?" How is 
it ? Simply it is this ; that the very fault and deficiency of his 
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nature is in the natural inability to do that whieh is in accordance 
with the Will and Law of Crod; in other words, that which is 
Qood. His nature is good, and aspires towards it ; the Law that 
speaks to him is good. Iraditi<Hi teaches him of Good; all things 
call forth the desire and the will, but the afnlitjf is wanting by 
nature. 

Now, look at this ! Ye who wonld make of man a fiend essen* 
tially evil, say that we have die desire, the wish, the feeling to^ 
wards good; say that all things lead ns towards it naturally, and 
that th^e is in man, we will say not tibe Physical inability or th^ 
MentiJ, but the Moral, what is the case wilii him? This, that he 
does eviL 

And let us remembw that voluntary thou^ts are o^r^ion, that 
speech is 4ietiony that deeds are action^ and we can see that the 
nature of man may be good, at the same time that, his deeds are 
evil. ¥or to act^ and yet that our action should not hid in accord- 
ance with the law of Qod, which is the ^^rule and measure of 
Qood" ; this is that our act should be evil. In other words, a 
nature may be in itself essentially good, and yet if it have lost 
the ability to obey Ood's Law, its actions -are evil. ^ does man 
sin, although his nature be good. Nay, more, he sins always^ in 
every thought, if or A and action, wherein he has not Grace. 

We would add another remark, to uphold and confirm that which 
we say ; and this is, that we have nsed the word ^' inability ^^* be- 
cause we have no other word to express our idea. Now, t&e very 
deficiency of the word *^ inability" is this, thajt it seems to imply 
an excuse ; that it seems to acquit, to cast off a responsibility, 
and thereby to make man guiltless, for men will say, ^^ If he is 
by nature wnabhj why is he condemned ?" 

The proper answer to this is, "Physical inability excuses, so 
does Mental, but Moral, never" ; before the courts of God, or 
those of man, moral inability voids not guilt. Say that a duty is 
bound upon a mui, that of defending his country from an invader, 
that of laboring for the supp<^ of his family, that of serving in 
any office the law ei\joins upon him ; if the man be bed-ridden, or 
si<^, or deficient in physical ability, then is he not responsible, he 
is excused. Also, if he is mentally unable, let us say insane, or 
idiotic in mind, then is he excused, as is both na,tural and just. 
But moral inability, eofar as it does not make, him physically or 
merUaUy tmablSf shall still leave him liable, even in the eyes of 
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BOH. Yoa may proTeWof^ a jiiry, that tbfi man was feeble in WiU, 
but except it be so great as to have tooehed his Mental or Physical 
powers, it shall be no ezcmse. Yon may manifest to them that 
naturally he ^^ had very little Conscientioas feelings, or that his 
Affections were of a nature very imperfect" ; but the moral in- 
ability shall be no excuse, excqpt it hare amennted to physical or 
mental inability. This is a principle in aD law, that natural moral 
inability y bdonginff to the race or to ike indimdualj U no exeuie, 
voide no re9pon9ibiUty. And however men may seek to evade this 
conclusion by yerbal paradox, still, in fact, it will stand, thereby 
showing that Moral Ini^bility is something altogether difiSerent 
from Mental or Physical Inability, and that the difference is, that 
it does not void reMponotbiUty or annvl guiU. 
. Now in reference to this subject of ^ Moral Inability,'* or that 
consequcaice of our neural st^te of Original Sin, by reason of 
irbkh, fe cannot of ourselves obey the Law of God, X may be per- 
mitted to quote from a book, written by mysdf^ a passage, whidh 
I hope will give some degree of explanation.'*' ^^ What then is bap- 
tism in their case, (that of kfants,) considered as a rite for the 
ranissios of sins ? This may be seen from the nature of jsiu 
What then is sin ? This, neith^ m<Mre ncur less, ^the transgresabn 
of the Law f this is actual sin. And how does this come ? how 
comes it, that since ^the law is holy, ajod just, and true,' since 
^ virtue,' or conduct, in obedience to the law of Qod, ^is the law 
of man's liature/f thiskt men transgress the law, for that law is 
evidently in accordance with man's best interests? 

*^ Certainly it is not by the bondage of An iron fate predestinating 
us to be sinful; as certainly it is not the force of internal circum- 
stances driving us onward and impdling us to sin, for every man^ 
knows, by the fact that he is a man, that fnan is the lord of dr- 
cumfitanceB.'' 

^^ How then does it come ? By this, that there is a moral inability * 
to keep Gh)d's Imw perfectly j an inability bom with us, and which we 
clearly see not to have belonged to man's nature originally, but to 
have been the remit of a deteriorationy which is called the Fall ?" 

*' This inability is in the infant; it developes itself in him just 
80 soon as reason and responsibility begin to develope themselves. 
And the gr^sat end of remission, of forgiveness, of reconciliation, is 

* '* Meroy to Babes/' page 135. f Bishop Butler. 
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the putting an epd to this inability, not in itself ^ but in actual 
transgression, and in its own guiltiness. The fact of the inability, 
and of its origin, every one can see from his own nature/' 

^^ The nature of Original Sin, the cause of this inability, we do 
not clearly know in this world, even our deepest imaginings cannot 
penetrate it. The very consideration of it 'is inyolyed in the 
deepest mystery. It would seem that there is a hideausness and 
horror about it, more fearful than we can imagme, when we think 
that for its remission and pardon, the Eternal Word must take 
flesh, and be bom, suffer, die, and be buried, that it should be 
remitted." 

^^It would seem, too, that if we could <mly comprehend it, that 
sin is ultimately an actual and real deathj of which the death of 
this world is only the shadow. It would seem also to be of the 
nature of an infection, reaching from generation to generation, 
andfrt>m father to son, extending as a disease, loathsome of itself 
in the eyes of God and Man. It would seem also as if it tainted 
the nature of all men as unquestionably the infected nature of 
diseased animals, although undeveloped, still is in their offspring. It 
would appear also that there is some impenetrable and mysterious 
connection, as it were, between the souls of all men, — ^between our 
souls and the souls of all our progenitors, and consequently with 
the souls of them in whom the deterioration took place.'' 

^^ And lastly, it is plainly manifest from the Scripture, that in 
this world .... we are all bom subject to this evil taint. We 
were by nature, ^children of wrath,''*' ^As by one man sin 
entered into the worid, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all, for that all have sinned.'t So from all these considerations, 
would it seem that this natural inability requires remission. The 
sinfulness that is in us by birth must be pardoned. This is called 
Original Sin." 

^^ I need not say that the explanation of it is difficult from the 
first^ — ^in that we, as men bom in sin, cannot understand what 
sin is clearly in this life, or how it looks in the eye of a most Holy 
God. Only this I will say, that any other opinion than this of 
Original Sin, will and must force us into difficulties and contradic- 
tions, overthrowing the whole plan of salvation." 

So far I have quoted, that I may the more clearly explain this 

* Eph. ii. 3. t Bom. v. 12- 
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pomt. N0W9 I ask candidly, having, as we must htye, by the 
explanation before given, a feeling of Good and a standard of 
Good, do we not know from our own consdonsness that onr fanlt 
and the fault of our nature is the inability to reach it ? Can we 
not also refer that inability to the very part and portion of our 
nature wherein it rests, the Governing or Moral faculties of the 
Conscience, the Will, the Beason, the Affections. 

Certainly, therein we feel the inability to exist. For every 
man knows that in each act, the will, the conscience, the reason, 
the affections should come in perfectly as the guides and rules of 
all physical and mental action, so that no act should be done save 
under their control and by their guidance, just as the helm and 
compass should influence each movement of the vessel. Every one 
knows also, that in men's acticms naturally these even now come m, 
more or less, in an enfeebled and weak way ; and feels that if they 
could influence him as they ought to influence him, and as they 
are intended by God to do, then would his life be good, under the 
governance of the Law of God and man. Every man therefc^e 
recognizes this weakness and inability in our present moral posi- 
tion, as an element of the being of an imperfect and fallen nature. 
Every man also recognizes and clearly understands the seat of this 
inability to be wh«re* I have placed it. 

This remark being made, I shall go on to examine the moral 
powers of man a» they eictuMy exist. That is the Governing 
powers of Conscience, Will, Reason, the Affections, in their pre- 
sent state of weakness and feebleness, doing their work imper- 
fectly ; and as I go along drawing forth precepts concerning the 
strengthening of them, and supplying them with their utmost pos- 
sible ability. 

* I have, as it may be seen, placed the ejffM of Original Sin primarily in 
ihe weakness of the Goyeming or Spiritual Powers in the race and the indi- 
vidual. And thereby the Supematnial Gift of the Presence and the Imme- 
diate Grace being withdrawn, these powers, which, by means of that role, 
had the office and the ability to goyem the man, have lost, in a degree which 
we can hardly estimate, that power. Thereby the other powers that ought 
to be subordinate, are disordered and out of place. The ii^ury then of Original 
Sin is primarily and eatually upon men's Spiritual power8,-^but in effect 
. upon the whole nature, and all the powers of body, soul and spirit This dis- 
tinction, a very important one, I hope my readers will apprehend. 

9 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tfaer^ axe in human nature, Goyendng Powers and Powers Snbordinate.^Ko 
powers in human nature esaentaallj.eyil. — ^Anger analyzed as a proof of 
this assertion. — Evil action eomes from the weakness of the OoTeming 
Powers, not the strength of Passions. — ^Laws of the Gorerning Powers.— 
1st, Qoveming Powers should govem-^Subordinate Powers only subordi- 
nately act. — ^Dangers from breach of this first law. — ^2d, They should act 
always, others only^intermittingly. — 3d, They goyem according to a Law. 
—This is tiie Law o£ Cbd, which is also the Law of the harmony of man's 
natuxe.*-The.relatioii of moral to mental power, 

Wb have treated, in the previoos Ghiq)tery of the inability or 
weakness of the Governing or moral powers in man, and that we 
believe^ in a manner so plain and clear^ that no one who has 
thought upon his own being gravely and searchingly, can mistake 
the truth we have brought ii)Lto view, and the moral principles 
ca{)able of being educed from it. We have shown that man has 
in his nature, Governing or moral powers, the peculiar quality of 
which is, that their office is to rule the rest of his nature according 
to the Law of God. 

Now the very idea of Governing powers supposes powers Subor- 
dinate, whose natural state is subjection — ^the being ruled and the 
being guided; so that thereby we shall have two classes esta- 
blished at once, the one of powers governing^ whose function is to 
govern^ — ^the other, of powers Svhordinatey whose functions is to 
be governed. This is the first natural division of the powers of 
man's nature. 

Now upon the mere statement of the distinction, there will ari^ 
two most important questions and objections, which must be dis- 
posed of before any further progress can be made. It may be 
said, first, "Admitting the division, — ^instead of powers governing 
and powers subordinate, should it not be powers good and powers 
evUf Are there not in our nature, powers and faculties and prin- 
ciples, that of their nature and by themselves are naturally evil^ 
which the Qoveming powers, the Conscience, Will, Reason, and 
Affections do check and repress ? So that the Governing powers 
are good in their nature, — ^the subordinate powers evil in their 
nature." 
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This manifestly is a most important consideration, one that is 
to be gone into fnlly, and fully resolved upon, before we can make 
any progress. And so much i& its favor we may say, that in all 
cases of evil action, almost always we can see that it arises from 
these Subordinate faculties, desires, feelings, &c. Although, of 
course, this may .arfee in one of two ways : if they are evil in . 
their nature essentially, the function of the other is to sup- 
press, annihilate,' destroy them. If they are in themselves good, 
and their function is to be subordinate, of course, then, not being 
subordinate, will be to be m that ease, and that only^-evil. And 
therefore upon this last supposition^ that evil in action may arise 
from them, does not prove them evil in nature. 

Now, this is otbr resolution. Man has faculties that are good in 
themselves — ^he has none that are evil in themselves — ^he has facul- 
ties that are benevolent naturally, none that are malevolent or 
malignant naturally. 

For this resolution we shall appeal to the consciousness of each 
and every man. All men know wherein they do evil. Each man, 
therefore, is aware by what desire, or feeling, or emotion of his 
nature he is betrayed to the eVil that he does. Now, let him take 
that same desire, and by examining it carefully, he shall find that 
there are cases wherdn the exercise of that desire of his nature is 
not only not evil, but is more than that, is good. Nay, further- 
more, he shall find the feeling in all eases is good, provided only 
that it be under the guidance of Reason, and Conscience, and 
Will, and the Affections, guided by them according to the mea- 
sure* they prescribe. 

We shaU take an instance. One of the most violent passions, 
and of those that give rise to the greatest amount of evil, is 
.\nger — ^ia not that evil in itself, and its nature — ^naturally evil ? 
Certainly not. Its evil is, that it is not ruled. When it is under 
the Governing Powers, then it is good, and always good. And so 
the direction of the Scripture with reference to it is, " Be ye angry 
and sin not" — a permission, nay, almost an injunction to be angry, 
provided it be so ruled as not to be against the Law of God. 
Again, "Let not the sun go down upon your wrath"^t is not to 
be permanent so as to take the place of the Affections, which are 
to be permanent, or to become a guiding quality instead of a Sub- 

* Their measure and rule of course is Ihe Law of God. 
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ordinate and momentary one. So far the reason of any and every 
thonghtful individual can see that the diatinctiona of the Soripturer 
with reference to Anger agree with the principle laid dowiv that 
no subordinate faculty is in itself evil, but that its evil i» ia it& 
being not ruled by those powers whose function is to rule, for the 
direction of the Apostle in reference to anger amounts to this : 
^' Let the WUl, the Beason, the Oonsclence, the Affections govern 
your natural emotion of anger, according to the Law of Qod^ and 
then its actions shall be good and not evil — otherwise evil." 

But further than this we can go, and evince the smne thing in a 
positive manner by an analysis of Anger itself, in its results and 
its action. We can show thai so far from being an aggressive 
emotion, that it is strictly defensive. That it has prominent in it 
two feelings, both of them good. The first, the sense of ii\]ustice 
done to ourselves ; the second, the desire of putting an end to it. 
And whether in momentary Anger or in Besentment, this can be 
shown to be the case with it always. 

Nay, more, further research will manifest to us that to have 
been bom with the natural faculty of Anger predostnnant, this is 
so far from being a disadvantage, that it is a positive and decided 
advantage, if it be only governed and ruled, giving energy, 
strength, power, and endurance, which can hardly come from any- 
thing else. 

By this analysis of that one of the Subordinate emotions which 
most usually produces evil, I believe I have led the student in 
Ethics upon the way to see that my assertion is correct, — That the 
Subordinate faculties are not evil in themselves, but actually good, 
and that their evil is in not being in subjection to the governing 
faculties. I would refer to the admirable dissertations of Bishop 
Butler, published under the name of Sermons, for examples at 
full' length of this kind of Ethical Analysis, and would particular- 
ize it as one of the books most necessary to be read. 

And furthermore, I would to the student point this out as a 
most important means of improving himself in Ethical Knowledge, 
that he as an exercise should t$.ke Emotions, or Desires, or Feel- 
ings, examine and analyze them in their action, and determine 
wherein and under what conditions their action shall be good, and 
develope the rules prescribed for it by the Governing Faculties. 
I know not any habit of mind which more than this lays open our 
own nature to us and the system of God's dealings. I know not 
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any that more tends to make ns charitable and considerate to- 
wards the feelings of our friends and companions, and courageous 
in reference to the events of life. 

For the ordinary tone of that which many call Moral Philo- 
sophy, looks upon faults of character and temper as absolute and 
evU in themselves. And, therefore, instead of seeking down to 
the good that lies beneath, and trying to guide it and call it forth, 
and being, therefore, considerate, it is censorious, and gives the 
individual who has the fault as much credit for natural and in- 
eradicable evil, as it does the rattlesnake or the viper for venom, 
injuring thereby both society and the man. 

Secondly. Persons bom with any of these " subordinate'* quali- 
. ties unusually strong, in the earlier part of their life are deluded 
into the feeling that these, being evil m tTiemsehes^ as they think, 
are to be utterly rooted out ; and they therefore set themselves 
energetically to this vain task, and often with the most, intense 
agony. Which, when in middle age, they find impossible to be 
done, they become rebels in a measure, or outlaws to any belief 
in Moral Qovemment, and give themselves up to live by chance, 
as may be most pleasant to them. 

' For these reasons, and to avoid these very plain evils of the 
time, I do conceive that the^ Ethical exercise I have spoken of 
will be very advantageous. 

I might go on with a more extended analysis, and by means of 
it manifest, in the plainest way, the assertion I have made, that 
none of the Subordinate Faculties are in theiJr nature evil, nor 
evil in their action when they are under the guidance of the 
Cbveming Faculties ; but I believe that with the refwr^nce I have 
given to Bishop Butler, and the inducement I have held out to 
Ethical Analysis, what I have said upon the subject is enougk 

Having thus shown that none of the ^^ Subordinate" qualities 
are in themselves evil, and that in their action they are good when 
guided by the ** governing" faculties, the second of these ques- 
tions comes up. Admitting that there are "governing" powers 
and "subordinate" powers^ you have assented that evil comes 
from a weakness in the " governing" powers in the race and in 
the individual. Now " the same consequences will come from an 
extraordinary strength in the ^ subordinate' powers naturally ex- 
isting." 

In answer to this, I say that the relation is that of subordina- 
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ti(m ; and that by the very nature of tiie Human Beu^, it cannot 
be changed from that relation to one of strife and contest between 
two antagonist powers. The ^' goTeming" powers mre to gmnm ; 
this is th^ function, and they always mU govern^ how weak 
soerer they be, if only they go according to thejbr Law. And the 
^^ subordinate" fowen will idways be subordinate to them,, how 
strong soeyer they may be, for the one is ^^ goTeming/' the odier 
'^ subordinate." It is the weakness, then, of the one, and not the 
strength of the other, that .originates evil. And the strength of 
the ^^ governing" powers is according to their law.* 

From this it may be plainly seen that there is no man, how 
weak soever his Governing powers are, and how strong his Subor- 
dinate ones, that cannot, if fie willy rule, and check the last,* a 
truth which the experience of each man will confirm. 

It remains, therefore, in ord^ to the finishing of this chapter, 
to examine the differences that exist between the ^^ governing" 
faculties and those that are ^^ subordinate." And the first and most 
manifest difference is this, that the ^^ governing" iTaculties are 
always to govern in him whose life is moral, uid acciU'ding to the 
truth of his nature. Reason, the Coliscience, the Affections, the 
guiding, influence of a self-determined Will, these are to be seen 
and felt in each and all his actions and words. These are always 
to come in, and the ^^subordinate" faculties not always, but oi^y 
according to the measure prescribed by these. 

In this fact will be seen the solution of some difSoult easeff, 
even of some that may have carried men away with a false glare. 
For if we take one of the high^ ^' subordinate" faculties, that of 
Benevolence, for instance, or that of Maternal Affection, and ask, 
<^ May so exalted a faculty as this rule and become a ^ governing* 
faculty ?" and the answer is, ^^ No" ; from the simple fact that it 
is "subordinate." 

Nay, not even the natural feeling of Theopathy, or love Qodward, 
not even this is to be a ruling faculty ; but it is to be enlightened 
and proportionated in its action by Reason, to be measured as to 
its ends by Conscienoe, to be adapted to the good of society, soft- 
ened and humanized by the Affections, and guided in a fixed and 
determined line of direiction by a fore-thoughted and fore-planning 
WiU. 

* This is discassed in the latter part of this chapter. 
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'^ And lie that gives himself up to any 8ab<Nrdinate faeoltj, eren 
of the highM^uftd pnrefit, and permits this to engross his mind so 
«0 to dethrone the ^^ goyeming" powers from their seat, and puts 
it in their stead, dds man is wholly wrong. This man prepares 
for himself insanity, if it be made to preponderate oyer the Will 
or Reason; destmetion of natural honesty and piety, if his desire 
preponderate otot his Conseiel^ce; and fierce i^atieism that de^ 
apises all relations to society, if it oyerpower the Affections. 

For as we haye said, the ^^ governing" faculties ought to goyom 
always. And when they do not goyem, when the man knowingly 
and willingly exalts anything dse in their stead, th^ he prepares 
the way of his o#n accord for moral disease; we use not the words 
merely for moral transgression, but for such a state of his moral 
constittUion as must lead to moral transgression ultimately, or else 
be saved from it only by insanity or mental incapacity. 

Another inference we would draw from this, which is more im- 
portant still than the last. It is seen that the business of die 
governing faculties is to govern always. Of course their weakness 
is in their non-governance, first, which we have spoken of in the 
last paragraph ; and secondly, m their fntermisHon* 

For hereby they become as the ^' subordinate'' faculties, whidi 
ate of their own nature, only intermittent, acting at intervals. 
Upon this I would remark, first, that the greatest amount of un- 
happiness that is caused to any individual, is caused by the inter- 
mission of the '^ governing" powers, by the person one time ruling, 
checking, constraining the *^ subordinate" faculties by them, and 
again permitting these faculties to take thar place and rule. Upon 
this all weakness and inconsistency of course depends. And he 
that shall look at the two supposable although never entirely pos- 
sible cases of a man, on the one side ruled by tiie superior facul* 
ties entirely, and one on the other in whom one or more of the 
^^subordinate" faculties, even in a faulty shape, have taken their 
place entirely, such as ambition or avarice, he shall see that these 
both admit of something of happiness, which the other is not 
capable of. And he shall see that inconsistency of thought and 
word, of resolution and action, of moral knowledge and conduct, 
and worse than all, the feeling of self-contempt thence ensuing, 
this state, a state in which the ^^ governing" fru^ulties now rule, 
and now do not, is one of the most miserable in the world. 

The secobd moral inference which we had intended to make is 
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thil^ that the ^^ goTaming" powers by their nature being intended 
to be always acting, and therefore, as we hare shown in this ehap- 
ifir being capable of subduing passions, affections, desires, emo- 
ti<»is of any degree of strength whatsoever, and proportionating 
them to their law ; it follows that their strength is in their can- 
tmuUy of action^ their weakness in their intermission. When they 
act alwayn^ that is, when their influence is exerted at every mo* 
ment of life as a prineipU of 9upremacy^ by the individual man, 
then will they be able to rule any one of the ^^ subordinate" facul- 
ties at any time. 

But when the man lives as an animal, indiJOferent to their action, 
until it is necessary, in opposition to some of the '^ subordinate" 
faculties; then these powers, merely called up for the occasion, 
shall be invariably vanquished. For ''governing" faculties that 
do not govern alway$y have no strength at any particular crisis. 
The man who, in ail things and at all timeSy rules himself by the 
ruling powers of his nature, that man shall be able in the one thing 
wherein he has the most danger to subdue that danger^ But he 
who uses Reason, and Win, and the Affections, and the Conscience 
imly against that one emotion 6r passion, and only at the time that 
it rebds, that man shall invariably be overcome. Let the men that 
are able to rule themselves examine^ and the men who are^not able, 
and both classes shall find this account to be true. Hence shall 
they deduce <me of the best practical rules, or rather principles of 
life and action. 

Another thing we shall note in reference to these two classes. 
The '^ governing" faculties, in order to be perfect in their action, 
must, in addition to the two qualifications that we have laid down, 
have also another — ^that of governing according to a lavh, and not 
according to themselves. The WiU that places in itself the reason 
of its guidance; the Reason that puts in reason, or its reasoning 
the cause of acting; the Conscience that makes of itself the ulti- 
mate role, or the Affections that decide wholly by themselves, — 
these are, or become evil. 

And he that has examined the greatest evils inflicted by man 
upon his fellows, he will find them to have taken place from those 
who had the power of governing themselves^ and that perpetually, 
but did so, not by a law, but by themselves^ — a case perhaps per- 
mitted only for particular purposes by die Almighty. And he 
that will look at the misery such men are capable of inflicting, per- 
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liaps may see good reasons why so many are permitted to be naitt-' 
tbRj deficient in their powers. 

We shall finish this Chapter by making two observations. Th« 
first is, that our division of the faculties into ^' governing '' and 
'^sabc^dinate/' is a natural one, supported by nature itself. She 
tells us that unity of abtion is, in some measure, the perfection of 
man's nature, — ^that all feelings, powers, faculties, desires, should- 
work on together in moral harmony, — ^that there should be no jar- 
ring, no discordance ; but, as the Platomsts say, there should be 
in all perfect natures, ^^ unity in multipUeity." 

Now, that very ^^oneness in multiplicity," man, as a limited 
being, existing under ihe conditions of Space and Time, manifestly 
would have, but for the weakness of the "governing powers," which 
I have spoken of, and it would consist in the constant subordina- 
tion of all the other powers to them, or rather through them, to 
the Law of Gbd, who is the Supreme Qood and the Supreme Law. 

And if man had<that "oneness," he would be entirely good ac- 
cording to his nature, as a limited being, without any change in 
the nature of his present faculties^ more than that of complete and 
entire subordination — ^that change bringing them in their action, 
and in themselves to the most complete perfection of which they 
are capable. 

The question comes up here most appropriately of the influence 
of the moral powei^ and their cultivation upon the intellectual, or, 
as they are commonly called, the mental faculties. Now putting 
aride altogether the fact that Reason is one of the "governing" 
powers, inasmuch as it will be found, upon referring to the book 
that treats of it, to be quite a different thing from reasoning ^ — ^Put- 
ting this aside, I think that the view we have given of "govern- 
ing" and "subordinate" faculties, will give us, upon this point, 
principles of the highest importance. 

It is by that view plain that in all right action of our nature, 
there is first the subordinate faculty or faculties working towards 
tiieir ends. And secondly, that along with that force, there 
always exists anothw, that is the power of all the "governing" 
faculties, as ruling and guiding. In all mental operations, then, 
there will be normally a two-fold action-^that of the mental 
faculty, and that of the moral faculty ; and in all cases of perfect 
and appropriate action, these both will come in. 

It follows from this, that there ought to be two ways of increas* 
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ing the intellectoal powers; the first by developing the meatU 
power itself; the second, by developing and bringing to perfection 
the moral powers, so as to act strongly upon the mental power, 
which we desire to cultivate; and that this last ought to effect 
the object as fully as the first. 

For the relation of these two in actum will resemble that of a 
piece of machinery, in which there is the immediate tool that effects 
the given work, which is united by a certain attachment to a dritmg 
power \ or it will resemble the axQ fitted to hew, the saw to cut, 
the augur to bore, guided and driven by the arm of the workman. 
The state then of the instrument in itself, as to adaptedness to its 
purpose, in metal, weight, sharpness, and so forth, is one recfui- 
site to action ; that of the power that drivesit, whether in machi- 
nery or muscular strength, is a second. 

And much about the same relation do I conceive the intellectual 
powers bear dynamically to the moral faculty.- I have no objec- 
tion, then, to acknowledge that the mere mental power of many a 
man have been as great as ShiJcspeare's originally; but for effect 
and dynamic action, something more is necessary than power 
merely mental. 

This is enough to indicate and illustrate the connection. We 
shall, however, announce mose precisely the conclusion we have 
4Some to upon this matter first, and then our reasons fcNr it. It is 
this : — '^ If you wish to develope to the uttermost your own intd- 
lectual powers, or those of youth, whether your own children or 
those committed to your care: the first and greatest means is the 
establishment, to the completest degree that the instaiikee will admit 
of, of the supremacy of the moral power." 

We shall not claim to demonstrate this; we shall onfy give rea- 
sons that may show its probability. 

In the first place, more persons are kept firom a development of 
their mental powers by impediments to, than by actual deficiency 
in those powers : and secondly, almost all these are impediments 
to the '^governing*' powers. Look at the reasons why children 
or men cannot develope their mental powers, — '*• He could not fix 
his mind to study ;" " He could take no interest in studies ;" " I 
believe he could study well enouj^ but I never could persuade 
him to do so ;" or, ^^He knew he could study, and that he ought 
to do, but he never did it." What are these excuses which we 
bear so often ? All of them deficiencies of the governing pow^^ 
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not Impairing, but at the very first wholly preventiDg the exercise 
of the Mental powers. The first a deficiency of the Will, the 
second of the Affections, the third of the Reason, the fourth of the 
Conscience. AcHuU stupidity in nine €ase$ otU qf ten 19 eausedj 
not by deficiency in ike Mental facultie$y bvt by inertness of the 
moral powers; m^ he that examines history and sees how the 
fierce passions which inflame and set the Will, ambition and hatred 
and avarice, have enabled the mental powers to act, may see this 
to be true. He, too, that sees how much the Affections will both 
give a spring and impetus to mental labor shall see the same. 

But most fuUy it may be observed in teaching. In fact this is 
the great secret of educational abiHty, the skill and knowledge of 
character, to see that ^' in the moral faculties are the beginnings of 
mental ability," and the power to discern in the pupil that part 
of the moral nature that is easiest to cultivate, and then the culti- 
vation of it so as to apply the moral force mentally. 

This explains the value of a teacher and of teaching in eontra* 
distinction to mere reading. 

But we can, I think, confirm this conclusion by another reason^ 
and that is, that if we look at actions in a moral or religious point 
of view, we shall find that all immoral actions do more or less 
impede mental activity. With regard to grosser crimes and sins, 
it is sufficiently manifest that they decay the mental powers, nay, 
sometimes utterly etase them. With regard to others, I think 
that the experience of most men will show, that not only great 
sins, but even moral faults, errors, deficiencies do more or less 
impede the mental powers, and, of course, to take them away will 
be to give greater freedom to the mental powers, and greater 
development. 

And he that shall consider the three laws of these governing 
faculties, as I have laid them out, and then reflect upon the power 
of Motive upon mental action, the power of Habit and the power 
of Order, he shall not be slow in concluding that those faculties 
whose pecuHar office it is to guide and govern ; secondly, to act 
continuously; and thirdly, to act according to a fixed law; must, 
from the very nature of the thing, have an exceeding great effect 
upon intellectual ability. 

But to conclude this subject. I would request the reader to 
suspend his judgment until he has seen the chapters that treat of 
these powers separately, and then I hope he shall see so much to 
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confirm his view that he will accede to the opinion I have here 
enounced. 

In the meantime, from a very extended experience, both in 
teaching and in observation upon society, I will say that there is 
more mental ability and mental power running to waste in this 
country than in any other, and that ten thousand times more 
mental development in general might ihere be than there is ; and 
the reason of it is this, that as teachers and parents in general 
we do not see the relation there is between the "governing" and 
the " mental" powers, and we often omit altogether the cultivation 
of the first, and apply ourselves entirely to the development of the 
second : and for that reason mental ability remains torpid, and 
powers that otherwise would be in vigorous action do not even 
germinate. 

The remedy for this is in a careful culture bestowed especially 
Upon the moral power ; a steady and equable discipline that shall 
exercise uid* develope to the utmost the Conscience, the Higher 
Reason, the Afiections, and the Will. This alone can remedy the 
evil of which we speak.- 
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and, therefore, when we talk of Conscience, conceive that it is but 
a short method of saying that snch a thing is '^useful/' or 
"agreeable," or "reasonable," or "consonant to our nature," 
or to any other standard that is set up. Now with reference to 
these opinions, we shall meddle with but few of them. Some 
are decided by principles previously settled ; some others are mere 
paradoxes which we need not argue against ; and for others, it is 
not worth arguing for or agailist. 

We shall therefore state our conclusion. Consdence is not the 
moral sense exclusiveli/y or that which has exclusively a natural 
perception of Good. For Reason perceives as a sense that which 
is good in reference to our individual Self. The Affections per- 
ceive that which is good in reference to Society, but Conscience 
that which is good in reference ts afiUnre responsibUiti/ unto Gfod. 
In other words, the Law of God is manifested to us through Rea- 
son and through the Affections as through Conscience. By dSt* 
these faculties we perceive that which is morally Good, or as some 
choose to style it, "the moral quality in actions." Strictly, there- 
fore, do we confine the definition of Conscience to the " percep- 
tion of the good or evil in action with reference to a future respon- 
sibility." 

Now, let any man look to these three faculties, and he shall see 
that they embrace a perception of Good, or of accordance with 
God's will in all things that can possibly come in contact with 
man^-the Reason in reference to his nature intei^ally, and the 
agreement of all its powers with the external system ; the Affec- 
tions of Good and Evil in reference to the Home, the Family and 
the Church, and the Conscience of " Good and Evil in relation to 
a future responsibiUly," or what may still more plainly declare it, 
" the relation of Good and Evil in Time and Space to Good and 
Evil in Eternity." 

The Consoience, therefore, in man, we consider to be the faculty ' 
by which he perceives the moral effect of actions in Time in re- 
ference to their results upon himself in Eternity. It is that sense 
which over and above the idea of Right and Wrong, has with it 
the idea of duty, the sense that it is right, and proper, and suita- 
ble to act this way, and not that ; and the sense that if we do this 
way, then are we to be declared just ; if we do that way, then are 
we to be declared unrighteous. That it is the sense of Duty and 
of Responsibility, An idea manifestly altogether different in 
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itself from that of a perfect accordance inth Beason. For 
although that which is perfectly in accordance with Beason, shall 
also be perfectly onr duty, yet still in fact the ideas are different. 

It needs no other proof than that in all men and in all nations 
the feeling " I ought" exists cotemporaneons with the feeling of 
choice in actions. The child feels it just as soon as the man. And 
oftentimes this feeling " I ought" shall come in, in an action — 
we shall reject it, yet subsequent experience shall shpw it to 
have been right, Beason shall proTe it, and Law. It must be, 
therefore, a separate original faculty. Nay, jEurthermore, it is the 
earliest in action of all moral faculties, and that which is the gate 
of entrance unto all moral aeticm. 

Nov, in this stage of our examination, it inay be as well to con- 
firm our assertions, by the opinions of two men antecedent to 
Christ and Christianity, Socrates and Pythagoras, of whom the 
^^t was cjearly that man among the Heathen, who, by the force 
of nature, came nearest to Christianity, and the other was, per- 
haps, the man of greatest Genius among the Ancients. 

Socrates, as the foundation of his own moral progress, asserted 
that it d^aided upon his Demon, or Spiritual Guardian. He 
asserted that this spiritual being never commanded, but always 
forhadcy so that if he were going to do anything, and he felt no 
prohibition, then he might do it^ and its consequences would be 
good. If not, he felt a peculiar check coming from his Demon, 
which he could not more particularly describe, and if he did not 
comply with it and refrain, evil invariably followed. And anec- 
dotes without number are told by his disciples with reference to 
circumstances so ensuing. 

Again, with regard to Pythagoras. Although in regard to him 
we are in more difficulty than in respect of Socrates, in that his 
lessons were given to a secret society under ambiguous and enig- 
matic forms, still we can see that his moral philosophy was one 
founded upon the Conscienoe and the Beason, as naturaUy moral 
and governing powers. His Y was a famous instance of this. The 
Greek letter upsilon, simflar in form to the English Y, was con- 
sidered by him to be a " deep mystery." 

The reader will see that in the figure of the letter there is one 
path dividing into two, one to the right and the other to the left. 
The ^^ mysterious" meaning of it, then, is that at each moment of a 
man's life he is at the angle of the fork, two pa^ before himy one 
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of datj, leading to happiness, tbe other of that which is wrong, 
and leads to misery. That this position is a perpetntf and, con- 
stant position for each man from birth to death,, and that the 
commencement of 6ood is for him ever to turn into the one path 
instead of the other, A parable this is, which clearly depends 
upon a Moral Philosophy, having for its basis Conscience ^d 
Reason. 

Now, let us consider these two doctrines. In that of Pytha- 
goras is shadowed.forth tiie twofold nature of action, as right or 
wrong — ^the possibility of choice — ^the fact that we go rjght by an 
effort under instruction — ^that going right, we go upon a path ^ 
whose terminus, while we know it to be happiness, we do not <lis- . 
corn. Surely in this emblem of the great Heathen lover of wis- 
dom,* there is an instruction even for us who are Christians. 

In that of Socrates we can see that his idea was of a Guiding 
Power, antecedent to reason, or knowledge, or experience, yet 
whose decreep were always confirmed by them afterwards ; of a 
power that was prophetic and foresaw evil, yet never told the 
nature of that result it foresaw, but only forbade or prohibited. 
And lastly, we find that Socrates invariably attributed {his to a 
personal influence^ existing unthout htmseff. K the reader will 
look further on in this treatise, he shall find that stripped of things 
alien to them, these notions of these philosophers-were neither 
more nor less than the discoveries of the natural mind in refer- 
ence to the faculties of Conscience and the Reason . 

We win not pretend, as other philosophers have done, to cast 
ourselves back into the situation of Socrates or Pythagoras, and 
to enter on the solution of the questions to them insolvable, which 
ihe facts presented, upon merely the means that they possessed. 
For this is " a Christian" Science. • And we believe that to the 
difficulties of Nature there is no other solution than the facts of 
Qrace; to the problem of Natural Religion, nought else suffices 
save the GospeL There is no Moral Philosophy true and perfect 
but one that leads to and ends in Christianity. 

We say, then, that these facts of human, nature, so experienced 
and represented by the heathens, Socrates and Pythagoras, have 
no solution save in the doctrines of Revelation. 1st. That there 



* The sages before him had been called ** wise men'^ ; Pythagoras took in- 
stead the name of " Fhilosopbos," loter of wudom. 
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is to be a Future Jadgment (^ all nan/ snd all aetiomi^ all men. 
2d. That no man is condemned without the folleflt und most con* 
Btant opportunity and oapacitj of having done aoeordfoig to God's 
Will, or without the sense at each moment of Mfa, as to whidi is 
the right waj of actings and whedter he was doiAg so or not. And 
lastly, ^hi^thit sense ia conveyed to him by a Personal Being 
having a p(rwer and authority^ and knowledge above reason^-^that 
is, the Holji Spirit, the Paradete* 

He that chooses- to examine the £iicta as represented by these 
Heathens, shall see that of the questions arising firom the facta — 
these- truths are the- only solution. Kay, even he who is unbap- 
tized in the name of Christ, and that shall take his own experienoe 
of his own GonsoUnce, shall find no solution save this, and that 
this is one perfecfly adequate. - . 

We have already defined sufficiently what we believe Conscience 
to be ; we have guarded it frpm being mistaken for Beason or for 
the Affections. It therefore remains to exanune it in and accord* 
ing to its action. Now when we examne Conscience in reference 
to its action, we find that its actions are in snccescdon, clearly .to 
be divided into three cla88ee,-^he firsts Prohibitory; the second^ 
Recording; the third. Prophetic, — diat the abnple^ action of Con,'* 
science is so to be considered, and in no o&er way. 

Now if our reader look at those three distinctions, he will find 
them represented by three steps, answering to a Sylogism* 

The first is Prohibitory. 

^^ This act thou shouldest not do.^ 

The second, Ri^cording. 

" This act I have done." 

The third is Prophetic. 

"Therefore for this act I am respcmsible.*' 

He who examines Conscience in all its relations, will find that 
this embraces the sum of its action. The Prohibitory has reference 
to the Present ; the Becordmg to the, Past; the Prophetic to the 
Future. 

Upon these three phages of Conscienoe we shall proceed to dis- 
course, warning our reader at the very first, to think that these are 
not always separate and distinct in time ; but that we so divide them 

* Bj *' simple/' I mean OQundered in itself abstnotly-^noi oowi^oaled, as 
it is generally in connection with the other monU pewera. 
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for the pvpose of more fully considering them, and because, in an 
act of Conscience, the three elanents always exist in effect. 

Another remark also we would make, that the action of Con- 
science is in many cases complicated with the action of Reason; 
that which, in and because of our own nature, assigns a reason for 
action, and also With that of the Affections; but he that washes to 
imalyze Conscience, shall find that its action is distinct firom that 
of both these; and that whatsoever we call, in mere ordinary un- 
soi^tific discourse, by that name, if it come not under these heads, 
is to be attributed, to the Reason or the Affections. 

The sense of ^'justice,'' for instance, is an Affection of Society, 
and to ax^ under it, is to act under the influence of the Affections. 
The feeling which we have, that i^on upon that sense suits and 
coincides with our own nature, and is ultimately that which is most 
appropriate to it,-^this is Reason. But that emotion which, at 
the very first, when we are upon the point of doing an unjust ac- 
tion, says, ^^this ib not to he done," ihou shaU not do it;" and then 
upon our doing it, says, ^^this has been done, and the end of the 
action is not yet;" and then henceforth anxiously looks forth and 
says, ^'the end- of this action is what I know notj but a something 
that is to be feared, although unknown, "^ — ^this is Conscience. 

It is manifest, then, that the Affections enjoin having ansigned 
a reason in Society and its laws. Reason does as the Affections, 
only that it gives for its cause the advantage of the man; not 
barely his immediate advantage, but his ultimate, complete, and 
entire advantage. But Conscience prohibits and gives no reason. 

Now we have said that the first ofiSce of Conscience, considered 
exactly and 'scientifically, is Prohibitory. We say exactly, for 
that which is called ordinarily "Conscientious conduct," ia conduct 
predicated upon the three moral faculties of " Conscience," "Rea- 
son," the "Affections," and acted out with the power of a de- 
termined "Will." But we have said, that the first action of 
Conscience, abstractly considered, is negative and prohibiting; 
that its formula is not ^Hhou shalt/* but ^Hhou shaU not" We 
know that this may be objected to as not being sufficient ; but he 
that considereth, that voluntary "^action embraces thought, word, 
and deed, — ^that within voluntary action, all morality and immo- 
rality lies, — that voluntary action is not divided into two parts, 
the one good as a separate, independent quality, say as the quality 
of red is, and the other evil, a separate existing quality, as green 
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is in colors, but tlie one which is good, an actual and really exist- 
ing quality ; and the other ^vil, which is not an actvM and reaUy 
exiBting quality^ but is the negative of good: he may easily see 
how it is that Conscience is negative, — ^that its object is to shut 
man out from the evUj by prohibiting it, and thereby to ahtU him 
into the good. 

And in illustration of this, we will say, that in children the first 
clearly marked moral action that we see in them, is from negation. 
In fact, the very situation and position of childhood renders it so. 
For if there were no morality to be taught to children save that 
which had a Reason sufficient and adequate assigned for it, mo- 
rality could not exist until the reasoning power had been fiilly 
developed; whereas the fact is this, that with voluntary action 
there awak^ this sense of Right, and it is negative and prohibi- 
tory, not reasoning. And when we lo(A to children, we find a 
very greaJt capacity and tendency for the Negative, and none, or 
very little, for that which founds obligation upon reasoning. Let 
a mother say to a child, "John do not do that, for it is wrong," — 
a something merely negative, for it is a prohibiting command,* 
founded upon a pure negative, and the child shall obey, his inter- 
nal sense, the first and initial moral sense, agreeing with the exter- 
nal prohibition ; but reason, argue with, try to persuade, convince 
and so forth, and the immediate effect is confusion and doubt. 
Hence we may see how exactly the Internal Nature of the child 
agrees with the Scripture doctrine of the Authority of Parents, 
as well as with the account here given of the nature of the Con- 
science. 

And he that shall listen to the experience of savage nations, 
and of those without Christ, shall find the experience of all men 
universally to testify to the existence of an " Inward Check," a 
something that prohibits and forbids some actions, and is dose 
beside the will and desire to do these actions, and says "No'* to 
that desire. But furthermore, we shall find this observation con- 
firmed by another remark. Let a man go according to his Con- 
science, and he shall go easily, without feeling any bond upon him, 
any guidance, or any direction. Let him go against it, and instantly 
he shall find obstacles and prdiibitions, not for a moment only, but 
momently and perpetually; showing, that in the right course, 
voluntarily taken, he can walk freely, without compulsion or sense 
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of compolfiion, but that the mom^t he goes mxmg then hsa he m 
sense that negatives that wrong eadi momesit of has actioik 

It idll be seen thereby, that the faculty we are eoasidering is a 
moral instinct awaking in man the momM&t*.yoliaitary action 
awakes ; a part and portion of his nature, jnst as the senseof sight 
is a portion of his nature. And he that shall consider how the 
physical instinct of a bee actually worics npon a principle that 
sapposee the knowledge of a mathematic investigation of llie very 
deepest kind in him who imidbuited the instinct, and actually and 
practically takes the prindple for granted vneonsotoody, he shall 
have no very great difficulty in believing tile eodstence of this mcnl 
instinct'*' of ri^t and wrong existing in man. 

The seeond action of Conscience we shall note, ii its Becoriing 
power ; and when we speak of it in this view, we shaU say simply 
the Recording Conscience. Now with regard to this, the assertion 
is, that it naturally, in some way we cannot explain, ree&rds and 
ke^s recorded eadi action of the man's life. 

This is a fact of Metaphysical science ftdly estabKAed by all 
the evidence which is required in Physical science for any law of 
nature. Of the truth of it enough examples are to be found^f 

* In a ToluBie of the London Quarterly Review, which, being in the coun- 
try, and &r from libraries, I have not aooecn to^ the following story is told of 
Letage, the mathematioian of Geneva. A nataral philoMpher <tf the same 
city came to him and asked htm, "what should be the vevtieal aaf^ of Hie 
side of a f ynunid with a hexagonal base, so that it ihovdd ooatain the maxi- 
mum of solid contents with the winimnm of eurfooe.^ 

Lesage took the problem, worked hard at it fi)r a long time, and then told 
his friend the answer— so many degrees, so many minutes, and twenty-one 
seconds. His friend toM hms that he was wrong, it was twenty seconds, not 
twenty-one. Lesage took his papcn back, went over his oakolations again, 
at a great cost of time imd labor, and fbund that it was so. He was very 
curious to know how his fnend, who wis not much of a mathematician, had 
solved it. He had taken a mathematical instrument for i&e measurement of 
angles, and had measured the angle at the bottom of the cell of the bee, pre- 
suming that these were the conditions, and then set the mathematician at 
work to test his txperimeBt. 

And it was so. The bee had uawmseiouily worked up<m a principle and 
rule that it took the highest inlelleot and the highest soienoe of that time so 
long to investigate. 

Is the assertion in tbe text with regard to the moral instinct of the Con- 
soieuce in ang^t^ more extraordinary than this? 

t There is a great mystery about the memory. Men have ^ipareaily fi>r- 
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Now, vpon tibb ire assert, that in all acts of the Conscience what- 
soever, beside the first Prohibitorj or Checking action, there is a 
second, (fiTided into two parts. The first, /or the pretent, is to 
<< be conscious'' of it, to know and feel at the time that it is the 
^^I" that, is doing and none else, that the action is "meW," and 
excludes all other personal agents. 

This eonscioosness is manifestly an indispensable and immediate 
attendant npon all vohortary action, a clear knowledge connecting 
the indiyidoal's ^^ Self " with the action, so as to infer responsibility. 
And this oonscioosness, when the action has gone backward into 
the Past, then boooiMS a Record, which, from what we have above 
teen, seems incapable of b^ng erased from the being of the indi- 
vidoaL So does it seem that actually and really the Recording 
Gonsci^ice of the individual man is a book in which, day after 
day, and ho«r after hoor, events, as they pass, are enrolled in all 
their minutest circumstances ; and that, although to me now but a 
single leii is q>en, and I may have forgotten the contents of all 
the rest, «till they may be opened again, and once again the judg- 
ment of the Withholding Spirit, and of my own self-knowledge or 
Comiciousness upon Aem, appear.^ 

Hence, too, may it appear that at the day of judgment the books 
that shall be opened may be the Consciousness of our Omniscient 
Father m Heav^, wherein the actions of all men are perpetually 
and eternally enrolled ; and secondly, the history of the events of 
o«r life that has been written in and upon our being by the Re- 
gotten entirelj ciroamstanoes and impressions, and ihen, under the influence 
of some great stimoliiB, the memory of Ihem has risen up again oloar and di»-' 
tinot, w the sympathetio writing traeed upon paper comes oat to view under 
the ezeitement of the peculiar chemioal action it requires. Men have forgotten 
the language of their childhood, and spoken it again on their death-bed. 
Under the inflaence of delirium, the slightest impressions of past life haye 
come up again to consciousness. The flames of fever have brought again to 
view the tracery of records long forgotten. 

For these and otiier &ots, fer which I have no space in a feet note, I refer 
to modetninvesftigatkmhito the nature of the mind. The coaduBion is, that 
there is such a thfaig as " Latent memory.'^ That by it ''no impression, no 
feeling, no thought is ever actually forgotten, but is written dewm upon our 
nature ; so that there exists in us and in our being a most exact transcript 
and record of all the events of life, to be called forth when requink, aocordmg 
to thi wkdom of Almighty Ood.*' This is Latent Memory. 
- * " The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit." 
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cording Conscience, and has gradually rolled back into that which 
to us seems oblivion and forgetfulness, and yet is not so. 

Some call this ^^ Conscience as Witness, Accuse, and Jadge ;'^ 
we have preferred the appellations we have given, both for the 
sake of precision, and also for other reasons which wiH be seen as 
we proceed. 

We come now to that last class of operations that we attribute 
to Conscience ; that is, what we shall caU the Prophetic Conscience. 
By this we mean, that there is a third operation of the faculty^ in 
consequence of and along with the feeling of the Chedc, which is 
the first part of the action of Conscience ; and the knowledge that 
it is Recorded, the second part of its acticm. Along with these 
emotions, there is, coexisting with them, an apprehension for the 
future, a kind of dim vague feeling, hardly explaining itself, yet 
manifestly existing, of consequences of infinite weight in recom- 
pence to our act 

This, as weU as each of the other two, we shall find in every 
action of the Conscience distincUy considered; and this will and 
does always exist, and sooner than not be visible and palpable to 
the man, it will take to itself fmy shapes whatsoever, even of false 
religion or superstition. 

And when we look at Conscience, unaided by the light of Reve- 
lation, this is the most mysterious and unaccountable of all its 
actions ; but when we think that we are creatures exiitiTig in time 
and jetfraTnedfor eternity , then can wo see what it is. We can 
see that it is the stirring of the immortal and the undying within 
the mortal and perishing ; the dark instinct of our nature lifting its 
unopened eyes towards heaven ; the peeping of the young bird 
over the nest out towards its home. And therein is the function 
of Coliscience completed, that it is that sense which in Time pro- 
phesies of Eternity. 

And at once, when we consider this Prophetic power in it, and 
when again we look at the revealed facts connected with Eternity, 
of Death, Judgment, Heaven and HeU, we can see that these are 
the objects towards which its instinctive action points,* prophesy- 
ing to all of Infinite fear and Infinite pain if they will not be 
ruled and checked by the law of God. 

* If there be a poorer in a loadBtone that shall point to the north, is it a 
wonder that in man there should be an instinot that looks blindly to the judg- 
ment throne of God ? 
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We Ikave now gone througji due characters of this that we call 
Conscience, according as they appear to the natural man, or what 
;may be called the natural ethics of the Conscience ; and now we 
come unto that which C(»nplete8 them. 

Let the reader consider the first olBce of the Conscience, and 
he will see some things in reference to it that strangely correspond 
to the facts of reyelation. We attribute to this faculty a personal 
power y as if it were the influence upon us of an individual who is 
not ourselves. We say " Our Conscience checks us," " We must 
obey our Conscience," ^^ It is wrong for a man to go against his 
Conscience." What is this but to say, that this influence is a 
personal agency, separate and distinct from that of the individual, 
and operating as sudi upcm him. Again, what is this but to say, 
that this personal influence has an authority over the man in all 
his powers and faculties, which authority, mthovi any reason save 
its expression^ the man is bound to obey, and is therefore that of 
an entire and complete supremacy, a complete and unqualified 
veto upon actions of every kind. Moreover, we can see more 
plainly this notion of a peraonal being, in the fact of its Recording, 
in the fact diat those things that, with reference to the responsible 
being, man, are enrolled in the Omniscient Knowledge of God bis 
judge, these things all are known by that Recording Spirit, and 
at any time may be brought up by it. Herdn, since it is the 
same Spirit that waits upon all, we see Omnipresence and Omni- 
science' manifested. 

Again, in reference to the Prophetic office of the Conscience; in 
the forethought it has of the Future Judgment, in the fact that it 
ever attaches the idea of endless pain or happiness in a future 
eternity, to things that are done in Space and Time in this fact we 
behold again the attribute of Omniscience. 

These are things that all men see. We do not say that all men 
are brought to this conclusion, so plainly as we have brought it out ; 
but this we say, that the facts of the action of Conscience are plain 
to all, and that these facts are most easily and most naturally 
classed ag we have clasised them, when we have separated that 
which really ou^t to be separate— the Reason tod the Affections 
from Conscience. 

And then^ when ^we come to Natural Religion, we find that if 
there be an Almighty and Omniscient Being, not only Maker and 
Creator, but Father also, and Teacher, there ou^t, upon the very 
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idea of Bespoasibilztj, of £Uftl rotation, of popikge, to be a Per- 
Mttial Liflnottce prooeediiig £rom God, and dweUisg in God— one 
attaehed to ^ach indindoal in the world, uid dierefore Omnipres* 
ent ; knowing the heaHs of all men and the will, of God, past and 
present and future, and there£6re OmniBcient ; and commanding 
all men without reasons assigned, jet infedlibly true, and therefore 
Omnipotent. This influence, tiius inyested with the attributes of 
the Deity, ought therefore to exist if we follow up the facts of 
Natural Ethics, with the reasonings of Natural Beligion, and build 
upon them the edifioe which the comuderations of Beeponsibility 
and of Natvyral Justice require of us to build. 

And so stringent and imperative are these, that Ihe most ancient 
philosophy of the east has ever attributed to the influence that pro* 
duces these actions, the attributes, and all the attributes of di- 
yinity. And they in modem times, who have begun by denying 
Christianity, have almost invariably been driven by tiiese motives 
into makiifg our own personal being to be God; and that against 
the very first fact of the Natural Conscienoe, which clearly dis*^ 
tinguishes between our p^nonal heimg^ that which might to snbmity 
and tiiat other person that acts upon ours, which ka$ the right to 
eommmid with an unlimited supremacy. 

But we say, that in Revelation alone is to be found tine &ct that 
expluis all this enigma; in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Reve- 
lation teaches us tiiat eadi son of man, from birth to death, is 
attended by the influences of tiie Third Person of the Trinity, the 
Holy Ghost ; that He is ^God of one Substeaeewitii the Fathcar ;" 
that he ^Proceedeth froBt iSkt Father and tiie Son," and '<is Je- 
hovsh and the Giver of light and life.'' And the plain doctrine of 
the Holy Scriptures in regard to the Spirit ia, thai His op^ation 
with regard to all men is to warn them against evil, or that wliich 
is not good, and to do this with an influenoe that carries authority 
and power witii it, and admits of no dispute* That being a per- 
sonal being, and Omniscaent, He knows and records all the actions 
of the individual man; and at tiie same time He knows all the wili 
of God and the things of God, jui being of ^^aat substance with 
the Fatiier," and '' one witii Him." 

^^ The Spirit searcheth all things ; yea, the deep tilings of God,"* 
^^ which no man knoweth but the Spirit of God." 

And thus the actions of Conscience, as Checking, Recording, 
Prophesying, are explained. Thus is man witnessed against with* 
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c^nt possibility of mistake ; thus, at the moment be is warned and 
the moment passed, his act recorded, so thai he cannot deny, and 
then ultimately before the bar of God, be is^ conyicted ; '^ his spirit 
bearing witness with the Spirit/' as to evil done in a full sight of 
his responsibility. And thus the Omniscience of the Holy Spirit, 
the forethought which He who is one, with the Father has of the 
Future Judgment, tilie authority with which He enforces his injunc- 
tions, and the absolute certainty with which He can warn of the 
future ; all these attributes of the Holy Ghost, as the great agent 
of prophecy, both to the Churdi universal as also to the individual ; 
explain the influences of the Consci^&ce, and show the reason of j 
its prophetic power. 

Thus do the whole of the Facts of Conscience manifest to us the 
agency of a Personal being who has die knowledge of God, an 
infinite knowledge that concerns the future aa well as the past, — 
an AiriiK>ritative Power, to whick, without reas^ assigned, the man 
must bow,— a Beoording Power, which has reference to eternity 
solely, and a future judgment,— ^nd a Prophetic power, that con- 
nects time with etomity, this life with a future existence, and the 
aetions herein dcmie, with the high throne of God. 

We have said that Revelation alone affords a solution for Uie 
&ots of nature^ And we say, in conclusion, that he that diall 
look at the facts of the natural CJonscience in all its influences 
upon man, he shall see that no other solution completely and en- 
tirely accounts for the facts of Conscienee, except this fact of 
Faith, the doctrine of the being and influences of iJie Holy Spirit. 

And this leads us onward to another question, which is most 
important in all matters of Conscience. ^^Jb not our Conscience 
then, the Spirit of God?" 

How impcMTtant this is, may be seen by supposing it to be 
aiMwered in the affirmative ; for if it be, dien the sole judge is 
Conscience; then a man has in himself tilie (ndy rale ; then he is 
the judge of all things ; then he needs no learning, no knowledge, 
no education; but only to go according to his Conscience, and he 
shall go right, infallibly light Nay, more than this, he shall 
need no Kble, no Churdi, no Religion ; for if his Conscience be 
Ged, then being Omniscient, it must ovemde all external things ; 
and all he has to do is, go by diat rule ; and, with regard to his 
fellows, he has only to require that they all should submit to him 
widiovt questi<»ung« These are condusions which naturally shotifil 

12 
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follow from the notion that " Conscience is the Holy Spirit," and 
which are its legitimate results. And he that shall look to men, 
shall find that a great many hold these conclusions. A great 
many consider Conscience as infallible, and make it the sole and 
ultimate test, who have never thought of the premises upon which 
the conclusion depends. 

Now this leads us onward unto one of the most, important prm- 
ciples of Ethics ; we will say a fundamental one. That is, the dis- 
tinction between Cansciencej the natural faculty in us, and the 
voice of the Holy Q-host without us ; Conscience, the eye existing 
in our nature and being, whereby we see the light, and that Light 
which we see ; Conscience, the ear wherewith we listen to the 
voice from heaven, and the Voice from Heaven, the voice of the 
Holy Spirit that is audible to us through, that part of our nature. 

We say, then, that so far as Conscience is considered under the 
one aspect of a natural faculty , so far it is liable to the same in^ 
firmities as the other natural faculties. For the light may be as 
the sun, and yet the eye which is blind by nature, or blinded by 
accident, never see it. The voice may be that of many waters, 
and yet the deaf ear not hear it* So it id with regard to the Con- 
science, X\lq faculty in us and in our nature, wherewith we listen 
to the voice of the Holy Spirit, is a difierent thing altogether from 
the Spirit Himself. And yet in the consideration of Conscience, 
both the Natural Faculty and the Divine Energy to which it an- 
swers, are to be considered. 

Now, he that shall look at this last principle carefrdly and con- 
siderately, in the full light of his own experience, will see many 
conclusions to foUow of the most important and the most interest- 
ing kind. 

In the first place, the eye and power of sight in man proves to 
him the existence Of things visible, at the same time that it is the 
means of bringing him to the knowledge of them. And no argu- 
ment wiU disprove their existence, simply because he has a natural 
faculty whose business it is to show and manifest them. So of a 
Future Eternity, no argument whatsoever can disprove the exist- 
ence, no absence from sense or sight annul itf because of it the 
Conscience is our sense, and because, corresponding to the Con- 
science, there is Sk power that manifests the Future Eternity to us 
as far as concerns the actual duties of the present life. This is 
an inference of great practical importance, binding and connect* 
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ing, aa we havd said, finite acts with infinite conseqnences, Time 
with Eternity, the limited being of man with the Infinite Qod, and 
that through the Eternal Spirit. 

But the most important conclusion that follows from it is this : 
*^ So far 08 the dictates of our Oonscienee are the dietate$ of the 
Holy Spirit of God, so far Conscience is infcMibW This is the 
rule of the governing power, GoQScience, which follows from its 
own nature as twofold, a natural ear or a natural eye, with a hea- 
yenly yoice or a heavenly light ; and this combined with the other 
laws of it as a governing power,* shall give us completely and 
entirely, as a result of Ethical Science^ the doctrines and rules of 
Conscience as applied unto life. This shall be the subject of the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 



The value of CoB8oi6noe.--Oiir position in oonsequence of it.— An examina- 
tion of it in action, as, Ist, Withholding ; 2d, Recording; 3d, Prophesying. 
— The emotions that are sanctions to it, 1st, Moral Restlessness ; 2d, Shame ; 
3d, Fear.-.-The mark upon the Nature, 1st, the Stain ; 2d, the Guilt. — Con- 
science is not properly a "judge," nor the pain from it properly " ponish- 
ment." 

From our examination of the nature of Conscience in the pre- 
vious chapter, it i? manifest what an exceedingly precious endow- 
ment this is to man. A secret adviser, so secret that although 
inaudible to all others, it shall jet speak to the man himself, clearly, 
distinctly, perpetually, upon all emergencies w|ierein it is neces- 
sary, and upon all occasions, f One too whose advice is not to be 
measured by the man's own degree of knowledge or his station, 
but that gives to the ignorant^ the poor and the weak the proper 
and suitable guidance for the circumstances in which they are. 
And that with such an accurately proportionate action, that it 
has, with no small degree of plausibility, been maintained that 

* See the three laws of the " Governing Powers"— Book I. Chap. 8. 

t Of course here is to be made the exception — except he have neglected it, 
and therefore it have become " dull" or " insensible," or " seared, or "dead.*' 
For this part of .the subject, see an ensuing chapter of this book. 
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Jonscience alwaijf% a itep^ and mly a «<ep in advance of i«, and 
this has been bj some made one of the laws of the Conscience. 

However, be this as it may, it is such an adviser that to the 
ignorant it says, " Ignorant as yon may be of worldly knowledge, 
you are still a moral being, and oan live as Snch ; follow me, and 
yoa shall le so, and shall do Bo--for the position to which I call 
you is but a step from your, present one— within your reach, and 
to be attained by you, by my help."* , . 

To the poor the adviser is present^ too, witii a riches that suiv 
passes all earthly wealth-— the announcement fr<^ the Eternal 
Throne, by the Btemid Spirit, through its natural adit to the 
80ul, of its infinite Take as a Spiritual Exist^ice^ 

To the ignorant it teUs of this sure knowledge that ever rises 
to the level of our necessities. To the self-distrusting of Omnipo- 
tence it speaks All-holiness and All-justice, ready to support him 
that will go after its guidance. It tells them that no obstacle 
shall permanently remain in the way, that all passed shall be 
opened, all barriers burst that oppose Azis upward progress, who 
follows this guide. 

Sudi are the advantages to us of this gift and {acuity, looking 
at the matter generally as we have looked upon it, in the twofold 

* The Christian will see in these words, oombined with the aocoont given 
of Conscience in &e preceding chapter, the solution of a great question. " By 
my help"— that is, " Not of youy but of fM ; not of your nature alone and 
unaided, but of it txs aided by me, the personal and omnipotent being who 
speak, through the Conscience, to all men— the Holy Spirit** 

Henoe is all moral strength uid abiUty of Qod, towing firH wOo uefrtm 
Aun, and jiotarising in our natuxe from nature itself 

Moral strength given, to the unregenerate firsts wholly undeserved, nay, 
often against their own will, in order to habituate them to the thought of 
good, to teach them by making them to act upon that power for which they 
have no merit, to lead on in the way of lifb by support and secret upholding 
powers : Thb probatUmary moral power in the unregenerate is a help given 
even to the evil, according la the will of the Holy Ghost, the Infinite Teacher, 
for hii own wise purposes. The tolution, therefore, of the Question, *' Does 
the natural man do good" T is this — all the good that even the natural man 
does, he does of God's Grace, given him according to the will of the Spirit, 
and Grace eomee first. 

The regenerate man is in a different po«tbn, having from the Word the 
stfength and power of a eon, but still not of himself, but of his new birth, and 
kis new primUges, and naw position. But of this last, which Is also very in^ 
terestihg, more at another time. 
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point of view of the Ught ouUide tw, which we Bee, and the ^ wi 
Wj by which we see that light, and also not as yet considering the 
deficiencies or weaknesses of Oonseienee the facuttj/y or the rules 
for its guidance, matters which we shall in a future part of this 
work consider. 

Haying thus seen the advantages to us of Conscience as a gift 
and faculty, it remains now to examine the position in which we 
are placed by it — ^the responsibility that is upon us by that gift. 

Now, when we look at the action of Conscience, we see that 
there are several (dkaracters that belong to it, as considered in its 
relation to our nature, and these we^ here enumerate by way of 
summary. 
1st, It is commanding* 

2nd, That commanding is negative, or prohibitory. 
8d, It is ever present with us* 
4th, It pronounces upon all our acts* 
6th, It witnesses of alL 
6th, We naturally apply p^rscoiality to it« 
7th, Making the distinction we have made, as to its twofold 
nature, Conscience, the facuUy in ^ we may consider as weak, 
as liable to errors and mistakes, but Conscience, that which Uper- 
ceived through thefactUty, we consider to be incapable of error of 
of mistake, in one word, to be irifdUibie^ 

And, 8th, As the orown of all that we attribute to the Con- 
science, we may say that it is authoritative*— it has authority. We 
consider that it is entitled to ru£s, and that we are privileged and 
lound to chey. As the Father, within certain limits, is by his 
very position as Father entitled to command his children ; as the 
Magistrate, within the restrictions established by law, can com- 
mand ; as the Master orders and guides his servants, such is the 
privil^e of the Conscience over the man. It has authority; its 
dictates are binding upon us. 

We shall carry out this subject of the authority of Conscience 
at another point of this treatise ; for the present we would apply 
it in elucidating the position of the individual man. Observing, 
then, the rule, that if we would understand fully the Moral Powers, 
we should consider them rather dynamically as powers in action, 
than statically as powers at rest, we shall see, as regards the man, 
plainly what the nature of Conscience is, by considering it in 
action. All actions, then, having in them a moral quality, and 
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Evil being, as we have above said, not the contrary of Good, biit 
the negation of it, the Conscience in its twofold nature is that 
which checks the man as he is about to do evil. 

It follows from the first principle, that if the eonMctence does not 
check him in anif action^ that action is rights provided his Con^ 
science be in a natural and healthy state. This is in accordance 
with that which the Scripture says, " If our * heart' condemn us 
not, then have we peace with God."* 

In the second case, the man is about to act when he feels con- 
veyed to him a check, a sort of inward force opposed to and nega- 
tiving his intended action, yet that in such a way that he can 
always overcome it if he will; and has the full consciousness that he 
can. This authoritative check he feels ; and if the appetite or de- 
sire which awoke him to action, carry him on to overcome the 
check, then has he acted against his Conscience. 

The act would be evil in itself— but it has immediate conse- 
quences even in his nature. There are passions of his being which 
are at once brought into play as sanctionsf of such a transgres- 
sion, and these are properly three, and only three. 

1st, Moral restlessness, or the negation of Peace; 

2dly, Shame; 

And 8dly, Fear. 

We introduce the consideration of these three in this place, be- 
cause they are emotions, or passions, or feelings, which we con- 
sider as being directly and immediately connected with and caused 
by the Conscience. The first resolution upon them is that they are 
not faculties, as memory is a faculty ; they are not natural feel- 
ings or sensibilities, as the sense of honor or the sense of justice 
is ; they are " emotions," peculiar emotions, whose existence and 
being depend upon Conscience. But not upon the existence of 
Conscience do they depend, but upon the fact that it has been dis- 
obeyed. They are emotions whose possibility only exists in the 
nature of man, the realization of that possibility depending upon 
thie violation of the law of the Conscience. And so far is this 
true, that when we come to consider our apprehension of a perfect 

* 1 John iii. 20. This which in onr English Tersion is translated " heart," 
in the Hellenistio Greek means " Conscience/' from the Hebrew usage of 
the word " heart'' 

, t " Sanction" is the Penalty legally attached to the breach of a law. 
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man in reference to this part of Nature, we find that onr idea is 
that he should have the Gonscience perfect as a guide, and that he 
should perfectly obey it, and therefore that in all his actions he 
should possess a perfect sense of moral approbation^ and a perfect 
consciousness of right. In other words, to s»ch a person moral 
restlessness and dissatisfaction would be altogether strange and 
utterly unknown. Moral calmness and peace would of itself be 
the natural state and condition of his mental atmoephere./ 

Again. Shame— the sense of stain and pollution — this would 
not exist at all in man unfallen, for the simple reason that evil 
would not have been done, and that the purity of the nature would 
not have been polluted in or by any action. Thus Shame is the 
feeling of an actual Stain upon our moral nature. The emotion 
that attends our knowledge that we are defiled by sin, never could 
have existed in the man unfallen, in whom the Conscience was un- 
violated, but in us arises^from its violation. 

With regard to the Moral Restlessness and Shame, that they 
could not exist in an unfallen nature may be easily granted. 
With regard to the Fear, I know that objections may be taken ; 
it may be said that Fear is a natural &culty or passion, having 
reference not to Conscience, but to Pain. Upon this, I say that 
if my reader will (mly examine, he will find that caution against 
pain, or apprehension of it, is not fear; that the only real and 
true fear, properly so called, is that which, with violation of Con- 
science in Time connects consequences in Eternity — ^that is Moral 
Fear. 

The truth of this tieW of the nature and origin of these three 
emotions. Moral Restlessness, Shame and Fear, may be seen in 
the manifest difference between the unfallen man and the fallen 
nature of the same person. There is no tnark of any of them in 
Adam unfallen ; but he is represented as calmly dwelling in inno- 
cence and peace, feeling no sense of Shame, no emotion of Fear, 
but as a limited being, perfect in his nature, communing with the 
Unlimited Perfection of the Almighty, and at once upon the turn- 
ing point of the Fall all these emotions then make their appear- 
ance. Adam and his wife hide themselves from the presence of 
the Lord among the trees of the garden ; and in reply to the 
questioning of the Lord he said, " I heard thy voice in the gar- 
den, and I was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid mi/self." 
Restlessness, and Shame, and Fear, at once become constituent 
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elem^ita of that nature^ which before in perfeot cabimesff uid 
tranquil self-assurance, had walked {ace to face^ unreproachod^ 
with the Qod of perfect purity and almighty power. 

This fact that these emotions did not exist in the man unfaUen, 
but that at once they manifest th^nselves mpon the instance of 
the Fall,-^this confirms the account I have given of them, as emo- 
tions depending upon the Conscience* 

And when we come to examine, in reference to this point, the 
life and acts of our Lord, we find an ntt^ absence of- these emo- 
tions, — that Moral restlessness, which is an especial quality of our 
Human Nature unregenerated by God's Holy Spirit, — in fact, of 
all men that are not ^^ bom anew of water and the Spirit,'* and ^^ re- 
newed day by day in the spirit of their minds," — of that restless- 
ness we cannot discover a trace in Christ our blessed Lord. There 
is no sign of it at any period of his life in Him. His self-con- 
sciousness is calm and quiet, and assured. No evidence is there 
in Him of "moral progress j"* of "newness of ground^" or "ad- 
vance of position," or "expansi(Hi of views;" but the same undis- 
turbed moral position, he keeps, adequate completely and entirely 
to the position, and abiding in it patiently. 

And then, with regard to what we call Shame, an emotion that 
we may plainly say there is none of the Human race b ut Christ 
that has not felt; as for this, in all Christ's relations, as a man 
born of a woman, there is not the smallest evidence that He even 
felt it in any degree.. 

Moral Fear also, he seems not to have felt, while o f mental a g 
well as bodily sufiering and pain, he seems to have had the appre- 
hension. But upon this point, I shall not dwell too closely, seeing 
that it would be to attempt to enter into the gates of a mystery 
which angels cannot comprehend, the mystery of the Atome- 

♦ These are part of the ordinary talk of so-called reformers. I need not 
saj how they jar upon my mind, whose doctrine is thai expounded in this 
book, " duty to Ood and many aekd upon from childhood to old age'* The sole 
'* moral progress," I believe, is Dnty better done ; the sole " expansion of 
views," is the consequent clearer view of God and Heaven. No " adranee 
of position," save in this, no " newness of ground," do I consider possible 
morally ; no ground in fact can support us save that old ground of " Nature 
explained and guided by Grace." If I have erred in bringing these oantr 
phrases of a wretched and self-deludingi yet earnest philosophy, in proximity 
to the name of oar Lord, I hope I may be pardoned by my readers, for this 
error. 
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tnent of our Most Bleesed Lord, both God and niin; b^caufio 
while I can see that he endured Physical and Mental agony; while 
I can argue that this was Infinite, still from the fact of its Infinity 
I cannot comprehend but must only believe and adore. 

Andy moreover, I know that the Church has, in a measure, de- 
termined that over and above the agony visible to man, of which 
man can judge, the infinity of bodily and mental i^ony, borne by 
Christ the nutn^ because at one and the same time, Jie wa$ God ; 
besides this, the Church has determined in her liturgical prayer, 
used in the Greek Church, ^^ By all thy sufierings known and 
unknown^ have mercy upon hs^" thai over and above the mental 
and physical agony, there Uras another infinity of Sjnritual Pain 
borne by him, to the bare knowledge of whieh, in our present 
state, we cannot reach. Into the holy gloom, and the divine mys- 
teriousness of Christ's sufferings, we shall not then attempt to 
penetrate ; for, in view of that infinite 9uff^ng which he horefor 
iM, it is manifest'*' that. he '^ feared,'' nay (Hebrews 6 and 7^) 
^^ That he was heard in that he feared.'' 

Upon this point, therefore, since it is beyond our apprehension, 
we shall not press, nor shall we suffer it to be pressed against us, 
but will leave it with two remarks : First, that His suffering he 
bore not for himself, but for others, and it was infinite; and 
secondly, that of either selfish or Moral Fear, we see no speck in 
his whole life. These two remarks will, I hope, go then rather to 
confirm than to weaken the view advanced* 

I might also refer to those before Christ, who came nearest to 
the moral teaching of the GK>6pel, to show that these emotions, 
have, by them, ever been connected ^mth the Conscience. In fact, 
the wisest of their poets and of their j^osophers, unhesita- 
tingly declare it. I might also refer to the experience of all men 
in these latter days, to declare that calmness of mind and tran- 
quillity can only come from a Conscience determinately and con- 
sistently obeyed; that from such a Conscience only, can come the 
mind that will abide through life unashamed, and fearless, and 
that will, if Duty requires it, stand up in its behalf unterrified. 
This, each man, whose rule is to obey his Conscience always, can 
say, is the invariable result of that obedience, freedom firom 
Restlessness, — ^that is, Peace of Mind; freedom from Shame, — 

* Matthew xzi 39. 
13 
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that is, Self-approyal ; and freedom from Fear, — ^that is, Moral 
Ctoorage. 

But the Scriptores fiillj assert the same, ^^ Brethren, if our Con- 
science (Heart in the original,) |b#ndemn us not, then have ire con- 
fidence towards God."* ^^ The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
easting out mim and dirt continually, "f Again, ^< He that be- 
lieveth in him, shall not be ashamed."! ^ There is no fear in 
love, but perfect love casteth out fear; for fear hath torment."§ 
^He that feareth, is not made perfect in love." 

The way im which we connect these texts with our subject is, 
that the Oonscience in its action upon the life of man, can only 
reach perfection under Christ ; and that in these, and innumerable 
other passages that can be quoted, the sum and completion of 
Christianity in its effects, is in an Holy Peace ; first, which is the 
very opposite of Moral Restlessness, — 2ndly, in deliverance from 
sin and its "Shame," — ^and 3dly, in the freedom from "Fear,"— 
which doctrine, it is manifest, fully confirms our stiktement tf 
to the nature of these emotions, and their relation to the Con- 
science, 

Having shown, therefore, the nature of the emotions that are 
the sanctions of the Conscience, we shall now proceed to examine 
its action. 

The individual man in his course of life, we will say, intends to 
do some act; in the moment of intention, befcHre he has acted, be 
receives the feeling of an internal check, a moral negative to ac- 
tion, which is suddenly interposed as an obstacle between theinten- 
tien and the action^ imder the conditions I have before noted, and 
which I will not here again repeat. To overcome that obstacle, 
he must use an effort^ and that a oensciovs voluntary effort; bo 
that he knows j that of Tmown willy freely and knowingly ^ he hreah 
across that obstacle or impediment. Now if the Conscience be in 
its due state, and perfect, invariably its negative shall be only 
upon the evil, — ^that which it forbids shall be evil. The man, 
therefore, in breaking through its obstacle, shall have willingly 
and consciously done evil, — done it freely and knowingly^ and 
therefore have been guilty. 

But to resume, when he has done the action against which the 

* 1 John, ill. 21. X Rom. iz. ^3. 

t Isaiah^lyiL 20. $ 1 John, iv. 18. 
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Withholding Conscience protested, freely and knowingly and hy 
an effort overcoming the barrier placed in his waj, then at once 
it is chronicled by the Recording Conscience, and evermore it is 
liable to be brought np to him, and presented to his vie^ as con- 
nected with a stain ; a feeling that to his moral natmre, being of 
itself good, this evil action, done freely and fcbowingly, is that 
which to pure white a blotch of filth is, a Stain. And this, there- 
fore, is one effect of evil done — ^the Stain upon the nature producing 
the Shame. The Stain is the effect on the nature \ the Shame is 
the mental emotion corresponding to that effect. 

The Recording Conscience has the power, as we know, of bring- 
ing up that act with its Stain again and again to the individual 
man ; but under what conditions this takes place, it is in vain for 
us to guess ; and, so far are we from being able to decide upon the 
laws by which it happens, that when we attempt to classify them 
we are perfectly unable to reach any decision* In some men sick- 
ness or danger shaU always bring thetn up ; in others, peculiar 
ccipcumstances of Hfe ; in others, mere trifles at long intervals ; and 
in others, the recalling of these things shall be almost hourly : so 
that, perhaps, looking at the circumstances that concern the bring- 
ing up of past misdeeds by the Recording Conscience, the best 
thing to do, instead of trying to form laws of their re^presentation 
to the mind, is to say, that they take place according to the pur- 
pose and will of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Spirit, whose 
organ the Conscience is. So far with regard to the action of the 
Recording Conscience. 

We come now to the last action of the faculty, that of the Pro- 
phetic Conseietice ; and with regard to this, we have already said that 
Conscience, " by its very nature, attacheet consequences in Eternity 
to actions done in Time." This, in action, is that part of the offices 
of the Conscience we call the " Prophetic Conscience ;" and he 
that shall look at the two-fold nature of the Conscience, the first 
part as a faculty of ma^ limited in power and in action to Time 
and Space, and yet immortal ; and the second, the action upon 
that faculty of the Spirit of God, infinite in power and knowledge, 
he that shall consider that in this faculty there is thus a concur- 
rence of the Infinite with the Finite, and of the Spirit of God with 
the spirit of man, shall be at no loss to see how it is that naturally 
the idea of infinite consequences is connected with acts done in 
Time and Space. 
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It is In Tain to say that it ought not to be so^ and thence to 
argue that it is not so, juat as it would be vain to argue against 
our seeing a star eighty millions of miles away, because one fact 
and the other takes place by a natural seme receivinff an external 
light. It is a matter of fact, that we have the natural eye ; that 
the eye receives a light which originates millions of miles away, 
strange and incredible as it may seem. And so the natural faculty 
of Conscience is a fact ; the existence of the Holy Spirit is a fact ; 
his light upon us, connecting Time with Eternity, is a &ct : better 
far make use of these facts for the purpose intended than attempt 
to argue against their existence ; for facts lose not their reality by 
assertion, nor yet by argumentation. He that shuts bis eyes does 
not annihilate the sun, nor will the arguments of a man that is 
bund by accident prove to me thi^t there is no light. Upon all 
these matters, the universal persuasion of all mankind is naturally 
taken to be true, and is true. 

Now as with regard to the " Withholding Conscience," it checks, 
and the Recording Conscience presents again and again the fact 
of our transgression as a Stain, and the consequence in the man 
is the emotion of Shame ; so with regard to the Prophetic Con- 
science, this is its office, that it connects aots of transgression 
against the Conscience, that have taken place in Time, with a 
responsibility in Eternity. It tells the man '' what you have done 
here is not ended, although past, apparently come to an end, but it 
has its consequences there.'* Thus the Prophetic Conscience, unto 
the breach of the dictates of Conscience, attaches the peculiar idea 
of responsibility for evil ; the idea that although our act is done, 
and no earthly consequences but those that are beneficial may 
happen, still most certainly evU will, in thefuturey ensue. 

For I think it a thing not to be denied, but a most certain fact, 
that men, in some cases, have done evil, from which, in this worlds 
they have received not only no harm, but even good ; so that no 
law of their own being or of external nature recompenses to them 
the evil they have deservecE. I think it most certain that some 
men, i^ting against their ewn Consciences systematically and 
habitually, have yet in thia world received no harm from it, but 
rather a superabundance of that which tiiey estimated as good ; 
and that the penalty of Evil and the reward of Grood is not the 
consequence of a law of nature, but is the immediate infliction of 
punishment by the Will of a just and intelligent being, who is God. 
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The Prophetic ntftnre of Conscience, then, consists in this, that 
by ill acts against the Conscience are perpetually brought up and 
re-presented to the mind, with the intimation that the being who 
did them is liable to punishment, and that that punishment is in 
Eternity ; w'hich two ideas, as combined in the mind, we term by 
that one phrase, " QuHt ;" so that, with regard to an act against 
the Conscience, the effect of it upon the Conscience, in reference 
to the/i*fwre, w the sense of its responsibility to a Judgment and 
Condemnation in Eternity. This liability we call "Guilt," and 
the corresponding emotion we call "Fear." 

Now when we look at the facts of human nature, we find this of 
Responsibility a fundamental fact of our nature, a fact that for all 
evil we count ourselres " under the liability and obligation of 
punishment ;" and that this liability exists to b, person; not to a 
physical or natural law, but to a person. 

Secondly, that it implies to the eternal being an eternal punisln 
ment adequate to each act it has done in time, however numerous 
the sum total of ihe acts may have been.* 

And thirdly, that for all men, up to the very date and hour of 
their death, the Prophetic Conscience places the punishment in the 
Future. 

Hence may it be seen, from the first point, that the instinct of 
nature is towards the truth of a personal Q-ody when declared to 
us, as universally it is, by the Tradition of Society ; so that the 
feeling of Guilt in us is a proof of a personal Deity. The second 
fact implies that Eternity Is a different state from Time in kind, 
not merely in degree : and the third, that the place of justice and 
true recompense is that state, and not our present one. We find 
all these ideas embodied in the feeling of " Guilt*' and the emotion 
of "Fear;" and the truths to which they answer are those of 
Responsibility to the One God, of a Judgment that gives to all acts 
their due, in a state that admita of complete justice, the state of 
Eternity. These are truths which no argumentation will refute, 
no denial invalidate, because, as we have shown, they are truths 
of our own nature, evinced by the facts of our own being, and wit- 
nessed unto by Almighty God through his Spirit. 

* '* That servant wMch knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himself^ 
neithw did aocording to his will, shall be beaten With many itripee ; but he . 
that did not, and did oommit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes.'^ Luke rii. 47, 48. 
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Thus do we see that the Prophetic Conscience brings np to us 
acts against the Conscience in reference to Eternity, andwitb 
that peculiar mark upon them that we call ^^ Guilt/' the sense of 
obligation to a punishment after Time is passed away ; and answer* 
ing to this is the emotion of "Fear." 

There are two supplementary questions that may be considered 
in this chapter. The first is this, Is Conscience a Judge f — ^the 
second, Does Conscience punish us ? 

The answer to the first, from the account we have given, is that 
in the sense of pronouncing upon the quality of actianj as liable to 
future condemnation^ so far metaph4>rically Conscience may be 
called a judge ; but in the true and real seiyse oi finally and authh 
ritatively pronouTicing, decision judieiaUyy \i \b not a judge. It 
declares to us first the quality of action with great c^*tainty ; then 
again it records our transgressions, and in the fviure judgment it 
shall from that record be a most certain witness. And again, of 
that trial and its result, it gives us a certain prophecy. All this 
it does, but this amounts not to being a judge in, any strict sense. 
The Judgn^ent is in Eternity, when, instead of conferring with 
Him by means and faculties such as this of Conscience is, we shall 
be brought face to face with the Almighty. 

Still, this warning, this recording, this prophesying has in itself 
a most important value, from the fetct that it is by the Spirit of 
God, who is God of one substance with the Father,* that it takes 
place. But, as we have above said, it iSy in this worlds warning, 
recording, prophesying of judgment^ and not judging. 

The next question is this : Does Conscience punish ? And the 
answer here again is: "No! Conscience does not punish in any 
proper sense." 

If we say thatf '^ suffering pain, in consequence of any action, 
is the punishment of that action," then we may say that " Con- 

♦ Xioene Creed. 

t The opinion that " personal suffering is always the panishment of per- 
sonal transgression of the laws of the universe," in other words, of Sin, is, I 
am sorry to say it, a very wide spread opinion in these days. It is an old 
error, held by the Pharisees, those men of hard hearts, in our Savionr's day, 
and by him rebuked soTerely. " Master, viho didsin^ this man or his parents, 
ihaJt he was horn bUndf And He said, *' Neither this man did sin nor his 
parents, but that the works of Ood might he made manifest in him. Again, 
they told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
saorifice. And he said, think ye that these Galileans were sinners above all 
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science punishes." Bnt the principle is wholly untrue; for suf- 
fering is not so connected with evil, as to be always its consequence ; 
80 that jon can say, that always where there is in this world suffer- 
ing/there has been sin on the part of the sufferer ; and in this ease, 
we can see that ^^ Shame" being the sense of Guilt, in no sense is the 
punishment x)f the act recorded, but only the feeling coming from 
the Stain ; and the Fear corresponding to the Guilt is by no means 
the punishmenty but only the anticipation of the punishment. 

To speak, then, of Conscience inflicting punishment upon ti«, is 
a thing wholly and entirely wrong; while to speak of the ^^pain," 
or the 'Horments" of an accusing conscience, is perfectly right. 

the GalileanB, because they mffertd such things. / teUycu nay, , . ,<a thote 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, think yon that they were sinners 
above all men tha^ dwelt at Jerusalem f ItelX you nay,'' 

This opinion destroys the doctrine of a future judgment. It tells the man 

who is robust, healthy and prosperous, that he has broken no law, whatever 

his conscience may tell him to l^e contrary. It tells the weak, the diseased, 

and the poor that their evils are punishments, by them justly deserved. To 

the one class, then, it puts an end to mercy and compassion ; in the other, 

to any belief in God's merey and his justice. It destroys the idea that this 

world i^ a state of trial, and that ps^n may, in God's wisdom, have many 

other reasons besides punishment, — ^be a moral guide, a preventive of greater 

evil ; nay, often a positive and actual good. Lastiy, it is at variance with the 

phenomena of hereditary disease, as well as with the facts of that which or- 

nd the Christian calk IVovidenoe. 

an Ethical exercise, to investigate the consequences 

LI find them as I have said, most pernicious to all 

7e of all right ideas of God, and of the uses to us 

I would, for the sake of his children, warn him 
mbe's Constitution of Man," whereof this notion 
I, as he will see on further thought, by tracing out 
its extreme oonsequenoe, puts God, " the Personal and Ever-present, Omnis- 
cient, and Omnipotent, Governing Being," out of the world, by substituting 
for Him an " All-sufficing, Physical Law." tt is therefore notiiing in spirit, 
but a coarse Physical and Natural Deism. 

One thing more I would add as not unimportant. This idea, in another 
shape, " that sin has always attached it as a natural consequence, a Temporal 
Penalty of bodily pain,"-— a belief as false and as easily refuted, — ^is a pecu - 
liarly Roman Catholic doctrine, and Ues at the very root of their doctrine of 
Purgatory, and of their horrible self-torturing penances. For this, see that 
most able work, ** Palmer's Letters on Romanism." 

So do extremes meet. The Romanist and the Deist unite in preachinj; the 
same false doctrine, of the natural and unavoidable connection of sin wHh 
bodily pain. 
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And upon examination, we shall find that these two phrases ha^e 
done an immense deal of hum to religion ; tor if Conscience be, 
in this worlds a judge^ in the tfne and real sense, and truly and 
really the pain that comes from Oonscience be a pufmhment in- 
flicted by it ; then, by a natural and unavoidable logic, the truth 
that the Holy Spirit is the true agent in the Conscience, combined 
with these false notions, '^ that conscience is a real judge," inflict- 
ing ^'real punishment," at once leads to the conclusion that the 
Judgment is already past, — an heresy, stamped by St. Paul as 
ensuring condemnation, and in these days, because these false 
phrases, very fr^uent indeed. 



CHAPTER in. 



The deficienoies of the Conscience and its laws deduced from its nature.^Tlm 
deficiencies of Conscience, — ^the various kinds classified and enumerated. — 
Its Laws are three : First, of Obedience, — ^Examination of this law, — Prac- 
tical inferences from this law.-*2d Law of Conscience, Permanence* 
Its iiature and effects.— By means of this second law aU passions can bo 
resisted, not otherwise. — ^Reason of sudden and unexpected moral fiills. — 
Besetting sins, or obstacles to moral progress. — 3d Law of Conscience, 
The law of Subordination ; that is, " while it rules us, itself must be ruled.'' 
The rule of Conscience is the law of God. — ^Eyils that arise from ignorance 
of this law.— Morality is eternal and immutable.— Scruples of Conscience. 
Explanation of their nature, and how to treat them. 

It is our object nov, after that which we have said in the pre- 
vious chapters upon the nature of the Conscience, to conflider the 
two parts that remain toward the completion of the subject: the 
deficiencies of the Conscience first; and secondly, the rules by 
which we shall be able to remedy those deficiencies, and to bring 
it to perfectness of action* 

Now, upon the subject of its deficiency, we have ahready in our 
description of the nature and faculties of Conscience, shown that 
it consists of two parts, the first of which ifl the voice of the Holy 
Spirit of God speaking to us; the second, the natural faculty in 
Us whereby we listen to that voice. Hence does it follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that all deficiencies are in the natural 
faculty, — ^that is, in the man. Hence the moral cultivation of the 
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faeuU^ in ^ is the remedy for defieiencies ; for in this only it is 
thut the deficiency can exist. This we can easily see is a neces- 
sary and absolute deduction of the Science of Morals. 

Again, there is another deduction, as necessary to be made. 
When we look at the bodily organs and their deficiencies, we see at 
once two things. In the first place, there is the organization 
visible and tangible,, and as such formed and purposed for a cer-^ 
tain function ; in the second place, there is the function itself. 
The organizc^ian is the means towards effecting that end, and the 
fwMtion is the end. Now in judging of bodily organs, the means 
being visible and tangible, we are judges of the means to the end ; 
as for instance, of the arm, we know all its functions, such as 
reaching, pushing, holding, and so forth, and have in our mind a 
full notion of aU. And more than that, we have all the machinery 
for those functions before our eyes, and can judge of the suitable- 
ness of it towards the end. We can say, because such and such a 
bone, muscle, or nervois deficient, diseased, or inadequate, th^e- 
fore such and such a function of the organ is unfulfilled. But 
with regard to faculties, moral or mental, the fwnction is actually 
the only thing that we know ; the organization by which that par- 
ticular faculty wcnrks, of that we know nothing. 

And, therefore, from this at once we come to a conclusion of 
very great value, as a means of limiting our researches, — ^that is, 
that it is vain to attempt to penetrate into mental or moral organ- 
ization, for it cannot be known ; or in some fancied organization, 
supplied by own ov^-daring, to place the cause of deficiencies. 

To illustrate this, we shall take the memory; ^Hhe memory is 
the faculty that remembers ;'' we ktiow not the organization of it 
as a faculty, — ^that is, the means by which remembrance is brought 
about. We only know itsfunctiony " that it remembers." Hence 
that '* memory" shall be good that ** remembers well," — that re- 
members firmly, and readily^ and fuUyy and particularly y and so 
forth: everything that can come under the word "remember," 
and the word "well;" that shall be a bad "memory," whose func- 
tion of remembrance is characterized by all those defects which 
come under the word badly. It is not powers and organizatione 
that we know, but functions."^ 

* In Mathematics, the ''function'' of a quantity is always ezproBBed in 
*' terms of that quantity/' 2z, z*, z*, d.z, all these are ftmctions of x, the 

14 
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To apply the principle, then, the deficiencies of the Conscience, 
are those by which it does not fulfil the functions that belong 
to the Conscience ; and if we have Tullj and truly described its 
functions in the previous chapter, the perfect Conscience shall be 
that which efiects these functions perfectly, the imperfect Con- 
science that which efiects them imperfectly. A Conscience^ then, 
that Checks or Withholds adequately when evil approaches, that 
Records, and, according to its law, re-presents to the man the evil 
done, and that Prophesies of a future recompense in the same 
measure, that shall be a good Conscience. A Conscience whose 
effects are less than this, is not a good Conscience, but an imper- 
fect one. 

Having thus stated wherein the deficiendes of Conscience are 
to be found, it now remains for us to enter upon the considaration 
of them under these limitations. 

The Conscience, then, may be considered as faulty by excess, or 
as faulty by deficiency in reference to any of its three divisions of 
fimction. 

That Conscience, for instance, that does not warn against that 
which is actually evil, is in one degree a thoughtless Conscience ; 
in a higher, a careless Conscience ; higher still, a hardened Con- 
science ; yet higher, a callous Conscience ; and, highest of all, a 
*"' seared'' or ^^dead'' Conscience, — all these terms implying defi- 
ciency in the sensibili^ of the faculty to that which is actually 
evil. 

And then, again, an over sensibility, tending to present to us 
as evil that which is not actually evil, a tendency which any one 
that considers the analogy to the eye or the ear can at once com- 
prehend, is represented to us as a " weak" Conscience, a ^' sompu- 
lous" Conscience, or a " sore" Conscience. The true WithholcUng 
Conscience being that which is faulty by neither deficiency or 
excess, and therefore is called the " sure'* or '^perfect*' Conscience. 

Now with regard to the second part of the Conscience, its defi- 
ciencies are manifestly in reference to the power of recording or 
re-presenting, first, faults of deficiency or faults of superabundance, 

original quantity z, as teen in them alL So in the example in the text of 
" Good memory," " bad memory," " feeble memory," all the phrases we use 
bring inland employ the word " memory," they are " Amotions " of that un- 
known quantity. The nature and the machinery of the faculty is unknown 
as far as they ore concerned. 
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wberein that which is evil, when done, is not represented to our 
minds as evil, that is, the record written is not brought out, and 
that which is not evil is represented as such. These cases are 
denoted by the same terms as we have noted in the first. 

But more than this, there is a peculiar fault belonging to the 
second kind by its very nature, when the actions recorded and 
re-presented have the peculiar note that we call " Stain" attached 
to them ; so that they shall be recorded with this note, and when 
brought up again to the recollection shall have it associated with 
them, and shall rouse the feeling of ^^ Shame" in the mind. 

This Conscience^ in reference to that " Stain," is called a " foul," 
a " polluted," or a "defiled" Conscience; and the opposite, that 
in which the record is in a more or less degree without " Stain," a 
"pure," or "clean," or"undefiled" Conscience. 

Again, with ref^ence to the Prophetic Conscience, the same 
remarks that were made with reference to the second function of 
the faculty mi^y be made with regard to it as to deficiency or 
excess. But with reference to its operation, as it presents actions 
in respect to the future, and in connection with liability topunUih- 
menty that is, as we have established it, " GhiiUj*' in reference to 
this, the Conscience, in which, when acts done and past are pre- 
sented to the mind in connexion with this liability, is called " a 
guilty Conscience ;" and that in a degree more or less according 
to the number and flagrancy of the acts : and a Conscience the 
opposite is called an " innocent" Conscience. 

Thus does it appear that with regard to the function, the worst 
of all kinds of Conscience is that which is "insensible," or has 
loet its warning . power, commonly called a "seared" or "dead" 
Conscience ; that to which evil is good and good evil, the discrimi- 
nating power being wholly lost. 

With regard to the effect — ^the Conscience that is " foul" or 
defiled, and that which is "guilty" or covered with " Guilt," this 
is the worst of all. 

Here comes up a question which once was one very much de- 
bated, and stiU is in some measure interesting : " Can there be 
naturally such a thing as that one should be bom without a Con- 
science?" TiuB question we believe we have in a degree forestalled, 
and as it were given our readers the means of deciding it; we 
therefore merely indicate it, and so pass on. 

The best, then, of all shall be that Conscience which in refer- 
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ence to these fanetionfl, is tender^ in reference to the Recording 
faculty, is purcy or free from Stain, to Ae Prophetic part, is " in- 
noeenty' or free from Quilt, 

And between these two extremes there are varions degrees, all 
of which are combinations of these elements, and therefore 
enmnerated " in posse" by the enumeration of them. 

And also there is a multitude of practical questions, of the most 
interesting kind, which it is enough to have indicated, aa the ex- 
amination of them in detail is to our objebt, which is a ^^ system" 
of Moral Philosophy, unnecessary. We shall, therefore, in the 
mode of all proper science, leave the multitude of problems de- 
ducible from our main principles, to be as exercises for the student 
in the application of these principles, and content ourselves with 
those that are leading and absolutely necessary. 

The next subject, therefore, that will most naturally engage our 
attention is the question, ^' How and by what means we are to so 
regulate the Conscience that it shall be for the individual man in 
the best possible condition that it can be in ; that is, what means 
shall we pursue, if we would derive all the advantages from the 
power and faculty of Conscience) which God intended that we 
shoi^d derive 7" This, manifestly, is a question of the most serious 
importance, for there is no doubt but that the majority of mankind, 
so far from subordinating the action of their passions and appetites 
to any rule or to any governances are actually led by these appe- 
tites. And some are actually so audacious as to set forth a philo- 
sophy that says, ^^ that an appetite, a passion, a desire craves 
gratification, is a sign that it should be gratified to the fullest 
extent! and that the outward frame of Society impoaes some 
restraint, indicates that that frame-work is wholly wrong ! and 
must make way for a new one, all whose end and rule shall be, 
^ that all appetites, all passions, all desires shall be gratified to the 
utmost of their demands !* " a horrid and brutal Philosophy, that 
gives liberty to all vice, and destroys the very basis of all Mo- 
rality. 

In view of this fact, I think it is of no small importance to 
vindicate the Supremacy of the " governing" or " moral" powers, 
and to point out to the individual man, who is desirous to live 
according to the law of God, the means whereby he shall be 
enabled to give to the first of these governing pbwers, the Con- 
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science, its due perfection, that is, the "supranacy" which *it 
should possess over the rest of our nature. 

Now the reader, on looking back to Chapter "VT. of Book I., will 
find there laid d#wn, that there are Groveming Faculties whose 
office, by their very position, is that they are to govern, and that 
the Conscience is one of them. Again : he will find that of these 
governing faculties there are laws, in consequence of the obedience 
to which and by which, from their very nature, they attain and 
uphold their " supremacy" : guided, then, by those rules, they 
uphold their station; abandoning these, the laws of their being as 
Governing faculties, they abandon their sway. 

Their laws, as governing faculties are, first, that they must 
govern. Secondly, that they must govern always. Thirdly, that 
they must govern by a law not by themselves. He, then, that 
would have a. Conscience pure and perfect, must apply these rules 
unto its action upon his nature, and by these rules, and by these 
alone, can it attain to the completeness that it is by God intended 
to possess, a^d is by its nature capable of having. Let us apply 
these rules. 

The first says, that unto a perfect Conscience it is necessary 
that it should govern; that is, that no Conscience is a "sure" 
guide, or can be appealed to as such, or trusted in, save and ex- 
cept that as a principle of life it he made $upreme hy the man. 

This may be seen to be so from the very nature of man*s consti- 
tution in even his bodily faculties. When extreme sensibilities 
are given against any emotion or sensation that is injurious, if 
that emotion or sensation be pressed upon the feeling, then the 
sensibility becomes sometimes almost wholly dead, so as to cease 
being any guard or protection. So would it seem that the faculty 
that warns against evil, by its warnings being neglected, loses its, 
power altogether, and resigns its seat to inferior competitors. 

This analogy from bodily faculties would be of itself sufficient 
to illustrate, and to rest our proof upon, backed, as it is, by the 
experience of the whole world, and of all both heathen and 
Christian moralists ; for who is there who does know how easily 
one step downward from the straight course of steady and con- 
scientious action, will end in plunging the man in guilt, of which 
a little before he deemed himself wholly incapable ? Who does not 
know what a fatal fascination evil once familiarized to us has ? 
There wotdd be proof enough in defence of the assertion that we 
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have made, that Conscience as a principle mu9t govern if we 
would have it perfect, as showing that once deprived of its posi- 
tion it loses, as it were, its very nature, and ceases to be that 
which it was ; for then becoming merely a principle among other 
principles, it loses its nature, and acts only as the subordinate 
^ principles do, at intervals, and neither constantly nor reliably. 

And when we consider the universal persuasion with regard to 
it, we find that this which I have called the first law of Conscience, 
K, under various forms and shapes, the solid conviction and belief 
of all men as to its action. They represent it as a light which we 
are to follow — dim and indistinct at first, but which, if we pursue 
it steadily y becomes brighter and yet more bright. Again : they 
paint man as in darkness, gloom and storm, in the midst of a de- 
sert by night, needing guidance ; and Conscience as the minutest 
and remotest speck of light, appearing upon the verge of the hori- 
zon, yet to be followed because it is lights and the (ndy light. 

Here, then, in this comparison, which is a familiar one to all 
nations, is exemplified its increased value as a rule, as depending 
upon our constancy and perseverance in following its guidance. 
The brightness is considered to be always growing as long as we 
press onward, and never to decay while our face is turned towards 
it and our footsteps are pursuing it. 

We have given this example, and shall omit any further enumera-. 
tion of instances. Suffice it to say, that in all those metaphors 
which men have employed to designate this faculty, or to denote 
the mode of its operation, the conviction of the same law is uni- 
versally to be discerned, a hint which, while it may set the student 
upon a more extended examination of this particular point, may 
serve to excuse our further consideration of it. But, however, as 
an additional support of the doctrine implied in ihese illustrations, 
we beg to refer our readers forwards to our notice of the efi*eot of 
Habit upon the Moral Nature,* so far as " active" and " passive 
habit" are concerned, by which he shall find the doctrine of the 
foregoing paragraphs most strongly supported. And we shall now 
go forward to the support of our first law from other and more 
weighty considerations. 

He that looks to the preceding chapters shall see that the con- 
stitution of the Conscience is two-fold ; of a faculty in us, and 

* Book IV. Chap. 3. 
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working upon ng through that faculty, the Holy Spirit of God 
Now the doctrine of the Scriptures as to Him is, that his influence 
upon the spirit of man is given in proportion^ not capriciously, but 
after a certain proportion^ though what the elements of it are we 
cannot precisely say, it not having been revealed. But this is 
clearly said, that it is '^ grace for grace^'^ — Grace as a reward for 
grace well employed, and as a means of obtaining more Grace. "*" 
Here, then, in this fact we find the ultimate reason of this first 
law, that except we are as a matter of principle governed by Con- 
science, its action is incomplete, for its completeness is in constant 
progression, depending for light and clearness upon the continual 
gift of the Spirit, in reward for the continual reception and use of 
that gift. 

And adding this fact to those others previously noticed,t the 
conclusion, as a matter both of moral science and inward convic- 
tion, shall be established, that if we would have Conscience a sure 
and trustworthy guide, then, as a fixed principle of action, we 
must obey it. It must ruUy and no passion, nor desire, nor appe- 
tite within us, and without us no object towards which they may 
lead us must be sought or pursued, if doing so will contravene our 
Conscience or lead us into evil in the slightest degree. 

This is the first law of the perfection and the governance of Con- 
science, and the man that takes it to himself, however blasted in 
character, and condemned by the unanimous verdict of his fellows 
he may be ; he that shall take, even in the depths of his degrada- 
tion, this for his guide as a ruling principle, he shall arise out of 
the deepest pit, he shall be lifted up from his abasement, he shall 
become a man standing upright in the dignity of manhood. 

liCt him rely upon it, "/or a man wTio will do «o, how deep soever 



* This, I believe, gives the full sense of the Greek idiom "grace for grace/' 
and this only adequately expresses it 

t The fact, that is, of man's moral inability, as he is by himself apart from 
the inflnences of Grace ; the fact that the Spirit is Jehovah and infallible ; that 
his Grace comes firH unto us and awakens us ; that the dictates of conscience, 
assigning no reason for themselves, are yet confirmed by all after experience ; 
that they are authoritative, it is our privilege and duty to obey. All these 
facts are those referred to in the text. They all, together with this Law of 
Grace, that is combined with it, declare and prove that the power of the faculty 
depends upon '' supremacy/' that made "subordinate," it loses its natural and 
Domtl infloenee. 
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A^ ma$f he sunk^ there u aU hope and no fear. *^ This declaration, 
here written with pen and ink, is written upon the hearts of all in 
the records of Providence, nay, upon the Very Throne of God ; for 
the Holy Spirit, co-essential with the Father, whose voice the 
Conscience is, has made it a first principle, and a primal truth in 
the self-experience of all : and to all men the course of the outward 
world, arrayed and set forth as it is by Ahnighty power and Om- 
niscient wisdom, echoea back and reasserts that internal convic- 
tion. There is none to whom the light does not appear, faint as 
it may be through their own fault, but Still to all, while they are 
alive upon the earth, it appears and invitee to Ipllow ; and therefore 
to all men, even to the vilest and worst, th^re is hope^ aU hope, if 
they will only follow it. 

And to those most elevated in their moral qualifications, to 
them, by the very same reason, all fear^ if they abandon this 
supreme guide and ruling power, and permit themselves to be ruled 
and governed by anything else than this. . 

It is a cheap Morality to discourse of virtues and vices, to 
harangue against this vice and that vice, to give set and common- 
place argument against the love of money, against luxury, and 
against licentiousness : but th« plain truth is, that ihe%e are but 
the occasions and external causes of falling, as the storm is to the 
tree that is rotten at the root ; for no external fall has there been 
into open and flagrant guilt, but fitBt there was an internal faUj a 
dethronement of the Moral Power frotn its seat of guidance : and 
where this once has taken place, then external circumstances may, 
by the Grace of G^d, keep the man from the abyss of vice, but he 
has left the only moral ground, and whatever good he may do, 
incidentally, yet by his very position, as one closing his eyes upon 
the light that is given to guide him, and renouncing its guidance, 
he is ready for the deepest plunge into the foulest degradation. 

Such is the first law of Conscience, the law of " Obedience,*' the 
law that it mu9t govern and we obey — ^govern supremely, obey 
entirely. 

And this matter of the governance of Conscience, its entire and 
absolute governance, this which to men in ordinary may seem so 
exceedingly difficult, this depends not upon the agony of a sudden 
effort, putting forth unusual strength upon emergency, but upon 
that second rule of "Permanence," so that one law, in some 
measure, derives its strength from the other. He whose Conscience 
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goverttd permdnerMyj by thai very fad Maim the habit tJuxt & 
Bkould govern eupremefy. The permanent And oionstant habit, that 
is, of referring all things to Conscience, and as a matter of fixed 
and steady principle bowing to its decision uid acknowledging its 
^^ supremacy/' this sh«^ give, eren to tlM weaJcest in mind, t^e 
power of resisting the most ezeeedmg tenfptations. 

Nor does this depend upon the force of Habit as its pecnKar 
caose, thongh Ihis, too, will confirm ^ power, so mneh as npon a 
vital and real distinction between the natnre o^ that power which 
the ^^ goveming'' &etd^ have, «id lihat which the ^^passions" 
have, that the ^^ power 0fiike ^governing' foduliies is in their con- 
stancy of action J and the power of ^paseion* in ite eoneefUration to 
a small irUervai qf time.*' This, we hare already rems^ked, com^ 
from their function as ^governing," wluch implies action constant, 
not intermitted. And he that shall eonsid^ the facdty of C<m- 
science with care, 6han.find that it is so i^h it* 

To those, then, who may not, at first sight, consider the assw- 
tion'^ of our last chapter as credible, to them we say, let them, 
instead of looking at vice in the mere outside point of view, in 
reference to injury done as to money, posi^n, character,, and so 
forth : and thus, when they are hurried a?way by that evil they 
are hitherto prone to be conquered by, at that moment calling up 
the moral powers in arms agunst it, so that ^e strife is, for the 
momen^y to place the moral powers to war agiainst the temptation; 
let them observe the natmre of the two as different powers, and 
give the moral powers a "governing" influei^ce, one that alwofs 
and in everything reigns ; and because of this, in the one thing 
wherein is their danger, it shall rule the wildest assaults of "pas- 
sion" within and temptation without. 

He that does not cheat from the motive only that " honesty is 
the best of policy," who does not lie from 1^ solemptive that such 
a character would ruin his trade, who commits no adultery from 
the mere fear of the law and the verdict of a jury; this man may 
be counted a good moral man in the ordinary outside acceptation 
of the word, even at the very time when inwardly, in his own 
heart, he knows that he woidd do siX .these things but for the out> 

* The asseriion, uamelyi that in any human being, however weak hia 
moral flumlty may be by nature, and however violent the foroe of passions, 
the moral power is able, by nature, to check and subdue any passion what- 
soever. 

16 
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ward penalty. And his neighbors and himself may wonder why 
drunkenness is such a temptation to him, or any other of the 
twenty vices we may mention, and may laugh us to scorn when we 
say that even that man's moral power is able to conquer it; when 
the fact of the matter is, that the man is hardly a moral being at 
all^ His Conscience never acts efficiently at all, for it is never 
fcbeyed systematically. 

To such a man, we say, let your Conscience act, — ^let it act 
always and in everything ^ and as a matter of principle; and soon 
you will find, that in this taw of aetionp it has power to overoome 
any gust of temptation and hold it under. 

At the same time, we must acknowledge that so far as we have 
hitherto gone, these two rules of Conscience, as to its action, are 
more ready to uphold and secure its njuetstery, when it has been 
obtained, than to obtain it by themselves. Still, the consideration 
of them is such, as we conceive> to cast much light and hope upon 
the course of man. 

As depending upon this law of ^^ permanence,'' we will note one 
other fact, which is sufficiently strange. It often happens that to 
the individual man there is some little thing that may be wrong to 
Awn, not wrong in iUeJf^ but wroTig to him, — ^relatively wrong 
that is. And this little matter, — ^it may be the very least thing and 
the most unimportant in the world, in which none of his friends 
see any wrong, but which is tjorong to him — this a man shall often 
do, through the force of habit, with the feeling fuU in his own 
mind that it is wrong. 

And so doing, he breaks the second law of Conscience, and 
shall m>ake no progress whatsoever, . All the good in greater things 
that is done, is then felt to be good, but is not to him a means of 
moral progress. When the Conscience declares against any act, 
how small soever it may be, and in full view of its being wrong 
that act is done again, then there is no moral progress, no bring- 
ing to perfection of the power of Conscience. It is as the small 
impediment that hinders the starting into motion of a body, which, 
were the body in motion, would be crushed into dust by a thou- 
sandth part of the power that it impedes. Small things, then, as 
well as great, there are to be brought under the law to which I 
allude. 

But to conclude our examination, the immediate effects of this 
law of "permanence," observed as a principle of life, are very ex- 
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traordinary to the world, and sometimes even to the persons con- 
cerned very astounding. In the first place, the individual who 
has been as I have described the' man a little above, with these 
acts that properly and truly should have be^n founded upon Con- 
science, placed upon the false basis of " enlightened selfishness," 
or mere ^* external law," or "the custom of Society," this mair. 
during the time that these things have been so placed, sh^ll have 
hardly felt the existence of a Co&soience, and to him it shall almost 
be a word without a meaning.* Let him, then, however weak 
may have been his perception originally, however dim the light, 
begin to act upon it ; and then, under the influence of this law, 
there shall spring up Within him thb stream of a new internal life. 
It shall be as if a wide extent of unwholesome marshes were trans* 
formed into the continuous current of a river. The principle then* 
becomes a living principle when it is eontinuoiLSy and only then. 

It needs but very little experience of men to see how few of 
them ever make Conscience supreme. But few as these are, fewer 
still are they who are always guided, in reference to it, by the 
second law, that of its "permanence." 

The question then of the possible perfection of Conscience, this 
becomes not a mere theoretic question by any means, but one en- 
tirely practical. But it is highly probable that no man by nature^ 
apart from Revelation, has ever followed his Conscience so strictly 
after these two laws, as to perfect it according to them. 

I do not, then, suppose that of natural power any one has ever 
got beyond these two rules of the Conscience so as to rise above 
them towards the third, although I can see in divers even of the 
heathen an appreciation of them. 

But the third law I count to be the most important; this says, 
that " Cons<nence is not to be ruled by itself^ or to make it9e\f a 
rule, hit to govern by a law — itself %9 not to be its own law.'* 

Now, we see many people who keenly appreciate the first law, 
that " Conscience is to be supreme" ; few, indeed, that know the 
value of the second ; but in the most of even good men a complete 

* Men, in such a case, usually delude themselves with the idea that Con- 
science is not a faculty, the organ and sense of the Diyine Voice ; but that 
it is the mere mental conclusion as to what is " rigfit " or " wrong." And 
that " right" and " wrong," " good " and " evil," are not immutable in their 
nature, but depend on circumstances. These two notions do, as I have said 
in the text, render Conscience ** ahnost a word without a nveaning." 
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ignorance of the third, and this is in so eztraordinarj a waj^ 
oftentimes, that it makes men torment themselves and others by 
the most fantastic scruple^. They feel the ^^ supremacy*' of Con- 
science as an authoritative governor over the man so strongly, that 
its rule over them seems to them to- exclude any ^uprevnacy over 
it. And thus the disease or derangement of the facuky, which 
as other faculties of the human constitution is liable to disease, 
and is manifested in irregular action, this djisease of the faculty 
shall be p^mjtted to tyrannize over themselves and others. There- 
fore, the man under this idea holds himself bound to bow down 
to the most ridiculous scruples, and to, compel others to yield 
to them. All this from taking Conscience to be absohitefy iv^aU 
Ubhy and from not considering its twofold nature. 

He, however, that shall look at the nature of " moral good," as 
having in itself an unity and sameness in all individuals ; at the 
nature and bdng of man in the world, as.und^ the One Lord, and 
Father, and Teacher, must conclude that the law of God's good- 
ness, and justice, and mercy, in other worda, the Law of God, 
must be the Law and Rule of Conscience. And taking especial 
eare to avoid the common mistake by which we attribute " Self- 
Wni" uQto God, instead of « Will," the Will of God, which is the 
Ktemal Law of his l>emg, the law oS unchangeable and infinite 
goodness, and mercy, and truth, this, in whatsoever way reached, 
tf it be only reached, is the Law of the Conscience. 

For we shall mistake, if we attribute to God a Will in the sense 
of self-will, unconnected with these his eternal attributes, as if by 
the power of Will, that is self-wiSL, he made "good" "bad," or 
" bad" " good," by an omnipotent fiat ; -i^hich is to attribute se^- 
wUl to God, not Will, is to make him deny himself, and is to 
destroy the nature of his ajitaributes. Whereas, goodness, mercy, 
justice, truth, these, as parl^ of the being of God, are in their 
nature Sis TuUure^ and the law of its being and unchangeable. 

And the qualities in us that herein resemble God^ these, as 
qualities, are etemml and immutable in their nature. Mercy is 
not one thing in me and another in you, and a third thing in a 
Hindoo or Negro ; but is the same in aH men. Evil never can be 
good, nor good evil— nor can one become the other. The lam of 
Morality are immutaile and eternal. 

These things, l^en, being so, it is manifest that theWiU of God, 
the law that is of His being, the law of eternal and immutable 
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goodness, this is the law of Conscience and by this it must be 
ruled. 

Tins has thus been shown from the nature of that with whiph 
the Conscience has to deal ; but more plainly still it is manifested 
from the nature of the Conscience itself being twofold, first, the 
voice of the Holy Spirit, and secondly, the organ in us that listens 
to that voice. And the perfection of it will therefore consist in 
the organ perfeeUy receiving and perfectly transmitting to us that 
voice. Now, the office of the Spirit, by the Scripture, is the 
manifestation of the Will of God, hence by the very nature of the 
Conscience its law is the Will of God. And by whatsoever means 
the Will of God is manifested, by this we shall be able to test and 
examine the dictates of our Conscience, and see that we are not 
deceived by that part of it which is a faculty in our. own nature, 
and which as such is liable to irregular and abnormal action. 

We can see, then, that each man in measuring the action of his 
own Conscience ovejr hiinself^ must measure it by the Will of God 
in whatsoever way revealed, whether in the Scriptures or the law 
of Society, or tibe law of manl 

Tins, manifestly, is the truth of the case in reference to him- 
s^, but in order to give it a practical tenor, so that men may be 
able to apply it, I would place it in this position : ^^ When you are 
afflicted with doubts, or scruples, or questions of conscience ; then 
your own secret troubles and torments, in the niost of cases, will 
render you unable yourself to apply the law of Q-od as a rule to 
correct the errors of your Conscience ; because had you been able 
and accustomed so to doy you would never have fallen into this 
state." 

In this case I would advise you to consult confidentially persons 
whom you see to be qualified for this very thing — ^those who can 
understand rohat scruples are^ and sympathize with the real pain 
thM comes from these fr^«-^who are Conscientious in themselves, 
and familiar with the application of the law of Q-od to particular 
cases. And lastly, who ^re in the situation naturally of Judges ; 
as being Parents, so in the family — or Clergy, so in the Church — 
or Judges, so in the State. He that has a scruple of Conscience 
that torments him, if he go and reveal his scruple, under the bond 
of confidence^ to such a man as I have described, in the jnost of 
cases he shall get an opinion and advice that shall correct his Con- 
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BCience hy the law of God.* And if this do not satisfy him, then 
let him go to a second or a third person having the same qualifica- 
tions, and for the most part finding them to agree, he shall be set 
entirely at rest. 

So much importance do I put upon this, that I diink that founded 
as the advice is upon the very nature of Conscience, the sugges- 
tion acted upon as it may be acted upon, may save persons from 
an immense amount of secret pain, sufiered in secret, because of 
the unsympathizing nature of men, and often laying the founda- 
tions of a morbid and brooding temper, whose natural issue b 
insanity. 

This is all we have to say in reference to what are called " ques- 
tions" and " scruples of Conscience." And this because we count 
a living adviser ^ applying the law of Gody under a pledge of eon- 
fidenccy and himself possessed of a sympathizing tenderness of 
disposition, a thousand fold preferable to any system of rules laid 
down upon paper, and to be applied by the person himself whose 
Conscience is distressed. 

But one caution we add to the individual : ^^ If this free you, as 
most likely it will, then delay not to let Conscience govern you ; 
and akoaySj and by a fixed principle and rule, that is tJie law of 
God. For as to the drowned, where the means have been em- 
ployed to recal them from the torpor of death, the first sensation 
is that of intense pain, arising riQtfrom disease, but /ram the fad 

* To the young, upon these groondf , we say, that the one best adviser in 
snoh a case is a pious and judicious Father or Mother. Here b natural sym- 
pathy, here natural guidance, here confidence of the purest and most unself- 
ish kind. If evil thoughts, then, enter into your.nund, and you are secretly 
distressed by them ; if temptations come to you from acquaintances, or school- 
mates, or from servants, to do thatirhich you suspect to be evil, hut are not 
certain of it, being shaken by their persuasions ; if you are internally tried 
by the violence of evil emotions, such as "anger," or "envy," or "malice": 
in any and all cases of internal distress, do not brood over it alone, but make 
your Father or your Mother your confidential adviser. And in such a ease, 
often in half an hour, you shall get relief from that which might, being kept 
a secret in your own mind, cause even years of torment. 

And let parents sympathiee with their children, be tender with them, and 
be themsehes purely and entirely conscientious. And above aU^ lei their chil- 
dren's confidence be wibrokent and as silent as if it had never been spoken. 

The neglect of this, at the present day, causes a great deal of misery, and 
permits a great deal of s^. The observance of it would nip much evil in the 
bud. 
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tk(U life 18 ogam revMngy aHd the vital principle coming again 
into action ; so with a Conscience which 1ms not had iU due su- 
premacjfy when it is ronsed to vigorous action from its insensibility ; 
these semples are at the first most frequent and most painful, and 
.are signs of returning life. But to the man, when the Conscience 
/is ruled by its laws, they vanish ; or if they come up, are attended 
by no pain, for at once he can decide them. 

However, to resume. The third rule of Conscience being that 
instead of being governed by itself, it is to be governed by a law ; 
and that law being the Will of God, this leads us at once to two 
subjects of the deepest importance ; the first the adaptedness of 
our " nature to religion," which in a different way might be ex- 
pressed, as ^Hhe connectedness of natural and revealed religion;'* 
and the second, the deficiencies of the natural Conscience, and 
the aid that it demands to supply them. These two subjects, with 
the help of the principles established in this chapter, we hope to 
expound in the next. 



/ 



\ 



CHAPTER IV. 



The falbts of ConBoienoe render Nstora] Religion possible-'and the facts of 
Revealed Reli^on perfect Oonscience.— *In whom the Conscience is perfect. 
^-Ckmsdenoe cannot pardon. — It leads us towards the Atotiement of Christ. 

Note upon the Practical nature of Justification in its oonneotion with the 
ConsoieDoe. 

The questions which in our last chapter we proposed, were the 
first with regard to .what is. called Natural Beligion, — ^its extent 
and possibility. The second, with regard to the deficiencies of the 
Natural Conscience. 

Now with regard to the first, he that shall look upon the princi- 
ples we have established, shall have very little difficulty. If 
^ man's nature be in itself good," and its state be that which is 
expressed by the words fallen^ so that it is not the state of a 
beast, a state of brutal indifference, unconscious of Good and 
Ignorant of God ; if it be not a devilish state, a state of pure, 
qnmixed hatred and abhorrence, and utter antagonism to light ; 
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bat a state in vhidi off abjeeU mmghtj are 9&ugU a$ gdod^ If 
then, onr natural deficiency be that of insabordination and of 
inability in our nature to obey Ood's Laws, and if Evil is not a 
pomJtive existence in itself^ but truly and really ^^die absence of 
Good," and sin is not some mysterious quaUty having a sub- 
stantial reaUty"*" in natuire, but is a trangressicm of the Law; i^ 
moreover, the Law of God is revealed aa a law to man by Society, 
and by the face of outward Nature, then it is manife^ that 
Religion is a possible thing; nay, that naturally man is suited and 
adapted to it, and that it has a foundation for itself in his Nature 
and Position. 

But when we come to the consideration of the mature of man, 
and look closely at the Conscience, then we find more cl^urly and 
more plainly the correspondency between man's Nature and Re- 
ligion. We find, that as the earth, in its qualities, considered as 
fertile and capable of producing crops, answers, to the heat, and 
the light, and the moisture, and the air, and the firost, and the 
snow; and all these influences are external to the earth, and yet 
these, with its qualities of nature, con]q>ire unto fertility ; so it 
is with our Human nature and Revealed Religion. Between the 
natural facts of a Conscience understood by aD who follow it, cmd 
by none else^ and the facts of the Gospel incapable of being known 
save by Revelation, there is precisely that relation* 

The natural Conscience tellf uq that evil is supremely to be 
avoided. It even hints to us its own two-fold nature, — ^It gives is 
even naturally indistinct notions of itspersonafityand its divinity. 
It feels the guilt, and evermore it leads us towards the idea that 
this guilt may be wiped away, though not by itself.f It feels that 
the shame may be wiped ofi*, so that the man may stand upright. 
It acknowledges also the r^ponsibility. It connects ih» deeds 
done in Time with a result in Eternity ,-«-a judgment before an 
Eternal and Almighty Judge, and the same one who has been to 
us here an Sternal Witness. Of these things, the heart of man 
speaks to him wherever man ^dsts. 

Not, I say, clearly a^ now, under the broad li^^t of Christianity, 
but in that dim, instinctive way in which the root of the willow 
shall blindly, yet infallibly, dhrect its course, as I have s^en. 



* " For sin is the transgression of the Law.'' 1 John, lU. Chap. 4 v. 

t *' The blood of Jesus Christ His Son oleansetii us from all siiu'' 1 John i. 7. 
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twenty and thirty feet towtods a well; as the plant that has 
begun to germinate shall, on being removed to ntt^ darkness, 
send forth an exploring root oi many feet in the direction of the 
light; as the yoong shoot, planted in a eleft wherein there is 
only earth enon^ for itsdf at its present age, riiall, in its after- 
growth, send ont an exploring fibre towards the deeper earth, 
which shall root itself there, and ultimately become the main root. 
So it is with the relation of the natural Conscience to religion, — 
it blindly and ignorantly yearns towards the facts of religion, — ^it 
does not know them. Bnt it instinctively tends towards them, so 
that at anecj upon their revelation, nature accepts them «nd con- 
fesses the facts to correspond to its feeUngs, and admowledges 
that these facts revealed and applied, then are tiiat which brings 
itself to perfection. 

I have now analyzed the Gonscienee as to its nature, its opera- 
tions, its laws and sanctions. I have^shown how it works, and that 
in such a way, that I have no doubt that each man who has thought 
iqxm his own nature and striven eamesdy, however weakly and 
feebly, yet earnestly, to follow that light, has seen that the repre- 
sentation is a time and correct one of the &culty according to its 
workings. 

And in the heathen world, antecedent to the coming x>{ our 
Lord, when the only knowledge of facts they had was from the 
Tradition of a primitive revelation, I can show the same represen- 
tation of hetn as to the Conscience ; nay, the same facts. I will 
not say thttt they were clewrly and distinctly set forth in order, but 
in a confitsed way, as a stormy sea reflects the image of heaven, — 
in a dim or broken way, as a mirror in fragments shows the human 
face. But still, in such a way, that to us, to whom the facts of 
Revelation have been unveiled by Christ, it is manifest that the 
corresponding facts concerning the Conscience have been known 
to Aem by nature.* 

.This may be seen in the works of aH the Greek Philosophers 
antecedent to Christ; chiefly in those of Plato and Aristotle. It 
may be seen, too, in the pbilosophy of the remotest Eastern na- 

* " For wh«n tbe Heathen, (Geintiles,) which have not the law, do by ni^ 
tur6 the thingd contained in the law, these, not having the law, are a law unto 
ihemHlves : Which show the loork of the law written in their hearts, their 
cansdenee also bearing witness, and their thoughts in the meanwhile accusing 
or else exonsing one another." Romans ii. 14 and 15. 

16 
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tions, their leading doctrine of Pantheism, having for itself n^ 
other naturial foundation than that of the Gbd-head of the Internal 
Voice ; and the same facts, in the same way, are witnessed by all 
Heathen nations of modem times, when as yet they have receiyed 
no knowledge from Europeans, but are fresh from heathenism* Of 
this I could bring forward the proofs from the authors^ but I deal 
not in the affectation of learning. It suffices me that thesq can 
easily be obtained by my readers that are ordinarily learned, and 
that those of thepi who are unlearned have sufficient oonfidence in 
me that it is so. 

This being so, the facts of Oonscience that come up to all men 
by nature as enigmas and deep mysteries, these in Revelation 
have revealed truths that are their solutions, corresponding unto 
them most accurately and exactly. Revelation tells us that to 
avoid sin must be our supr^ne endeavour — a motive that must ever 
and entirely reign in us. It tells ito, too, that no ignorance is an 
excuse, no absence from the sources of knowledge, no hiddenness 
in the remotest depths of barbarism, but that there is a light that 
shines upon all wheresoever they may be, whose brilliancy and 
illuminating power is measured, not by rank, or riches, or station, 
or abilities, or knowledge, but by our actual zeal in following it. 
It tells us that the to eslw {ihe divinity), which the philosopher* 
ascribed to it, and the ^pwy (personal deity) of Socrates, and the 
personality which in universal speech all men give it, these are no 
chance dreams or vague illusions, but that it is the voice, of the 
Holy Spirit, " God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God, of one Substance with the Father ;'' and hence that he speaks ' 
to each man with the same voice, through a similar faculty and 
organ. 

And thus the two discordant facts of Oonscience infimible, 
authoritative, controlling with a voice requiring absolute submis- 
sion, and Oonscience fallible, and weak, and needing to be ruled^ 
which otherwise could not be made to agree, are rec<mciled. 

Hence, too, its insight into Eternity, its dumb speech regarding 
the Future, its prophecy of judgment, its conne^oA of Time mtt 
Eternity, all these are made clear. 

And, finally, its feelings of Sham^ and Stain, and Fear, and 
Guilt, and of Moral Restlessness, all these manifestly have in the 
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revealed facts of our Pall in Adam, our Redemption in Christ, 
their due and only explanation. The fucts of the Natural Can- 
science are only to he explained hy thefact% of the Go9peL 

Haying thus shown how revealed religion is related to natural 
religion, in reference to that governing faculty that we have ex- 
amined, we shall go on next to an examination of the deficiencies 
of Conscience which prevent its being a perfect guide naturally. - 
He that shall look to the illustrations we have just given, will see 
that its natural perfection only is in thii», that it leads the man 
who follows it onward, and gives him a feeling towards the facts 
that perfect it, so that if it u to he perfect^ it is so only in connex- 
ion with these facts known and iheBe facts applied. 

So that the Heathen, or he who is left to the natural Conscience, 
feels the faculty to be a useful one, but very mysterious ; he, again, 
who knows the facts of Revelation, can explain a great many 
things to the other deeply mysterious ; but that man only to whom 
the facts are applied, " who is bom of the Spirit," to him the Con- 
science has obtained its due perfection. 

That is to say, the man " who is bom of the Spirit," he who 
being so by Qod's grace then governs himself hy his Canseiencey 
always guiding his Conscience by Qod's law, this I count to be 
that man in whom alone of all men the Conscience is perfect ; for 
he it is in whom alone the perfection of the three parts of the Con- 
s<^ience exists : and he who shall examine who that man is, or in 
whom these qualifications meet, shall find they do so only in the 
'' Justified Christian:'* 

Now, he that examines the faults of the natural Consdenee^ and 
compares it with the perfect Conscience, that is, the Conscience 
of the man unfallen, he shall find that the Conscience of the man 
unfaHen must have been completely free from all error, and a per- 
fect guide. The result of tbe.fall, therefore, is that God the Holy 
Spirit remaining the same, the natural deficiencies of the Con- 
science, as a faculty, that it has now, it has from it. The first 
efiect of the Pall upon the nature of man, is the inability of the 
Conscience adequately to transniit to us the voice of the Spirit. 

Of this deficiency, and the means of correcting it by the restora- 
tion of its Supremacy, I have already treated; and there is no 

* See note at the end of this chapter on the practical nature of jostUying 
faith, page 126 
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doabt that in a rerj great degree the senflibility of the CoftBdeaoe 
may be restored by these means ; indeed, in so great a degree as 
to make msft almost conchide that Conscience may be made by 
nature a perfect guide. 

Bat when we come to the 'third law of the Ccmseience, and aee 
that it must be goyemed by the role of God's law, then at once 
we see that die natural Conscience is no sure guide ; for to them 
who are ^'bom of the Spirit," the Spirit dweUs in them in conse- 
quence of that birth, informing and intemalfy guiding their Con- 
science by an influence which, if it come not within our knowledge 
by sense, is yet not the less manifest in its effects. And secondlj, 
as an external 2ai£r,the will of God as manifest^ in the Scriptures, 
and interpreted and applied by the Church, is the law by which 
the Conscience is to be ruled. 

The ^^ Birth of the Spirit,*' then, in consequence of whicb lie 
becomes the internal law of the Conscirace, and the outward law 
of God'e teHUsUan^ these are the actual gifts of reyeafed rdigion, 
in consequence of which the Conscience is perfected, and to which 
no strife of our own moral nature can attain of itsdf merely. No 
hitemal working or struggle of the Conscience of Socrates could 
cause him to attain unto the gift of Spiritual Regeneration, giren 
in consequence of our Sayiour's death, or to a biowledge cdf the 
completed canon of the Holy Scripture* 

But again, we shall make another remark whidi will m<nre fully 
manifest the tmdi of that which we haye asserted. In the primi* 
tiye man it has been seen that the Conscience was a perfect guide, 
the natural faulty being perfect, and from the Supernatural Gift 
the power perfectly to obey it was his. Hence was there no Stain 
upon it, and no Shame, no Guilt, and thenoe.no Fear. The Re- 
cording Conscience detailed no transgression of God's will, and 
the Prophetic Conscience prophesied no punishment ; but the past 
was withotit the consciousness of eyil, the future without dread of 
misery. 

Now, herem is a difference, and a yital one ; there Is none of 
fallen tnen tiiat ha« a Conscience that is without Guilt and Stain ; 
this is to each human being an effect of the FalL Nature tells 
us at once that there is no natural m6ans of remoying this Guilt 
and Stain. Good is not antagonist to Evil, so that the " plus" 
of one shall make the ^^ minus" of the other, and that we can 
keep a debtor and creditor account with Conscience, so much 
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Gk>od against so much Evil, the surplus of our good balancing 
accounts against our evil. But Good is the living according to a 
law which we are bound to live by^ and Evil the transgression of 
that law. We cannot, therefore, balance the one against the 
other. 

Nor does Conscience reveal to us any way of getting rid of the 
Stain* or the Guilt; in fact, to express it clearly. Conscience has 
first a Warning power, and then a Recording power, and then a 
Power Prophetic of punishment, but it has no pardoning power 
naturally. 

Thence i^ e we to seek the completion of Conscience in the 
Atonement of pur Lord Jesus Christ, appUtd t^uahythe Spirit; 
the effect of His death by which our sins are forgiven, in conse- 
quence of our Regeneration by his Spirit, the Stain of them 
wipedrput^and the Guilt pardoned, and ourselves set free frtm the 
Shame and the Fear. This fully completes, as fav as Conscience 
is ooncemed, our illustration of the- relattion that nature bears to 
grace, and Natural to Revealed Religion. 

And besides illustrating the first part of ^Us ehapter, it fully 
shows the position of Conscience in man as a secret force in the 
heart of each which he may resist, overthrow, conquer again and 
again, so as to feel that he is perfectly /r^/rom compuhion; and 
that in his actions, if he do evil, he m\^H act in a full senu x/ JUb 
responsibility and against light and knowledge. 

So that herein the Freedom of Man, the Justice of God, Igno- 
rance, and Unlimited Knowledge, Time and Eternity, Mercy and 
Judgment, all meet together in this one faculty. 

And by this faculty ip its action, tho dealings of the Almighty 
Creator with us his creatures are justified, so that whatever man 
may have to say to his fellows before their bar, before the judg- 
ment throne of God, the evidence of the Recording Spirit and of 
the man himself shall, in each man's case, manifest tiiat '' the 
Judge of the whole earth has not done wrong." 

We have thus examined the nature of Conscience, and diown 
its uses ; we have gone into its laws, and the means of perfecting 
the faculty naturally and spiritually. In the next book we shall 
proceed to consider the Reason as a governing faculty, the second 
of the governing powers. 

9 
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Note upoif the Practical Nature of " Justification by 
Faith," referred to on page 123. 

\ We are "justified by faith,'* working by hve, and Bhawing iUelf 
in true (Jhrigtian works. 

In the jnstified man there must be first, " faith — a sincere be- 
lief in the Oospel, and an appreciation of the Atonement of Christ 
as sufficient for the sins of the whole world, %nd as applied to him- 
self." 

2dl7, This faith must realize itself in his heart by the Spirit of 
his Lord, that is, true love towards hift God and towards his fellow 
men. * 

This must issue forth in dctual works of love, in '^ the 

fruit of the Spirit, which is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, g^- 
tleness, goodness, meelmess, temperance, against which there is 
no law ;" in works of mercy to the wretched ; and in subjection of 
his own thoughts, words and actions to the Spirit and Law of 
Christ. 

In the Regenerate Christian it will be seen, -if this be so with 
him during Ufe, that the voice of God, at the last great day of 
judgment, will declare Mm just through the blood of Christ; and 
even in this world the voice of the Holy Spirit, through his Con- 
science, wiU witness to Jds justification. According to that which 
the apostle says, " the Spirit beareth witness with ow spirit that 
we are the sons of Q-od;'* (Rom. viii.' 16 ;) and again, ** We have 
riot received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but we have re- 
ceived the Spirit of Adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father." 
Herein is seen the connexion of the natural faculty with the Spirit, 
and the relation of both under the O-ospel to justification. 

This, I conceive, to be the doctrine of the Church, against both 
^e Roman Catholic doctrine, that we are made just hj an infused 
righteousness, instead of being declared just or " acquitted" by 
the AtoTiementy and the Solifidian scheme, that says that love and 
works are not necessary. But for more ample information, I refer 
the learned to Bishop Bull's treatise, the " Harmonia Apostolica." 

To the unlearned, then, I say, as a practical inference, if, after 
you are Regenerate, " made a member of Christ, a child of God, 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," for after this point only 
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in yotur exiatence jorx have the full filial privfleges of the Spirit's 
power— if after this you know that you have true faith, that faith 
that is vivified by "love" and realized by "works," then you are 
juBtijUd; justified, if before that secret tribunal which the Spirit 
of God has erected in your heart, you can, {having faith,) truly 
say, " I love God according to the measure of his Grace and of 
my own weakness, with all my heart, and soul, and strength ; and 
I truly strive to realize this in Christian works of mercy and love." 
The man is "justified" who with foith in his heart, can truly say 
this, before his God. 

But if having had faith, and being baptized in the name of 
Christ, faith ^)ecomes dead, and in our hearts we know that we do 
not love Goi above M, things, but our own will or our own plea- 
«8ure ; and that we do not love our neighbors ; if we ako do no 
Christian works of love, but all our works are founded on motives 
of "Self-will," or "Sensuality," or " Selfishness," bo that we 
care not for our neighbor, but rather despise and evil intreat him, 
when it suits this Evil Concupiscence in us, then are we notjt^ 
tified—ovx faith is not a " living faith,** it neither is enlivened by 
love nor realized by works. It may not be so dead as that the root 
should perish, but the growth is stopped, the leaf is withered, and 
the fhdt is blighted. 

How, then, shall the man recover ? Not by any excitement, not 
by any extraordinary means. He knows what is that inward ob- 
stacle or outward sin that impedes his course. He knows in his 
own heart, although others may not know, what is the peculiar 
besetting sin to which he yields. He knows what that is in thought, 
in word, or in deed that he does, through interest, through thought- 
lessness, through pleasure, through habit, through outward tempta- 
tion or inward feebleness, that is clearly and distinctly against his 
own convictions of Christian duty, as manifested to his Conscience 
by the Spirit. While he does this that is so, the Spirit says to 
his Conscience, "Thou art not justified, thou art condemned;'' 
and his own consciousness tells him the same. His Reason and 
his knowledge of the Law of God assure him of the same. God 
to be sure may, in his wise purposes, permit him to remain in the 
world and in the Church even in that state, but still it is not the 
state of one who isjtistified. 

The man, then, in this condition, knowing that he is in the 
wrong, he should instantly set himself with all his might to ab- 
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stxin from th(d particular sin; to irr^stle with prayw, with fast- 
ing, with all the means preseribed both by the Goepel and by his 
own knowledge of himself to oyercome it, acooi^ding to the direc- 
tion of the apostle : " Wherefore ... let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which $0 easily besets ns, and let us ran with patience 
the race that is set before na, looking unto Jesos, the author and 
finisher of our Faith, • . • lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. Ye have not yet resisted tmto bloody striving ogatMt sin.'* 

If in struggling with our besetting sin, it should bring us to our 
death, or wring drops of blood and agony from 4he dearest affec- 
tions of our heart, still are we to perseyere. And then, through 
the prayer of Faidi, throng God's Grace, through the power of 
Christ, we shall onereome, and h^ led on conquering otnr sins, til) 
we readi that state wherein we are Justified, the state wherein 
the Spirit bears witness with our spirit that we have Living Faith 
that acts by love, and realizes itself by true Christian works. 

In this note I have considered only the case of that man who 
has been once bom again. The state of men outside the Covenant 
is different. 
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THE SPIRITUAL REASON. 



CHAPTER L 



Firat» Reasoning is not Reason ; this iUnstaratecL— The oomposition of human 
nature is not double, but three-fold. — ^Man having an Animal Mind and a 
Spirit, these faculties in him oorrespond to two worlds, the w<»rld of the 

. Seen and that of the Unseen. — ^Hence two reasoning powers, the ** Animal 
Mind'' and Spiritual Reason.-^Moral ideas are received from Society bjf the 
Reason. — All ideas of which it may be said ** God is,^' are of it.^— A remark 
in reference to our future state, and the grounds of our perpetual progress 
in it. — ^The question of innate ideas. 

Our readers will hare remarked that among the ^^goveming'' 
powers, as we place Conscience the first, so the second is the 
Reason. To examine the nature and laws of this faculty, there- 
fore, shall be the object of the present book. 

The subject we acknowledge to be one of considerable diflSculty, 
and yet we believe to the reader who shall give ua his considerate 
attention, we shall be able to bring forth the laws and offices of 
this great power so that the principles educed may be something 
of a guide to him in his course of moral study as well as in actual 
life practically. The first distinction we would have him observe 
is this, that '^ reasoning" and Reason are things wholly and entirely 
different, so difierent indeed that very often considerable powers 
of reasoning shall exist in him who has of Reason very little at all. 

A strange paradox, one may say, and yet literally possibb,^— 
reasoning is properly a logical exercise, the power by which, " pre- 
mises" being given or assumed, we draw the conclusion — ^this is 
** reasoning.*' Now if we look at the definition of insanity, we 

17 129 
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find it 18 "that *inadmen re<uon rightly from wrong premises." 
The reasoning potoet is unimpaired in them, the Reason is diseased. 
And this is so well known among physicians attending upon sach 
persons, that it is a rule never to " reason** with them ; and that 
because their ^* reasoning" powers are very often even more perfect 
and vigorous than ordinary, wlule their Reason is diseased. This 
shows that there is a real distinction between "reasoning" and 
Reason. 

But, indeed, it is ordinftry to mark it, the man who is forever 
arguing, proving, disputing; in short, he that has a taste for " rea- 
soning," this man seldom we find reasonable, and seldom attribute 
Reason to him. So far we have gone, and as there are two ways 
of explaining what we mean, and the first is that of fencing off 
outwardly from onr conception that which does not belong to it, 
so we beg our readers to mark this first, the distinction that " rea- 
soning" is not Reason. 

Having thus noticed the verbal distinction which our readers 
will find bi^onght out still more strqngly afterwards, we go on to 
examine what Reason is in its own nature. 

And here we must be permitted to enter into an examination of 
a point which is of very great importance to the question in hand, 
as well to the whole question of Christian ethics, tlie investigation 
and decision of which, according to the truth of Christianity and 
Nature, we count absolutely necessary to a true Ethics — ^and this 
is the composition of that which we have called " Human Nature," 
as to its parts. The individual being that we call a man, of how 
many parts is his " Human Nature" compounded ? " Of two," at 
once it is answered; and these two are "body and soul." 

And they that give this answer undoubtedly will be very much 
astonished to learn that it is not so ; that the two-fold division of 
Human Nature is not the one given in Holy Writ, but a three-fold 
division, and that that three-fold' partition is not only in express 
terms made by an Apostle, but also uniformly observed ; so th^ 
the division of man's nature is not in#o Body and Soul, but into 
"Body," "Animal Soul," and "Spirit," a division three-fold, not 
two-fold. " I pray God your whole spirit, {ttptvfM, pneuma), and 
soul, (4^;rt» psuche), and body, (tfif«, soma), be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, "f 

* This refers strictly to maniacs or monomaniacs, not to idiots. 

1 1 Thess. V. 23. See upon tbis passage the commentary of the great Eng- 
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. 4 

a'pplj these principles to the elucidation of the point in hand, of 
the Reason as a moral power, or the " Spiritual Beason,*' as we 
call it, in opposition to the ^^ Understanding," or^9Mbi this treatise 
we should choose to call it, the ^'Animal Mind." 

Now taking it for granted that there are these thrw fivisionB — 
of **Body," "Animal mind," and " Spirit,"— man has liie three^ 
the beasts have the two. Whatsoever then we find in the beasts 
of mental power, that is in man also, this may be considflred as 
belonging to them in virtue of the "Animal Mind ;" and va man it 
is not as Spiritual, but as Animal, — ^but those powers whk^ man 
has and the;/ have not, these may be considwed as pecuHarly 
9pinttial The powers, then, on the one side of this line, we con- 
eider to belong to the " Ajiimal Mind," the others to belong to the 
" Spiritual Reason." 

Now we do not ask this matter to go upon speculation, we are 
content that it should go upon experiment. And we say this upon 
the best authority diat, accoording to the experiments of the best 
natural philosophers, there is no operation of the mind that may 
not in kind (we do not say in degreey) be traced in the Animals, 
save only moral ideas. So far, then, have we gone closer to the 
real diffiMrence of the "Spiritual Reason^" and the "Animal 
Mind ;" the one deals with moral ideas, the other is exehidedfrom 
them. 

This deduction we have before established, but now we would 
limit it so as to express it more clearly in reference to the '' Rea- 
son." We have before shown that there is an Animal Mind^ and 
its functions we can determine by & consideration of the sphere 
from which its impressions are derived. 

Now, when we look at the Universe, at once we feel and know 
that it is of two parts, — ^the one Corporeal, the other Spiritual, — 
the one Visible, and the other Invisible, — ^the one Finite, the other 
Infinite,'-'^e one of the senses, the other above the senses. In 
one word, tiiat there is a world material, corporeal, visible, in 
every way as to itself and its objects, limited in Space and Time : 
and that we will not say side by side with this world of sense, but 

exoept the man reoeWe healing from the Word, he wiU die the s^oond doa4k, 
undergo that miquonehable and Tune?Mlable Death Btemal, which is the real 
death, the substanoe that, backward into the world of Time, oasta that 
shadow that we call death. 
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ccheanstinff ahnjt f(fith it there is another world of things unseeuy 
incorporeal^ spirituaL 

Of these two Worlds, their being and their co-existence, we offer 
no proof* The mdversal belief of all men, in all ages, is for 
it ; the natural instinct of the heart of the youngest child, and the 
highest and surest persuasion of the broadest-winged intelligence, 
all unite in believing, all agree in asserting that man is a dweller 
in two worlds, — ^the world of the Senses, and that of the Unseen 
and Infinite.* 

Not that God made a world material wholly and acting machine- 
like, and put man in it, shutting out the Spiritual and keeping it 
somewhere apart, (an idea or notion, upon which a great deal of 
modem education is founded,) but that with the Natural World 
actually and really the Spiritual World oo-exists, (we use the 
phrase only in a figurative sense, in order to express that the im- 
pressions, sensations, emotions, and teachings from the one are 
just as many, just as great, just as close to us as from the other.) 
This Spiritual world co-exists with the Natural one, and as man^ 
one being J lives in the one, so does he live in the other, an idea 
which is clearly the persuasion of universal hum9,n nature, and the 
doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. 

True it is that man dwells in two Worlds, so that, applying to 
the Infinite appellations that bdong to Space, and Time, and 
Body, and th^efore are only figuratively correct, the Spiritual 

* The Plaitoniats make two worlds, ** The world of the tluDgs of Sense/' 
* The wcHrtd of the things of Spirit." The Hebrews named the universe by two 
worda tmpljing the same thing, "heaven and eartli»" — that is to wj, the 
whole oompata of the worid^ tilings spiritual and things . earthly, they ex- 
pressed by naming the two extremes. And .not ontU Pythagc^as, had the 
andent (Greeks any other name for the whole ; he invented the word, " Coe- 
mos,'' as a name fbr the universe, which we translate world, but really means 
" the harmonious whole." As identical with this phrase, ^' heaven and 
earth,** the Greeks used also the words, "all things visible and invisi- 
ble.** This also is in St; Paul: "By him are all things created that art in 
hta^en and {hat att in earthy visible and i;i9Mt620, whether they be,'** &c. He 
speaks to the Jews in their phrase, to the philosophic Greeks in theirs, 
asserting to both that God is the creator of ths all. 

And in the Nicene Creed we recognize the same distinction, that the created 
universe is composed of two parts, the " Spiritual world," and "the world of 
Sense,** when we term Godtiie Father, " Maker of ffeaven and earth, and of 
oM things mtible and invisible. 
C0LLI6. 
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World is here and co-exists along with the visible world, — ^rre 
dwell in contact with the one as with the other. 

And as our unconsciousness in sleep of our relation to the one 
the material universe does not disprove, much less annul the fact 
of that relation, or of its existence 5^ so our waking unconscious- 
ness of the other will not disprove our being and existing in it^ and 
our being influenced by it. 

We have brought this forward and these views precisely at i)ns 
time, because thereby the reason may be seen in the fact of mnitts 
external circumstances as a being dwelling in two worlds that eo^ 
exist together, for that other Scriptural doctrine of St. Paul as to 
the three-fold division of the nature into Body, Animal Mind, and 
Spirit. Dwelling in the World of Sense, manifestly his Body and 
his Animal Mind, these he has to deal with the objects of sense, 
its impressions, feelings and ideas ; dwelling in a Spiritual World, 
his Spirit is the power by which he is fitted for this. This, 
then, we conceive, is that fact which lies at the bottom of the di- 
vision we have given, and to which we adhere. 

Hence then, those natural faculties, common to the animals and 
to man, and clearly shown so to be by natural science, these we 
consider to belong to the "Animal Mind,*' we call them the "Ani- 
mal Reason,'' or, if the phrase be preferred, the "Animal Under- 
standing," — ^both which we shall thenceforth use technically or 
scientifically. And we shall now form our distinction that the 
Animal Mind embraces and deals with all ideas or notions derived 
purely and entirely from the senses, — all ideas that is, that are 
merely physical. 

We know that Mr. Locke deduces'*' all ideas from the five senses 
and the reasoning power, internally "compounding," "com- 
paring," "dividing," and so forth, — ^but how it has happened that 
the brutes, having the five senses and the reasoningf power, have 
not got the ideas of " God," and "freedom," and "immortality," 
and "law," and "worship," and "heaven," and "hell," and "con- 
science," having, according to Mr. Locke's notion, all the ways 
and means of getting them that man has, we do not see. 

And we do see that all these ideas connected with the Infinite, 



* See his "Essay on the Haman Understanding.'^ 

t This has been distinctly proved by late naturalists, — ** the same in kind, 
althoagh not in degree/'— >and is a &tal blow to that philosophy. 
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man reoeiyes first /rom Society^ and without examination^ upon a 
kind <»f natural faith dependent upon his inner being. Nor is 
there any man that has ever existed to whom the knowledge of 
these things has not been conveyed in a langvxjtge existing before 
he came into being, and then received, as before mentioned, upon 
the faith of an inner nature. 

Nothwithstanding, therefore, Mr. Locke, we believe in the ex- 
istence of an ^^ Animal Mind," which deals with the ideas derived 
by the senses &om the world of sense, compounds, compares, 
divides, and which man has, in virtue of his being an Animal. 
And then, in ai^other faculty in him, the ^' Spiritual Reason," 
which he has in virtue of his being a Spiritual Being, having a 
Spirit and existing in a Spiritual world. This divine endow- 
ment, then, we consider to be that which has to the Spiritual, Un- 
seen, and Incorporeal, the same relation that the '^Animal Mind" 
has to the world of sense. This the man has in virtue of his 
being a Spirit, as he has the other in virtue of bemg also an 
Animal.* 

We thus make a broad distinction ; the ^^ Animal Mind" is that 
which deals witJi ideas and notions derived from the World of the 
Senses, ideas that are finite, setisible, material ; and all those ideas 
upon examination shall be found to be in reference to Morality 
purely indifferent. This is the distinction that we here establish. 
The "Animal Reason," theti, or "Understanding," this we by 
no means place among the ruling or governing powers, but the 
Spiritual Reason we do« 

From the previous examination one question, doubtless, will 
arise to all our readers : " Seeing that the Divine Reason obtains 
not its ideas from the external visible world, from whence does it 
get them?" 

The motto of this book, our reader will remember, is, " All 
things are double, one against another, and God hath made no- 

* It may thus be seen that we do not believe with Locke, that all our ideas 
eome from material ol^ecU through the senses. We believe they come from two 
sooroes, first, from, the Spiritoal world; and from it, either through the senses 
by the teaching of Society, or else/rom it, without the medium of sense, as is 
the influence of the Spirit apon our souls. And secondly, another class of 
ideas, those of the Animal Mind, come exclusively from the sense and mate- 
rial objects. The theory of Locke, therefore, in effect denies the existence of 
A Spiritual World and its connexion with man. 
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thing imperfect.^' If he look to onr treatment of Conscience, he 
urill find that we treat of the OonBcience as twofold, and in and 
npon that iioubleneiss rest the explanations we have giren of it 
and their tmth. With regard to the Spiritual Reason in man, he 
has seen the same principle in one way illustrated, and if he look 
again he may see the same in another. 

Man, as an existence, is what we call a ^^ fixed fact^'' he in 
nature is not a fixed and det^nenined fact, and all around the 
spontaneous and haphazard accumulation of accident, rubbisfa, 
and weeds, and waste, which the ceaseless tides of time and the 
current of circumstances have caused to accumulate around him, 
Not so-^far from it; as Human Nature is the same in constitu- 
tion through all ages, so is Society; as the man is i fixed fact, so 
it is. The picture is not a fact, and the frame a iion-existence ; 
the gem a fact, and the setting nothing ;' the ship a fact, and the 
river in which it sails nothing. Not so. Society, in its three 
forms, is the frame, the setting, the channel of Human Nature ; 
no accumulation of waste rubbish, which is floating up and down 
by chance, but as true, and real, and fixed a fact as it is. 

And now are we prepared to answer the question. Let our read^ 
look backward in this volume,* he will find that Society serves a 
twofold purpose, that of supplying externally the Law and the 
knowledge of God and his attributes ; that it is a channelwhereby 
there is no man, even in the reihotest countries, that is without Qis 
name. 

^^ Whence, then, does the Spiritual Reason obtain originally its 
ideas of the Spiritual, the Infinite, the Unseen ?** We answer, not 
from the five sen8es,t or any ojperation of the Animal Mind upon 
the ideas therefrom derived ; not from any spontaneous rising up 

«BookL Chapter IV. 

t There is a plain distinotion to be noted here ; an idea may come to me 
through the sensee, and yet noi from them ; the one expresses that the senses 
are the channel merely of an idea which did not originate in them — ^the other 
that they or material ihings which they perceive, are the origin of it. The idea 
of "God,** of " freedom,^ of " Immortality,*' these are conTeyed to me in a 
language the words of which I hear — through that sense, therefore — ^but not 
from it, but originating from the Spiritual world. The idea of green, the 
colour comes to me through sight, and /rom the objects of that sense origin- 
ating in them. Agun : the influence of the Spirit upon my spirit is neither 
from nor through the senses, yet causes in me» as I kn W by £uth, which is 
** the sense of things unseen/' very important ideas. 
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of ikese ideas in man's own mind, as some Philosophers hare sup- 
posed, but from an original and primitive reTelation of himself, 
the qualities of his being, made by Qod nnto man. The qualities 
of God as a Spirit, down through the channel of Society are 
borne in language, that diyine gift, and then by man as a Spirit, 
received and applied in virtue of his ^^ Spiritual*' reason. 

This is the source and origin of Aese ideas, and let any man 
examine, by constructing logically a proposition which consists, as 
every one knows, of *< subject" and "predicate," as, for instance, 
" man is just ;" he shall tski that to all ideas of the Spiritual Rea- 
son, Ood shall ever stMid as the subject, and the idea as the 
"attribute," as "God is just," "God is holy," "God is true." 

Nay, as before remarked, Qoi shall be the substimce in which 
is all the essence of each of these truths, and the idea shall be 
only a quality in man, but in God a reality* 

For instance, "God is just," "God is holy," "God is true"— 
these assertions are absohsUly and without exeeptum^ true of <jk>d 
at all. times and under all drcumstances ; but of man not so 
always. And of QnA they shall be so true as "that God is 
justice," is "truth," is "holiness," in a sense applicable to none 
but God. 

These ideas, then, and all that the Spiritual Reason deals with 
of the "Infinite," the "Unseen," the "Spiritual," these are 
attributes of God's Nature. And being revealed by him to man, 
(ma&'s existence as a Spiritual being in a Spiritual world render- 
ing this possible,) are carried downward, through a channel made 
for this purpose, to each and every man. And thus, as all fires on 
earth have been lighted from the sun, so do all moral truths and 
and moral ideas come from God.t And the Spiritual Reason, this 

* The test of these ideas is,' that you may say of eaoh of them '' God is,'' 
and that of which you can truly say " God is," comes not from the World of 
Sense, hut from the Spiritual World. 

Another test there is of them ; they are " necessary :" wo know when we 
hear them i\^ they are so, and most he so. For instance, the proposition 
*' God is Good," this at once is seen to be *' absolute," or necessary ; it must 
be so, and is so, we at onoe confess it But the proposition " man is good" is 
not so. The same proposition also in reference to God is ''universal." " God is 
Good," there is no exception to this. To man it is not so. It will be seen, 
then, that these qualities of " necessity" and " universality" belong only to 
ideas ccMning from the Spiritual World* 

t Of course by the very nature of the faculty this may be in a twofold way. 

18 
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is the power in man^ Spirit; or in other words, the spiritual 
facnltj that perceives and applies to the whole being of man these 
moral ideas and moral laws, that spring from the very being and 
attributes of the Eternal Crod. 

And these moral truths are not as some have dreamed, arbitrary 
enactments of an Omnipotent Will, making Good to be Good, and 
Evil to be Evil, because it is omnipotent, and able to make (xood 
Evil, and Evil Good by its decrees ; but Good is (rood immu- 
tably, because God is Good, and Justice is just eternally, because 
God is just ; and so of all the laws and facts of Morality, they ure 
all immutable and eternal, as being facts of His eternal Being. 

And here would I note, that ih this view that notion of later 
moralists by which, when they see a moral instinct incapable of 
being analyzed, forthwith they make from it a ^^ faculty," as some 
have a faculty or sense of "benevolence," of "justice," of "vera- 
city," and so on, to the amount of as many moral ideas as they can 
find : all these belong to that one and the same poWer, the Spiritual 
Reason. Attributes they all are of God ; and what these moralists 
call " senses of," are not at all senses, in the way at least that 
seemg is a sense, but rather the feeling of the one sense, the 
Spiritual Reason that is, of the eternal moral attributes of the 
Almighty, the realizing of them and the application of them 
by it. 

And herein is the wonderftdness of the Spiritual Reason, that 
when by the will of God one of his attributes is to it revealed, it 
embraces that one so much with its whole nature, that of that it 
seems all formed and wholly composed; so much so that men 
shall talk of a "sense of veracity," of "justice," of "law," of 
" benevolence," of " holiness ;" the whole truth being that in this 
one manifold faculty of the finite spirit, that peculiar attribute of 
the Infinite, is, as it were, mirrored. 

And herein mainly do we consider that the ever-growing and 
ever-expanding progress of the blessed is to be found in the open- 
ing and revealing unto the Spiritual Reason of new and still newer 

First, by the ordinary operation of tiie Spiritual Reason, whereby the teach- 
ings of Society throngh Law and Tradition, conrey to man spiritual knowl- 
edge and spiritual ideas. 

The second, whereby the power of the Holy Ghost, the iniSnenoe of the An- 
gelic Ministry and of the Oommnnion of Saints, work npon our 8piritMl 
Snso, and cause to rise np in us thoughts and ideas of Good. 
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First ^^ That morality and its laws are eternal and immutable, 
not factitious or arbitrary.'^ 

Secondly. ^^ That the law and ideas of good originate in and are 
attributes of God, and are not derived from outward objects of 
sense J or anything finite or eorp&reaV* 

Thirdly. ^' That the nature of man is the same in all ages, and 
does not change from age to age.** 

Fourthly. " That there was a* Primitive Revelation of God to 
man." 

Fifthly. ^^ That Society is a fixed and established channel of 
moral law and moral knowledge." 

And to these we may add, sixthly, ^' That language is not an 
invention of man, so that the primitive men were dumb, and gradu- 
ally, from the grunts and screams and bowlings of m&re animals 
framed themselves that wonder — a language ; but that in itself it 
was the gift of Q-od, and of his framing.** 

Now these six opinions are all taken for granted in thi^t our 
elucidation as true,— drop one, and it Calls. 

Another observation wUl aid us very much to discern the import- 
ance of the Spiritual Reason in man. We have shown how this, 
in the peculiar and proper sense in which we have defined it, is 
that wherein the ^' image" consists, and so it was held by the 
Ancient Ohurch universally ; so that in reference to Crod, it is his 
image in us ; and truly so since it reflects his attributes and applies 
the Spiritual, the Unseen, the Infinite to man, who is finite. This, 
then, is its relation unto God, — His image in man 19 the Spiritual 
Reason. Now in reference to the first faculty of man's nature, 
the Conscience, we have before made a remark that we give to it 
a personality difierent firom our own, and that, especially, when we 
attribute unto it the high and supreme authority which Conscience 
has, we speak of it not as ^^I," but as another \^emg commanding 
and ruling, by a legitimate and infallible sway, over that which 
every man understands when he says "I." 

But with reference to the ^^ Spiritual Reason," as an acute 
author has remarked, the Reason we consider to be our person- 
ality ; the " I," it is the exponent of our whole nature^ that which in 
action reveab the man, the representative in action of his nature.f 

* For an exposition of the circumstances of this, see first Book. 

t " But though each man's desires and affSoctions belong specially to himself 
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Having thus seen the relation of the Reason to the man, we go 
on now to examine its offices and operations ; and by the' descrip- 
tion we have given of it we see that to perceive the ideas that we 
call moral is one of its offices, seeing that by means of it alone we 
receive them, and not from external natnre. The second office is 
manifestly the retaining and keeping them in the mind as roles 
and laws and patterns after which to model our action : and the 
third is the applying them to our action. 

Of these we shall at length enter into the examination, but pre- 
viously to this discussion we would point out to our readers a criti- 
cal remark of some interest. The attributes of God in the first 
are perceived, in the second they are retained in the Reason as 
" rules and models." Now models are in Greek I6iat, (ideai) ; in us, 
then, these are ideas, ideai, models, after which to form our conduct. 
The Platonists transfer these ideas to God, and ask, are not these 
the " models'* in the Eternal Mind after which he made the world ? 
This I conceive to be a fair representation of the Platonic doctrine 
of ^^ ideas," in their sense, imd of its origin. 

Again, the famous question of ^'innate ideas" herein is resolved 
by the same consideration, a question which, as it is discussed, is 
like the question as to whether the fire is in the flint or the steel : 
and which we answer in this way, that the ^^ Reason" is in man 
the image of God, and in Uj therefore, all ideas that are not of 
sense, but of the "Infinite," "Spiritual," and Eternal, are innate 
and existent m germs ;* Imt latent^ the feeling^ aptitude or instinct^ 
rather than the idea, so that of itself spontaneously, except the 
same idea in a definite external form be brought to the mind from 
without, it could never arise to consciousness. But when the 
Tradition and the Law, through the channel of Society, touches 
upon it, then, from the union of the two, the idea is consciously 
developed. The Sre is in the flint, it is not in the flint ; it is in 

while Reason Ib. a common faculty in all men, we consider our Reason as 
being onradvts rather than our Desires and Affections. We speak of Desire, 
LoTO, Anp^er as mastering us, or o£ ourselves as controlling them. If we decide 
to prefer some remote or abstract good to immediate pleasure, or to conform 
to a role which brings us present pcun, which decision implies the exeimse of 

Reason, we more particularly consider such acts as our own acts We 

idetttify ourselves with our Rational pari." WheweU, Elem. of Molality^ vol. 
I. iS 58, 59. 

* This manifestly can be so only because man is made in the image of Qod, 
and only so far as he is so. 
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the steel, it is not in the steel, — ^but from the flint and the steel 
together, it is. This, then, we count the resolution of the problem 
of innate ideas. 

. Having thus touched upon these two questions, we shall now 
proceed to the examination of the powers of the Spiritual Reason, 
and their laws, in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 



llie %intaal Reason.— Its Modes.— Ist Moral Perception ; 2d. Moral Feel- 
ing; 3d. Moral Principle.— These established and illustrated.— ifen^ 
cultivation is different from moral, and cultivation peculiarly moral is 
necessary.- Is ever the Divine Spiritual Reason wholly undeveloped ?— 
Answered in the affirmative. — ^The Reason may he developed consciously 
and unoonscionsly. 

Ik our last chapter we have sufficiently established the existence 
of the faculty, which we have called the * Spiritual' Reason. We 
faaye indicated its object in the attributes of God, manifested unto 
us as moral truths,— eternal and immutable truths, — ^brought to 
bear upon usby the channel of Society. We proceed to examine it 
a little more fully in reference to its action. 

Now we have divided the operation of the Spiritual Reason in 
a triple way, and if we take all ideas whatsoever that belong to it, 
all that belong to the Infinite, the Spiritual,, the Unseen, or, in 
other words, aJl those qualities of which we may say, "Grod is^" 
for this is the formula that incli^des all the truths that are the ob- 
jects of the Reason; if we take these in their action upon the 
mind, we shall find these modes exhaust that action, — "It is per- 
ceived," "It is felt," "It is held as a principle." These, Aen, we 
make the faculties of the Reason as regards the eternal truths of 
God,— "Moral Perception," "Moral Feeling," "Moral Principle," 
— ^three faculties or functions of the reason in man, by which he 
deals with truth. 

Now at the very first we shall be met with the assertion, that 
this is strange that we should, as it were, assign in the mind 
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a particular sense called "MoriJ Perception," as if one man 
did not perceiTe the value of a Moral Tmth as well as another. 
With reference to this, we say that it is so ; that take any two men, 
one man shall hear the assertion, or make it, that ^^Qod is good," 
or that "man ought to be benevolent," or any other of the same 
kind of assertions in the same way, as a man in a dream speaks or 
hears. He shall say that they are true, just as he shall say it is 
true that "twice two are four." Nay, he may be able to talk 
about it and argue on it ingeniously and eloquently, but this shall 
be in an outside, unimpressive, unimpressed, and unrealizing way, 
— ^a way not realizing his theme as a truth intimately suited to his 
nature^ — not feeling it as of any importance, — ^not applying it as 
a living law of life. 

We have known, we say, men purely and entirely selfish, so far 
as God will permit man to be so, that had been taught in our Col- 
leges that most destructive doctrine, that "Enlightened Selfishness 
is the main and only principle ;" and we have seen their percep- 
tion as to their own interest, tremblingly alive, — ^watching, with a 
prophet's eye, the slightest gloom over their horizon, — guarding, 
with an intense sensibility, against the remotest annoyance, — 
searching with microscopic vision for the smallest addition to per- 
sonal comfort ; we ask, have not these men an intense " Percep- 
tion " of self-interest and self-gratifietitiony — an intense " Feeling " 
o{selfy — have they not? and a fixed and set "Principle" of self 
guiding their conduct ? 

And, then, let us try them with regard to any moral idea. 
They have, as to it,, no Moral "Perception," only a verbal, or 
logical, or a tnerely mental one. They are like Gallic, who under- 
stood Greek as a learned Roman, and Law as a wise governor, and 
heard St. Paul and the Jews disputing about the highest truths of 
religion, and thought them "words and names," having no reali- 
ties to correspond ; or, like the acute heathen philosophers, who 
thought that St. Paul preached certain new deitiej^ because he 
preached to them " Jesus and the resurrection," taking undoubtedly, 
as St. Chrysostom remarks, "Jesus" for one new God, "Resur- 
rection" (Anastasis,) for another. 

This is the aspect such men turn to Moral Truth, — an aspect 
wholly unperceptive, insensible, frozen, dead, because they have 
merely a verbal perception, while towards self, or ambition, or 
money, their apprehension is endued with the keenest sensibility. 
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Again, tliis their object, or passion, or feeing, shall dwell npoa 
thoir mind anxiously, — ^their thoughts naturally shall run that way, 
— their feelings gather themselves around it as a nucleus of emo- 
tion, — ^perpetual meditation shall consecrate it, and all moral sub* 
jects shall be untbought of, unfelt, unregarded* This desire shall 
be a living spring of action perpetually at work ; consciously, so 
that the man knows and feels it himself; a^d also unconsciously, 
so that others feel and know it when he does not, — a prineipU^ in 
other words an energic spring of action^ ever at work, when no 
moral truth, no m(»:al principle ever iibides with them as a motive 
power. 

Now we have given examples as to immediate deadness of the 
mind as regards moral truth. And we say, that if we consider any 
moral truth in these three modes,-— if we look to one class of men 
and then to anoliier, the one shall be found to hear a moral truth 
announced in words, to apprehend the meaning of the words hgir 
caUtfj mentallg^ verbaUify yet to have no living and realizing sense 
of its value, — no feeling of its worth, — ^in short, no perception of 
its relation and connection with themselves. While to the other, 
the words convey a truth which the individual apprehends as pre- 
cious and valuable as his very existence ; and the very knowledge 
of which will se^m, as it were, to cast a glory over all nature, and 
a new light over heaven and earth, — ^ta disclose a thousand secrets 
and a thousand mysterious ties that bind us to all men, — to open 
and awake in our being new founts and sources of joy that before 
had been hidden. 

These are effects that each one perhaps in the world, at (me 
time, has recognized in himself or in others, — ^a process that is per- 
petually going on ; either the man becoming hard, and cold, and 
dead morally, or becoming more and more sensitive to good. 

The power of Moral Perception is as much a power and faculty 
-as that of Sensation, or that of Memory. Its objects are as defi- 
nite, its action as manifest. We consider it to be determined, and 
we shall give rules and laws for its exercise when we have suffi- 
ciently determined the other two modes of the Spiritual Reason. 

The first, then, of the faculties of the Spiritual Beason we con- 
sider Moral Perception to be — and we define it to be the " Spiritual 
apprehension of the immutable truths of Morality." 

The second mode of the Spiritual Reason, Moral Feeling, is 
very hard, indeed, to define, or bring clearly out in words, so t^t 
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one should be able to leeognise it ae a moral faeuitj. 8tiU let 
the man who has ever Mt a spiritual truth or appreheBded it, let 
him reflect, and he shall see that when once it has been spiritually 
aj^rehended, it seems as if in the Inner Nature there were a hidden 
Treasure-house* wheipein it is stored up as a peculiar treasure and 
a possession. It seems that therein the soul dwdls widi it, aoad 
delights in it, and feels it to be a particular and precious acqaiBi^ 
tion, and rejoices over it. AxA when the man walks abroad, he 
recurs to it again and again, witji perpetual and constant se- 
iteration of thought, as to a something that comes to him from 
without, which heoan fed and ]aM>w to hare become his own, and 
yet cannot reyeal in its folness to oUiers« 

In fact, each Moral Apprehension of the hind I have aboie 
specified becomes to the man an intemid spring of action and hfe, 
independent alt<^ether of outward things, which is to him, if he 
only availhimself of it duly and properly, what a new sense, un- 
awakened before, would be as regards this external world. 

We nlay not be able predsdy to define tliis thing ; but take one 
man, and you shaE find him speak falsdy in such a way as* to show 
that he has no sense or feeling of truth. Take a&other man, who 
hae onoe, in the way we have spoken of, apprtke$Uhd moraUy the 
value of Truth, >nd enquire of him and he will tell you, it may be 
in a very confused and indistinct manner, and yet sufficiently 
brought forth to declare the truth of this omr exposition, ^^ that 
the feeling of truth (iweQ9y he knows not how, in his being — that 
it is a new elCTient, as it were, of his nature, which hd constantly 
recurs to with afiection, and loves it, and struggleB to retainthe 
perception as keenly as at first he felt it.'' 

And so shall you find to be the case with the mind of man as 
regards all of these that we have defined as Moral Ideas — after 
he has spiritually apprehended them there is a faculty of the Rea^ 
son that retains them, as it wercy intemalhf-^tV^ fftcnlty of Moral 
Feeling. 

The third mode of the Divine Reason, which we proceed to 
define, is Moral Principle — a thing very easily understood in fact, 
but very difficult, as all Aese are, to explwt in words. But let us 
take an illustration. Suppose a man to make tq> his mind that he 

♦ This is the Sjnteresis, or ** Spiritual Treasury in the soul," of the anoient 
moralists, that faculty of holy contemplation and meditation, whereupon 
mainlv the ripeness and meDownest of Christian charaeter depends. 

19 
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will attain wealth, and to make this the Bnpreme end of lus eon- 
duct, without any other rule. There is, we will say, in a neigh- 
bouring bank an immense amount of specie ; he could laj a plan 
and rob that bank, and bec<»ne immensely wealthy ; he does not 
do so, beca%ue ^^ the chances are so great that he will be detected, 
imprisoned, become infamous, and be prerented thereby from 
attaining the object of his wishes," and so he does not so ; but he 
would do so i£ he w^e abfohOelpy entire^/ cerkUn that he would 
escape, that he would thereby attain the wealth he desires, and 
keep it. That man does ndt q4!t from moral prmeipley btft from 
fcUcy. His merit is as great^ his moral deserring as much, as that 
of the wolf who refuses the bait upon the tarap which he has seen 
take his brother well 

. Again : you shall see another man, who having apprehended a 
morflJ truth, having had it established as a feeling, has it also in 
his Bfind as a rule of actum, that is not altered by any external 
consequences that may take place, that holds it as a principle — a 
^^principium," or ^^ beginning" of action, before and antecedent 
to which there stands no motive but itself; which is of itself a 
fundamental motive, that is not based upon any other.; an ulti- 
mate rule that decides all disputed p<Hnt8 ; a measure which mea- 
sures all actions, and is itself measured by no consequences. 

Sudi, to the man of moral principle, is ** honesty," ** justice," 
"purity," "veracity," or "mercy." Because he has realized 
them as principles, he lotes them for themselves, not merely for 
the good they may bring him. And if a time come when they 
bring evil, still he loves them, and acts upon them the more. For 
the treasure of a moral principle, first apprehended, then realized 
as an inward principle, and then appUed to action as a law of life, 
is an inward wealth that eountervadls and outweighs all earthly 
gain or loss. This many men have felt and acted upon — many 
men, many women, and many children. This constitutes moral 
principle ; this, and nothing less than this. 

And we shall find many such persons in this world, men diat 
shall take a principle, because of itself, and suffer no accumula- 
tion of profits, no pile of temptations, no assurance of impunity 
to move them; but in little things, in great things, that shall 
move onward measuring all things external by their internal 
Law, or Rule, or Principle, saying, " Thus I do because it is 
honest ; it is just ; it is pure; it is true, or it is merciful." Is 
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there not ^ difference between the one persoti and the other — a 
plain difference, and easily tested ? 

This the old Christian Moralists called the ^' Spiritual Law/' 
as the other they called the " Spiritual Treasury," and thus I con- 
sider that this mode of the reason is moat manifestly and distinctly 
established. i 

These, then, are the three modes of the Spiritual Reason: 
" Moral Perception, Moral Feeling, and Moral Principle." 

Having, then, specified these three modes as to their operation, 
we shall now proceed fnrthw on in the consideration of the sob- 
ject. The faculty itself has been established. The modes of its 
operation, and the object upon which it is employed, as well as the 
channels throogh which that knowledge that is its object awakens 
it in man, haye been shown. Yarions observations, then, of the 
highest importance are here to be made. 

In the first place, from onr examination it is manifest that men- 
tal cultivation is not cultivation of the Spiritual Season, but there 
may exist a very high and complete degree of cultiyation merely 
mental, in conjunction with the most n^lected and uncultivated 
state of the Spiritual Beason. A man may be a most complete 
Oeometer, or Mineralogist, or Botanist, or Chemist, with his powers 
of obs^rvati^on trained to the utmost acuteness of perception, and 
his mental power, as far as these sciences are coneemed, highly 
exercised, and yet in the higher qualities of the Spiritual Beason 
be more of a brute than an inhabitaht of Cafiraria, or a native 
of New South Wales or New Zealand ; because all these sciences, 
when reduced to the simplest elements, are founded exclusively 
upon the ideas of the Visible, the Corporeal, and the Seen, the 
objects, that is, of the senses ; and upon the Understanding or 
faculty that deals with the ideas derived from the senses, not upon 
the High Spiritual Reason, does proficiency in them depend. 

We say, then, with reference to what are called the ^^ Exact 
Science?," and the '^ Sciences of observation," that a training in 
them does not neceBsartfy awaken the Spiritual Beason in the 
slightest degree, or exercise in any way its powers. We say not 
that it is adverse any more than we say that any other exercise of 
the mental powers is adverse, but: merely t^iat increasing the mental 
powers, it leaves the moral power^hoUy unexerted and unexercised 
so far as itself goes. 

And he that shall send his son to a school wherein his mental 
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powers are trained in the yetj ftdlest way, and expect that by 
reason of that training his moral powers shall be educated, without 
a direct training addressed to ihemj that man has mistaken the 
yerj nature of things. To oall forth muscular power, yoo exer- 
cise the muscles ; to giye strength to the lungs, you train them p 
enfeebled powers of yoice are strengthened by exercbe and train- 
ing directly applied to ita organs : how absurd^ then, the notion 
that you add to theltforal Powers hy utterly negUetvng them^ and 
attending wholly to those powers that are exclumely mental ! 

Teach the youth the Law of ^he Conscience, the first great step 
in morality. Teach him how he must act in obedience to it at all 
risks ; then point out to him its nature, and the progress he shall 
make heayenward if he will only follow it. Teach him then the 
law of the Spiritual Reason and its nature ; supply fai(a with the 
food for that faculty whereby man is in the "image of God." 
Point him out the nature of the Affectjions, and the holy balm for 
misery and sorrow that lies in them, the glory and the light from 
hearen shed upon the meanest hut by them; the awful conse- 
quences that arise from their perversion. Then instruct him in 
lie power of the Will, the energy residing iii that spring of power. 
Point out to the youth all this. Say to him, "this is in thee; 
iJl these powers and all these possibilities are in thee, by thyself 
to be called out and exerted." And thep. show to him how the 
Heayenly is a supplement of the Earthly ; how the piUi^ let down 
from heaven unites with, that which springs up from the earth ; 
that not a want, not a weakness, not a. misery, npt a deficiency of 
our Human Nature but has its fulness, its strength, its joy, its 
sufficiency in the Divine Nature of God the Word, who became 
Flesh for us. This, metfainks, would be a direct. moral training. 

In short, I plainly say this, that in order morally to educate, 
you must not trust to mental education, you must educate morally. 
You must instruct in two things, which con^tute together moral 
education, and directly develope the Spiritual Beason. The first 
of these is Christian Ethics, the ^^ Science," as I have defined it, 
of '^ Man's Nature and Position :" and the second, that which is 
the crown and oomplemei^t of this, '^ Religion." 

And fiirthermore, the education in these two must not be Mental, 
but Moral and Religious; not ** dwcwworw," "j?ro<j/i," ^essays'* 
upon "prayer," "hope," "good works," but prayer ^ hopey good 
works done ; for mental discussings are not rdigioue works done : 
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Hot distmsaionSy proqfiy esBoyn upon donseience^ reason^ the will^ 
and 80 forth^ — ^but direct and immediate action and training in the 
individual of these, the "governing" or moral powers. This I 
count a distinction of the deepest importance, that " the Mental 
Powers may be occupied (ibaut the Moral Powers^ or moral 9ulh 
jectB derived from them^ and the moral powers be at the same time 
utterly unexercised." And teachers should most exceedingly be 
on their guard lest at the very time they think they are the most 
educating the mora? powers, the mental powers only may be 
eiigaged. A direct exercise of the mefntal powers is necessary to 
give mental strength, so is a direct exercise of the moral powers to 
^ve moral strength. 

This discussion I have introduced here because here is the most 
appropriate place for it ; and he that shall look back and consider 
the nature of the Animal Mind or Understanding, and then shall 
think upon the Spirit and its faculties, of which, as the first is 
Conscience, so the most cultivable is the Spiritual Reason, he 
shall see very plainly and manifestly the cause why it is here 
introduced. 

Another question concerning this faculty and its modes, is very 
mt^esting, that is to say, " Can thid faculty of the higher reason 
be wholly ^developed in any one ?" The answer is, " not in any 
one that is in Society ;" for this,^ in its various organizations, is the 
channel of " law" and of moral ^' knowledge" that awakens in each 
and every one in Society, that is, in every one that speaks a Ian- 
H^agey the Spiritual Reason more or less. Men, in order to be 
brutee, in whom the image of God is not, must be retained apart 
from aU soiriety, all language ; apart from the Family, the Nation, 
and the Church, that they may be as the beasts are. And then the 
Animal «hall be dumb, without language, with the cunning of the 
brute, and without .the Spiritual Reason. The idea of Pleasure 
and Pain it shaU have as the brutes ; these shall be its whole 
motives, and from them shall come its various notions. But the 
ideas that are the objects of the moral power, as Truth, Mercy, 
Justice, Benevolence, all these of which we may say " God is," of 
all these it shall have no idea, the sense of them never shall have 
been awakened : for Society it is that is the channel of these ideas 
by which they are carried to each > individual, and awaken in 
him the Spiritual Reason, whether he will or not. But in the case 
we have supposed, it shall be as the eyesight which from birth has 
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been miexcited bj the light, when it should have been excited, tnd 
is therefore dead and perished. 

This is the only case in which such a thing can be ; bat for the 
man who is in Society, the circumstances of his positioft and the 
effect of its schools, will even nnconscionslj develope in him, to a 
more or less degree, the Spiritual Reason. 

From this comes a question most exceedingly interesting^ it it 
this: "Can moral truth be learned unconsciously, toithout owr 
knomng that we ham it f Can the moral faculty be developed in 
us without our knowing that it is so !" A question this is, that is 
most deeply important. It would seem, from the above example, 
that it can be so. And when we look at the Principle of Imita- 
tion, implanted as it is in man's nature, when we consider how far 
Sympathy leads — ^when we see how much the men of a nation, 
even those that strive the most against it, are formed and moulded 
into the National Character, ire may be inclined to consider that 
it is perfectly possible that the Spiritual Beason should be capable 
of development, by means whereof the individual is utterly uncon- 
scious that they ure means, or even that they haVe any influence 
at all upon himself or any other. 

And herein do I CK)nsider a most important difference to exist 
between the Conscience and the Spiritual Reason, — ^that in refer- 
ence to the Conscience, we must be "conscious" and know our 
own act in order to profit by it; but with reference to the 
Beason, first, we may act upon it ourselves Consciously; and 
secondly, others without our knowledge may act upon it, and 
form it in us of their purpose and knowledge, without our being 
conscious of it. 

And so the man who, with fixed mind, has trained himself in the 
practice of the truths of Eternal Morality, he may go forth into 
the world knowing the Inner Treasure and the Inner Law he pos- 
sesses, and feel himself rich in them. And not less rich may he be 
who, from the example of a Holy Home, from his sympathy with 
pious relatives^ and the practice of religion, has developed his moral 
powers unconsciously, by moral action, — Gleaming moral truth by 
acting upon it, and being taught so to act, and yet not knowing 
it as teaching, or conscious of it as such, until brought in contact 
with temptations to the contrary evils. This to the young is no 
small blessing. 
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Bat with regard to the modes of training and developing the 
Spiritual Reason, we purpose to resume the discussion in the aezt 
chapter. 



CHAPTER HI- 



There tie two states, one of Oonsoioueness another of Unoonsdonsness.— To 
ezhaost man'e GoBscioiuness is not to know all hie natare.— Unoonscioue 
teaching of moral tmth exemplified.— Moral application of this and grounds 
of It— The Reason may receire Spiritual teaching from Spiritaal heinge 
uneonscioaaly.— Cultivation of the Reason pirodnoes, first, Moral Harmony, 
secondly, M(»al Progress. — ^Moral teaching of Parents.— Yiya yooe teach- 
ing, its power. — ^The Spiritaal Reason awi^es befi)re the Mental Power is 
ripe. — Spiritual truth may beoome a fiunily inheritance. — ^Application to 
Parents and to Children*— GultiYation of the Reason in ourselves.— 'Perfec- 
tion of the Reason. 

Thb question of the modes of exercising the Reason, this is to 
be the object of the present chapter. This we account to be one 
of the most important in all the range of Christian Science. We 
have shown that the Reason, in one respect, is certainly awakened 
unconsciotisly, which we count enough to enable us to go on and 
advance fardiw iq>on the subject. 

Now first, we will remark that in the Itfe of man there are two 
states, alternating the one with the other, the state of Conscious- 
ness and the state of Unconsciouaness; the one corresponding gen- 
erally to the time when the hemisphere which the individual 
inhabits is presented to the sun, the other to that when its face is 
withdrawn ; waking corresponding with the light, sleeping with the 
darkness. We are Cotiacious in the one, Unconsciotis in the 
other. These two are separate and distinct states of being, each 
of them truly and really belonging unto man, each being a portion 
of the circle of his existence. 

The (Germans, then, in their examination of nature and mind, 
start upon a ground entirely wrong when they say, " when we 
have exhausted that which is in marCs cbnsciousnesiy then we see 
the whole of his mind and the whole of his nature.'* Herein they 
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Uiiiider,-^f<Mr tecaose his '^ CoDSoiotiSBess " containB a great deal, 
bis 'MJnoon8ciou0neas " 4o6B not therefore contain absolutely 
nothing. The negation of knowledge about it does not imply non- 
being in it. On the contrary, it is a state, a very peculiar state, 
and one which may be seen to be necessary for our physical being ; 
and which, a^ nature is one, may also be Yery fairly considered as 
having, if we only could adequately discern it, in itself a necessity 
for our mental and moral nature. And so it may possess peculi- 
arities of mental action, — of moral and spiritual impression and 
emotion, which, if we only could know them, would be of the 
greatest value in explaining the mysteries of our being. But as 
we cannot know them by Consciousness, or, indeed, by anything 
else than by vague speculation on fftcts that can hardly be system- 
atized, we will not press this thought any further than merely to 
assert that the philosophy iHitit says, ^^ihere is nothing in maa's 
nature that is not in man's Consciousness," and that "to exhaost 
our consciousness is to give a complete view of mind,** is and must 
be falpe. 

For men have gone to rest with the determination to awake at a 
certain hour, and their minds, unconscious, and by no action of 
which they were co^zant, has, in thei{ sle^, measured time, and 
at the appointed hoar has awakened them; Students have retired 
with their' mind set upon a lesaon half4eamed, and have awakened 
with it wholly understood. Nay, as in a case specified by BoUin, 
the anxious mind, witbont the knowledge of the individual, has 
awakened his body, and he has gone through the whole proeeas of 
composing a copy of Latin verses set him as a task, as well as 
through all the bodily labor <^ dressing liims^^ looking for his 
desk and pens and ii^, and writing ; and in the tx^oming ,he has 
been utterly unconsoioifl of it. 

Many ot^er facts might be brought forward to show the fallacy 
of the German fundamental, that " we are to search in our oon- 
seiousness for a complete aoeount of ouir beinig ;" aad to show that 
the state of uncoBSoiousness, instead of being a state of blank 
negatipn, is a 9t^e of my^tsr^^ in idnch most certMnly the nature 
of man, physical, mental, and spiritual, is at all times <dwe and 
capable of receiving impressions, and unquestionably is many times 
actively and energetically at work when we know it not. A full 
and complete account, then, of man's mind could be given only by 
cataloguing and classifying the phenomena that occur, first} in the 
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mind whea it is ^^ coBScioiifi," and secondly, wben it is ^^unoon- 
seioiis." And as the mind of man is regular, and his nature one, 
we may not doubt that as we call one set of waking mental actions 
" Memory," and another " Reasoning," and another " Sensation," 
so if we could penetrate the ^^ Unconscious" state of our neighbor's 
mind, we should see belonging to that state peculiar modes of 
action and impression and feeling needing to be claasifi^ by new 
names and a new Terminology. And therein we should see how 
it comes to pass that all theories of dreaming, jpc., are so imper- 
fect, being solely the appfying to one state of mind of those terms 
and laws applicable not to it, but to the contoary one ; and we should 
learn, at least, in the absenee of all means of penetrating into the 
^ Unconscious" st^te, to be a little more caritious in theorising. 

But more than this, we assert that there is in this world, even 
in the waking man, a stoAeiin which the individual is taught, and 
taught in the most efficient and powerful way, mwal principle and 
moral truths unconsciously to himself; and that aetin^ fintj he 
thet IwtfiBjii^erhehMforahng time aoUdy the truth and gronnd 

of action. 

We look upon the child ^Jcen by his parents to the house of God, 
and there, by the principles of Sympathy, lautafcion, and Habit, 
acting as others do, andfeelmg as o^rs feel, to be thereby learn- 
ing principles without knowing it, which years after hie may apply 
consciousty^ withfull knowledge of their value. 

We look upon the fa^er^witih his rightfol authority, the natural 
respect that he daims, and natural obedience he enforces ; and the 
mother, witii her maternal kve and her sympathy and counsel, as 
both 4d them thereby guiding their childr^d constantly into addon, 
and habitual action, 'of whidh the children cannot {uUy see tiie 
principle and consequences ; and yet by action so enforced upon 
them, they plant in them that principle in their nature, so that it 
really exiits : and thus children reomre mcnral and religious teach- 
ing of which thj^y are perfectly unconscious. We look, too, upon 
the Nation as teaohing in the same way, unconsciously ; the dti- 
ion, from earliest 4)hildhood, being trained to aet in certain ways 
and habits and modes of thought that are ezclusirely ni^onal, by 
means of habit, sympathy, national pride, and all those influences 
which are comprised in what we call the Spirit of the nation. The 
Family frames and moulds the child ; the Nation frames and moulds 
the citisen^ at a time when he is perfectly unconscious of thai 
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teaching ; naj, when he is incapaUe wholly of jadging or of exert- 
ing his mental powers, we will not saj against it, but in any way. 
The fact is a plain one, and we cannot get rid of it. It is a fact 
of the moral position of man. 

Another fact is equally plain in Morals. Get a man to act, and 
act habitnally, so that his actions shall impty aprineiphy aUhaugh 
he do€% not know ity and that shall prepi^^ him for the acknowl- 
edgment of the principle. This is a faet realised by every one, $o 
that there is indeed a moral teaching that is uneonedouBj as weU 
as a moral teaching that is conscious. The justice and grounds 
of this 1 shall now proceed to examine, and they rest on these facts. 

First. That ^^ moral truths are the eternal facts of Gtoi's nature, 
not factitious or arbitrary notions, but the same for all, and 
immutable." 

Secondly. That ^^man has a faculty made expressly for the 
reception of these truths, which corresponds to than as does the 
bodily appetite to food." 

And thirdly. That ^^ there are peculiar institutions organised to 
teach them, for that express purpose — ^the Family, the Nation, 
and the Church, the teachers of wluch sdiools teach with an autho- 
rity which they possess by their very situation^ and are heard with 
a reverence and obedience which are in their pupils by virtue of 
their position." 

This, then,. I say, that Parents in their houses^ in all their 
actions, are teabhers ; unconseiotisly often to themselves, uncon- 
sciously, at the 3ame ^ime, to their children. The Family is a 
school in whidi, of the father that is holy and^ good and true, of 
the mother that is affectionate and loving, there is not an act, not 
a word, not a percq[>tible emotion that does not teach ; not a com- 
mand to a child to act in this way or that, even although that ehUd 
does not understand the princy>le of tJie€u:tionfihBAi is not ateadi- 
ing of that principle ; and that this is so because of the nature of 
the tilings taught, because of his nature in relation to them, and 
because of the nature of the institution. 

There is, then, a peculiar work intwded to be done by certain 
and pecidiar workmen, and not by others.* And this is a work that 
nature gives to one class of workmen, the training in religion and 



* There is another reli^pouB tndning of the joung in the d^fimU and dis^ 
ltiid<2oetfriiieff of the Faith bytheC^^in the Clhre^ Ofoounethifk 
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moraKty of the child by the Father and by the Mother in t^ 
Home ; and it is capable of being done untU the age of maturitif ; 
and is done by none ehe ae it is by them. 

Fions Father and pious Mother, lo6k to this ! There is an inltn- 
ence, a power, an authority you haye, by your poeitionj over your 
children. You can giye it or delegate it to none. No amount of 
talents, or learning, or educational ability, or personal holiness 
can give to andther, who is not their Parent^ the power that you 
have by your position as parent. Although your lips may- stam- 
mer and your knowledge be smftll, still from you to them (this is 
the rule by nature) a word shall be as a kindling flame, as an 
awakening trumpet, as the Voice of doom, as the infallible oracles 
of Ood. A gesture shall teach, a glance of the eye be remem- 
bered for a life-time, an action bidden implant a principle. 

For the pareTiit in his home^ teaching and acting upon God's 
law%^ has authority which none else has, and Which he can transfer 
to none else; And in the heart of the child there is a power^ the 
Spiritual Reason, whose food this teaching is, and which is adapted 
so to receive it. 

And upon this ground, the ground of the Spiritual Reason and 
its peculiar powers, we warn parents, whoever may be the teacher 
of their children in other things, themselves to take a share in the 
religious and moral education of their own children at home ; for 
they by their position, by the nature of Divine Truth, and the 
faculty that receives it, can do what none elso can do, and teach 
as none else can teach. 

And the same we say with regard to the Magigtrate-AnB posi- 
tion is a natural position of atUhority; the position of the ordinary 
citizen towards the Magistrate is by his very situation a position 
of obedience to him as the executor of the Law. The Magistrate's 
actions, therefore, unconsciously teach; the acts he does have in 
themselves a significance that is powerful to the heart of men, that 
awakens in them knowledge and prin<»ple. And none can take the 
Magistrate's place, none can do the work he has to do, and make 
the impression that he has to make but himself. And this not sunply 
because ^^ioe ti^e majority wiR support him^** but because of his 

not exdudod by the assertion in the text. A series of similar remarks may 
be made upon it, as to its teachers, its faoolty, and its material of instrootion. 
The student may foUew this hint out for himself 
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position, ftud the nature of tbat position in a divine organisationy 
the State, which cumot fail. 

But we shall follow this ont stiH fiirther. Our reader will re- 
member that the ^^ Animal Understanding" is especially the sense 
of the Visible, of those perceptions that come from the senses, and 
of the ideas that are derivable from them, that the Beason is the 
faculty of the "Unseen," the "Infinite," the "Spiritual," these 
which are not perceptible by the senses. Let him then Uiink that 
close by us is Uie " Spiritual World" ; that in it we live, and that 
in it besides facts that are Spiritual, there are beings and persant 
that are so also. Then may he think that the faculty of the Un* 
seen may receive insteuctian from Him who is Unseen and them 
who are Unseen, and this unconsciously die £eumlty of the Infinite 
be taught by those who do not exist in Time and Space ; the things 
of Eternity and Immortality be taught to us by beings eternal and 
immortal, directly acting and inftoencing us inunediately, Mid yet 
not felt conscioasly ; the faculty of the Spiritual from Spiritual 
beings draws Spiritual sostensnce. 

Sincerely do I believe that moral teaching, yea, that moral 
ieachii^ which U' the veory highest and most effective, may be un- 
conscioas, when I see ihsA, the highest agencies to which we are 
handed over by our Baptism in the Church of Gtod are invi^ble ; 
that their instructive inflqence, working upon us most decidedly 
and most effectualh^, is yet wholly imperceptible to the senses, and 
incapable of being brought to direct Oonsciousnesa. 

By this train, therefore, of argument and elucidation, I consider 
that I am sufficiently authorized to divide moral instruction of the 
Beason into the " Consdous" and the ^^ Unconscious." 

Having thus come so far, it would, perhaps, be good to enter 
into an examinatioaof the modes of teaching ; but there are other 
^elin^nary questions to be investigated previous to entering upon 
this. And these are, first, "the effect of a development of the 
Beason upon man." And secondly, the actual state in which Bea- 
son is by means of " Original Sin." 

The first of these questions, therefore, we shall first examine, 
that is, the ^ect of a developm^it of the Spiritual Beason upon 
the mind and character of the individual man. Now, we have 
shown that the Beason is, as it were, the mirror of God in man, 
so that as the image of the sun is reflected in the mirror and re* 
duced, so in the finite man does the Beason receive the image of 
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God, and confer upon that which is finite the proportion of the 
Infinite. 

And secondlj, that in thfi Beason awakens bj cultivation the 
sense of God's attributes, which in him are the prions reaUties 
of His bmng, and to ns are the eternal and immutable laws of 
morality. The two efltots, then, I ooneeive of a cnltivation of the 
Beason to be, first, the establishment in the man of ^' Moral Bap- 
mony'' ; and second, a constant and perpetual Moral Progress in 
him, a constant and increasing adTamce in all things that are like 
unto God. 

And the measure ef these is in no standard established by ikee 
Society wherein we live, or by our own opinion, nor by IJte Ben- 
son itself; but solely in God and his fiteraal At^butes^ the stand- 
ard is whereby we measure our advance. 

And though our Nation shoiM establish another, and by an 
unanimous decree assert it though philosophers should prove and 
demonstrate it in the most eloquent and c<mvincing way ; still the 
invariable mstitutions of Sociely, and the instinctive feeling of 
man's Beason, shall manifest to him that of the '^ Moral Har- 
mony" in the man, and of his^^Moral Progress," th^fe is no 
other model,*— no standard, no means of advance, other than God 
and His Law. 

With regard to this which I have called "Moral Harmony," 
when a man calmly and considerately looks at his own moral 
natxtre, he shall see that the first stirring of which we call the Spi- 
ritual Beason in him by nature, was the sense and feeling of the 
want of "Moral Harmony'* in aU his powers -of Body, Soul, 
And Spirit, — the sense and feeling of the want (not merely defi- 
ciency, which is one kind of want, or deedre, which is another want, 
but both together,) of an inner proportion of the facts of his whole 
nature ; a feeling of incongruity and disjointednesa, in which, recog- 
nizing clearly that there are in him the elements of one harmonious 
unity, be feels that these elements are all in a state of chaos, — a 
threefold feeling that his nature haaa law, and m not yiet obedient 
to that law, but ought so to be. 

This feeling of Lisubordination, there is no man that has not 
felt, the aspiri^tion it is after unity of aption in our nature, or 
what we have called " Moral Harmony." The feeling is one that 
arises in almost all, and as the "sense of Besponsibility " is the 
peculiar and instinctive f(//!^:^ of the first of the governing 
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powers, ihe ^^ Conscience," so this is that peculiar to the Spiritual 
Reason. The one says, ^^Oh! that I could abstain from that 
which is evil, and which my conscience tells me to be so, then 
should Z be good," — ^the other says, ^^ Oh ! that my nature in 
thought, and word, and deed, in body, soul, and spirit, w^re r^ed 
by one Law, its own inner law, then should my nature be a0 it 
ought to be." 

And then this feeling of the want of Law from internal seurch- 
ing, turns the mind externally, and eTerywhnre to the man the 
same lesson is repeated. Society speaks to him of Law : all things 
that meet his eye or his mind, suggest Law, Proportion, Harmony 
of manifold parts, working in unity of end and object. The most 
ignorant and uneducated sees it and acts upon it» and the deepest 
natural philosopher, the further he goes the more he feels the pre- 
sence in i^ things of Law. Li man's nature only seems to be 
the want of it, and this is combined in him with the deepest esti- 
mation of its uses and its necessity* 

Now to him who shall ask wherein the Reason in man is affected 
by Original Sm, or wherein it manifests itself, let hkn look at 
this desire of Moral Harmony, this sense of its want, this desire 
towards it, and tius exceeding conviction of its necessity ; and then 
let him consid^, at the same time, the internal conyiction that the 
healingpower is not in or of man's own nature, — there^he shall find 
Original Sin in the first of its effects upon the Reason. He shall 
find that that faculty, which ought clearly and distinctly to repro- 
duce in man, the finite creature of clay and the dust, the moral pro- 
pcMTtions, if I may use the phrase, of the Infinite and Lnmortal Ood, 
and thereby rule by His Law aU elements of man's being ; — ^this 
divine faculty is reduced to the state of natural inability, which 
I have before illustrated.'*' 

Again, the consequence of a cultivation of the Divine Reason 
from the previouis examination, our reader shall see to be an 
awaking, as it were, of his ^^ Moral Apprehension," his ^^ Moral 
Feeling," and his " Moral Principle," to the truths of God's Being 
as eternal truths of morality. He looks and sees the very word 
awaking, — ^implies previous blindness to those truths,— ^he can see 
also that by nature, apart from Society, man's blindness was total, 

* With regard to " Insnbordmafcion of Natural R)wer8," and " Moral Ina- 
bility/' as effects of OrigiBal Sin, see the First Book. 
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mikd that eyen in man eziBting in Society, there is more or less 
blindness or insensibility, even to tiie most striking and the most 
conyinoing truths. The exemplification of this, the- read^ iriU 
find nnder the articles upon ^^ Moral Apprehension/' '^ Moral Feel- 
ing," and "Moral Principle." The effect, then, of "Original 
Sin " upon our Reason, may be pat doWn as secondly, " Moral 
Blindness^" or the incapacity of tiie mind in onr present fallen 
state for apprehending, feeling, and applying to action moral 
truths. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the question of the means 
of cultivation of the Spiritual Reason, the subjects previously dis- 
cussed having been, as the reader may see, absolutely and entirely 
necessary to the examination of it. There are manifestly in this, 
two distinct divisions, — the cultivation of it in ourselves first, 
and then in others, — ^these, for the most part, we shall discuss 
togethOT. 

"Now, according to the principles above stated, the most efficient 
and most perfect teaching, is that of the Teaching Institutions, 
embracing, as we have shown, instruction so completely in its 
whole circle, that even acts not meant to teach; yet shall teach. 
So that the Father and the Mother, the Magistrate, the Clergy- 
man, these of the Reason in the Family, the Nation, and the 
Church, are the best Moral Teachers, — ^teaching conBciouily, and 
ateo teaching unconsciotuly. 

The power of their conscious teachings seeing it is addressed to 
a peculiar faculty, which is adapted to receive peculiar truths, 
peeiUiarh/ apprehended, manifestly, shall depend upon their hav- 
ing themselves those truths, so apprehended, and so addressing 
them. 

Let the father, for instance, as a matter of feeling and of faith, 
with his heart and soul apprehend the fact that " God is," and 
that truth so apprehended seems, because of his feeling and faith, 
easy to be spiritually apprehended by the child. The same truth 
addressed, without any apprehension on the father's part, shall 
make no impression upon the spiritual power of Moral Apprehen- 
sion, whatever it may upon the mental faculty. 

Again, we shall find that of the "Conscious Teaching" of 
parents the truth must be peculiar. There shall be no difference 
between the teaching of the parent in Arithmetic and the teaching 
of any one else in the same ; but there shall be a vast difference, 
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•dknhting both to be in e^mest, in matters of Religious Faitb. 
Therein the parent, as we have noted, shall teach by a word what 
athevB camiot hy the labor of a day. 

And truths of the Gospel shall have a capability of being tan^t, 
that falsehoods have not ; for instance, that God is most merciftJ, 
or that there is an etemaT punishment : this the parent shall 
teach the child easily, but " that God,^ his mere will and pleas- 
ure^ pre-doomed, irrevocably, an unborn man, millions of years 
before his birth, to eternal hell, and that for Ms own glory y' — this 
notion shall very hardly be taaight by parent to child, because it 
is so far from being a truth of the Eternal and Infinite God, that 
it is utterly contradictory to ^U we know of God, and utterly ab- 
horrent to His nature.* 

Again, they must be addiressed to the peculiar power suited for 
their reception, not to any other. A mere assertion on the part 
of father or mother of an eternal and immutable truth in which Jie 
or she earnestly believes, in love to the child, this, as before noted, 
shall convey that truth to the Spiritual Apprehension of the child : 
let them set themselves to prove it, as Paley does, to demmstrate 
it, and then they address to the mental powers that which should 
be addressed to the spiritual faculties, and the' immediate effect is 
to close the mind against it. "^ 

To complete these remarks upon the " Conscious Teaching'* of 
the Parent, I shall adduce one or two other things that, from my 
own observation, I have noticed ; and the first % that " in in- 
struction of a moral kind from parent to child, there is an extra-- 
ordinary power in * viv& voce^ teachihy above all book instruction ;" 
so much so, indeed, that it would almost seem that the same 
truths, in the same words, being taught by reading^ lose the power 
of being morally felt and apprehended, and being spoken^ have it 
— as if divine truth could be conveyed in its fulness only by the 
living voice of afiection and faith. But that the being read, in 

* These extreme and harsh notions, preached of old by that peculiar okss 
called Supralapsarians, are not, I believe, held now by almost any of the very 
respectable denominations that call themselves " Calyinistio/' They have 
modified the system by other elements, and soothed and softened such asperi- 
ties as this is. In &ct I believe the bold and harsh deelaration in the text is 
such that it could only be made hundreds of years ago, in a foreign land» by 
men frenzied with Papal persecution, and fighting veh^ently against Papal 
man-worship, and Romish ideas of human merit 
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Bome meftstire, should interpose a noiKeondnctor^'so that only the 
mental statement is received^ and not the spiritual inflnence. I 
cannot acconnt for the fact, but I can, bj a long experience, see 
that it is so. In the moral teaching of parent to child, there is a 
force in " viv4 voce" instruction which no printed lesson has. 

Again, another remark I shall make is this, that in the child 
the Spiritual Reason is awake and acting long before the mental 
potoer9 — I will not say are ripe, but before tJiey begin to act with 
any degree of perceptible effect. The moth^ who, under these 
conditions above specified, shall try it with regard to her baptized'*' 
child, shall often find it so ; shall find that of the things of the Infi- 
nite and the Spiritual, there is an ' apprehension and a power of 
Knowledge and Obedience long before that mental faculty,t whose 
instructor is experience, shall have reached to anything like ripe- 
ness of its powers. 

A third remark is this, that the formation of character depends 
mainly upon the development in youth of the Spiritual Beason as 
to its appreciation oiF Divine Truth, its unconscious development^ 
or, if I may use the expression, its institutional development by 
the Parent in the Family. The Sense of Veracity, for instance, 
or of Justice, or of Benevolence, or of Honor, or of Purity, when 
awakened in the Reason, in the family, under the moral tuition of 
the parent, shall become, as it were, an element of the being of the 
individual, and a plastic principle whose close adherence to his 
nature shall frame and mould him to a higher harmony and a 
nobler type of existence than otherwise the man could have at- 
tained. And the moral character so formed shall be calm and 
tranquil and self-possessed ; it shall be living and fresh, and free 
from the affectation and the tendency to grotesque extremes that 
now usually pursues those who, by themselves, attain to an insight 
into any moral truth higher than those around them hold, and then 
try to realize it and carry it out in their Kves and actions. 

To the parent then, we may say: "Here is a sphere wherein, 
by means of God's ordinance, you are placed, in which your posi- 
tion makes you a moral teacher, addressing the highest faculty, 

* I say "baptised child," inasmuch as a human being who is reallj in 
covenant with God, whether Adult or Infant, in reference to " the things 
unseen that fade not away,'' and the "powers of the world to come," is in a 
quite different position from him who is not within the ooyenant. 

t The Understandittg, a logical or reasoning power. 

21 
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and gires jour lightest irofrd a weight that jonr weightieAt ex-> 
hortationa and most yehement and energetic efforts cannot have 
Ota of itj and makes eyen yoor nnconscions actions means and 
elements of instruction. Here^ then, remember is jour great influ- 
ence ; hercy jour formative power : before aU thmgn the duties of 
this sphere mu9t he done^ and if negleoted, then the consequences 
are^ within the same sphere, evils and keen miserj such as manj 
Parents have endured and lamented. 

And for the child, let him know that the station of a Father or 
a mother is of itself to be viewed with the deepest reverence, not 
m^relj because of character or mental power or mfluence, but 
bee(tu$e qf their po$iHon as Father and Mother. Let the child 
know, then, that the first of all iiy'uries to hivMelf is to rise against 
that influence, to rebel against it, to scorn and despise parents. 
And that it comes not merelj from the Providence of God, or from 
his threatenings in Holj Scripture, that the child so doing shall 
be unhappj in life and unsuccessful, but from the law we have 
specified whereb j the Spiritual Reason of the father is made the 
ruler, fonner and teacher of the Reason of the child, the one as 
central, and the oth^ as revolving around it. 

And as if a planet could be supposed endued with rational 
powers and will, and to desire freedom from the forces that cause 
it to revolve around the sun ; the accomplishment of that wish 
would be the whirling of it off to, the abjss of ruin, and the fulfil- 
ment of the desire would be of itself destruction : so it is bj the 
natural law of the case with the Child towards the Parent ; the 
nature of the act makes the nature of the consequences, and the 
denunciations of the Scripture are prophecies of them. 

We have made these observations so much at length, because 
we believe that the mass of the moral delinquencies in Societj, as 
wdl as the deterioration which we see verj rapidlj taking place in 
manj classes, arises from the neglect of this, the Institutional 
Education and training of the Reason bj Parents in their proper 
sphere. And therefore we have set forth the law and the grounds 
and consequences of it, perhaps, a little more amp] j than we other- 
wise would, in proportion to the other parts of our work, have done. 

The same doctrine in reference to the State and to the Church, 
we shall onlj saj applies in the same waj in regard to the pecu- 
liar ideas which it is the intent of these schools to awaken and 
train in man; the ideas, namelj, diat concern ^^ right toman" 
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and " duty to Gt)d." We leave them, therefore, to the student to 
develope for himself. 

Haying gone so far in the examination of the Spiritual Reason, 
it now remains to show the best modes of exercising it, and bringing 
it to perfection in ourselves, as we have in others, Bemembering, 
then, that the modes of its action are ^^ Moral Apprehension," 
" Moral Feeling," " Moral Principle," «nd supposing that hitherto 
the individual has lived bj chance, loitering along the pathway of 
life, without moral cnltivation front himself or moral attention to 
his own state, ^^how shall he begin!" Suppose that his Spiritual 
Reason is so btunte^^ that as an animal his mind is occupied onlj 
with animal pleasures, and thai the Highest Grood, in his estima* 
tion, is so far from being any of the goods of the Spiritual and 
the Infinite, that it is altogether of Time acnd Sense ; so that 
"truth" to him is nothing, and " holiness" and "purity" nothing, 
and "justice" nothing, but " names and words invented by dreamers 
which wise men use to govern them with, but which no man per- 
mits to stand in the way of his own interest when he safely can do 
it.""*" Suppose he take "all men to be rascals if they durst,""*" 
" Each man to have hi^ price,'*"*" " all virtue to be, at bottom on].y 
selfishness";"*" in other words, suppose his Spiritual Reason to be 
utterly uncultivated, (as far as God permits it to be so,) and utterly 
blind. And yet should the man, — hearing the assertion, or we will 
say reading it in. this very book^that there are Spiritual Truths 
that are realities — ^that there is a spiritual sense of them that 
may be awal^ened — as a blind man should hear of the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and of the sense that perceives them, — then 
honestly desire that in him that sense might be awakened, and 
these truths by him percehred — hm ihovld he proceed f 

I answer, there being three modes of the operation of the Rea- 
s<m in reference to any moral quality, " Jijstice," we will say, or 
"Benevolenee," or " Honesty," he is not to begin by an endea* 
« vov to sharpen' and excite by mental means his apprehension of 
that quality, for this will not bring it about. Reading about it, 
even in the most sincere and ardent way — ^this is so far from pro- 
ducing Moral Apprehension that it may blunt it, and even in some 

* All these are sayingaof worldly-wise men, who no daubt drew them from 
•olf-ezperienoe. 
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men it may altogether eradicate moral principle. This^ then, wiD 
not do.* 

Again : he may think that by bringing himself in eootset witb 
^^ circumstances" that shall excite the emotion, and cultiyatkig/e^/- 
ing upon the particular virtue or moral quality — ^that be €«n so 
stimulate the growth as thereby to cultivate the Reason m the 
highest degree. This ends in a stimulability of the feelings a 
resting in that feeling, an unreality which every one that is honest 
and true can see ; and may terminate not in moral growth of the 
affection, but in the mental and literary affectation of extreme sen- 
sibility. Such has often been the ease with those who have begun 
sincerely to cultivate the Moral Power by the way of exciting their 
own feeling^ or their mental powets. 

I have before said that in moral progress the Conscience, and a 
fixed determination to follow it mu9t be always the first step. 
Supposing, then, this step to have been taken by the individual, 
I say, let him tryl in the way of principle ; that is to say, let him 
take that moral principle, of whose power he may be utterly igno- 
rant, may neither feel nor apprehend it, let Mm take it into l^e as 
a ruhy a principle of Kfe. He has hitherto not cheated, because 
of divers and . sundry advantages which n^t to cheat brings him ; 
let him set aside the ^'advantages" and their result the non- 
cheating^ and establish for himself as a law of life vntemal^ affected 
by no external circumstances whatsoever, but measuring them all, 
honesty. And if for a day he a^rt upon it, if for a day he use it 
as Skprinciplcy if but for a day it be made, a " governing princi- 
ple," so that it rule, secondly, "rule always," and thirdly, "that 
it rule according to its law," as I have expounded with regard to 
the principle of the "governing powers:" if this principle to 
which he was we will say in the morning utterly blind and insen- 
sible, be willingly and steadfastly adopted for one day as an inner 
^'rulej' swaying and hearing supremacy over circumstances: if 
he act<so for a single day, then, before the day is over, his appro- * 
hension of it shall be more or less opened — ^his feeling of it awak- 
ened, his power to act upon it as a rule increased very perceptibly. 
7^e acting upon Principle, not feeling or arguing, is the way 
wherein, as regards ourselves, we are to cultivate the Spiritual 
Reason. 

* See upon this subject the Chapter upon Habit, in Book lY. 
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And when tlie three powers or modes of the Spiritual Reason 
are brought, all of them, into action under the condition that it 
should rule; secondly, should rule always, and thirdly, should rule 
according to its law ; then the result upon the character is the 
gradual growth of that ^^ Moral Harmony" that we have spoken 
of; that internal law whereby the mind is* governed and ruled, so 
that it is uniform with itself: and there is no jar, no sense of dis- 
agreement, but all the powers work on together equably ; the 
manifold workings of the powers and parts of the whole nature, 
the body, soul and spirit, all consciously uniting in harmony of 
action : — this is the completion and perfection of the Reason, and 
it is brought about by the Reason as a governing power, guiding 
its own operation or workings according to its laws. 

This question, then — what is the Law of the Reason ? manifestly 
shall complete our examination of the subject, and shew the per- 
fection of nature as far as this faculty is concerned. This shall b« 
the subject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The highest law of Reason is not Nature, nor the law of the Familj, or of the 
Nation, bat the Faith of Chri8t,-^and this in a threefold view. — Ist, ss 
writUn; 2ndly, as enforced by the Church and i9» the Ghureh; Zdlj, as 
dwelling in the hearts of the Sanctified. — Other practical inferences.— The 
sou^e of fanadoism is in denying its food to this &cultj. — Practical con- 
dunons.— Szhortation to those who are the teachem of this Acuity to teach 
without fear. 

Wb have now exammed the subject of the Spiritual Reason with 
the exception of its '^ Law '' and its results ; that is to say, that 
" Law," by which, according to the third principle of the governing 
powers laid down in the First Book, it may be brought to the 
highest practical perfection in the man; and secondly, the effect 
and eonsequence upon man^i nature of that perfect operation of 
the faculty, which we have indicated as " Moral Harmony and 
Moral Progress." 
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To enter, then, into the examination of these two subjects, and 
fuUj to consider them, this will complete the discussion of the 
Reason. 

We are now to seek the law of the Spiritual Reason, and as a 
guide in this, the reader will please bear in mind the principle be* 
fore maintained, " that no governing Power cad be a law to 
itself." He will also remember, that it is not a "law" of the 
Reason we seek, but ^^the supreme Law of the Reason^'' that which 
will embrace and in itself contain all others, the Law emphatically. 

For to him that haf been separated from all Society, — ^by the 
very fact of the harmony that goes through the whole world, and 
the analogy that all things have to one another, and the spiritual 
meaning that they bear, this the external harmony of Nature shall 
become a law to his Reason, — shall interpret itself with a mani- 
fold significance, and shall be an awakener of the Morid Appre- 
hension, the Moral Feeling, and " the Moral Principle " in him. 
Thus Nature shall be a lawy and to him, if h4 have none other ^ the 
highest law and bounden therefore upon him. 

Again, to him that is in the first form of Society, the "Family," 
where there is no Nation nor Church, to him the law of the 
" Family," enforcing itself upon his actions, is a law of the Rea- 
son, and, as we have shown, will, from the primeval revelation, 
bring him knowledge, and enforce in him, even unconsciously, 
action that developes the Reason. This, then, becomes to him a 
higher Law than that of Nature, with higher knowledge, which 
does not supersede the other, but makes it, as it were, weightier 
and broader: so that what was the sole law is now associated 
with another, and transfers to it so far its supreme authority, be- 
coming itself an auxiliary. 

Again, the man is a member of a Nation — and then to his Spi- 
ritual Reason there are three laws, — ^the one of the harmony and 
analogy of nature, the other of the Family, — and the one that is 
to him the supreme Law of the Spiritual Reason, the la^ of the 
Nation. Not simply its enacted or statute law, but its *^ Univer- 
sal Law," its " Common Law," everything that dwells in the uni- 
versal consciousness of the nation, as a general rule of aetion ind 
government for all men of that Race, and Nation, and Country ; 
and this, then, shall be to the man the Supreme Law of his 
Reason. 

It will be seen that it is taken for granted that the analogy and 
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hurmonj of nature teadies so far the truths -of Eter&al Morally, 
«^at the law and knowledge of the Family teaches the same, — 
and the law of the Nation, even of pagan nations, the same.'*' 

This may bemaaoifestly seen from the fact that whatsoever ''Law" 
prescribes anywhere, it prescribes it m good^' and it is bad by 
ignorance, "corruption," "mistake," "misapprehension,*' or by 
stepping out of its sphere, but not by intenti&Hy orbjf Ub nature. 
And everywhere it has a corrective in that whidi it supersedes, for 
it cannot eaniradietj only oonfirm. 

But higher and higher as these laws go from the outward har- 
mony of Nature, up to the law of the Family, and from it to the 
law of the Nation, a higher law still is to be sought, in a more 
complete and perfect declaration of God's Nature and Will, — that 
is to say, in the Revelation of Jesus Christ, the institution of his 
Church, the Regenerating power ci the Spirit of Christ In His 
truth and His light, it is to be sought : " I am," he 9ays, "the 
way, the truth, the Ufe; no oae cometh to the Father but by 

me."t 

This, th^ is the highest law of the B^ason, the supreme one, 
that which does not destroy the other laws of the reason, but con- 
firms them an and agrees with them all, while itself is supreme in 
auth(»rity over all, — the Faith of 0ur Lord JeBtu Ohriit 

We take "the Faith " for the whole Gospel, all that is written 
in die Holy Scriptures as the written word; th&same word upheld 
as doctrme and law of lift by the Universal Church ; and the 
same as enforced hy the Soly Spirit in the hearts of the " Conir 
mimion of Saints," — ^the body, within the Church of the Sancti- 
fied. This " the Faith of Christ," as, first, written in the Scriptures ; 
2ndly, enforced doctrinaUy and practicallff by the Church Uni- 
versal ; and thirdly, as living in the life and actions of the sanc- 
tified ; the word and faith of Christ in this three-fold aspect is the 
highest Law of the Spiritual Reason, that which brings it to per- 
fection,—" this Faith of Christ our Lord." 

* I would recommend upon this last pointy my readeni, to obtain flie *' Hnl- 
sean Lecture for the year 1846, by Richard Chenerix Trench.*' The sub- 
ject hinted at in the above paragraph is there gone into fully, and it is ehown, 
"that Christ" was "the desire of afl Nations," and that eren •* Heathendom 
prophesied of Him unconsciously." This, In fiict, is the title of the book. 
The style is very beautiful, and tho sentiment and argument exceedingly 
interesting. 

f John xiY. 6. 
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And here natural Ethics and spiritoal Ethics toach ; here is seen 
the truth of that principle^ ^' That Bevelation is the complement of 
natural Religion and Grace of Nature." For here is seen that 
the Spiritual Reason, in man, can be only perfected by Him who 
is in God, " the Divine Word;*' or, as it otherwise may be translated 
the Divine (Logos) Reason. 

Nay, when we look at all those truths of natural Ethics, that ' 
upon this subject we have brought forth in our last few chapters, 
we shall see that each and every one of them has in the Gospel a 
corresponding truth of Bevelation, which completes, perfects, and 
crowns it — so that although Human Nature is by itself a wild tree 
that bears no fruit ; yet upon it, by its being, as made in the Iniage, 
a true and perfect fruit-bearing scion, may be grafted by Almigh^ 
Grace, that shall bring forth much fruit.. 

To illustrate this, we take. ^^ this Spiritual Reason" to be our- 
selves personally, that which is truly and properly "I,"* or what 
represents the being and attributes of the. individual ; and at the 
same time, in this, the Reason, the wisest in the Churdi, nay, 
even the Heathen, f who have thought most deeply upon it, have 
placed the ^^ Image," or resemblance of man to God* 

Now when we look to the being of God we see that the Son is 
in the Father, the "Divine Reason," the "Word," the "Mmifeata- 
tion of his Glory," the "express image of his Person:" being, 
therefore, in the Father, as the " Spiritual Reason " is in us ; with 
the essential difference, that in the Almighty Father, since He is 
Infinite in power, knowledge, wisdom, and all attributes, the 
"Word," and "Wisdom," and "Manifestation " of the. Father is 
the Son, — a Personal Being, who is "God of God," "Light </ 
Jiight," " very God 0/ God."J And we, made in the Image of Ctod, 

*See a pretioos quotation from Whewell's Morals. 

t Plato for example. 

X The word " of" in the phraaes, " God of God," " Li^t of light,'' " Very 
(jh>d of Very God,'' — ia often read as if it were' the sign of the possessiye 
case, as in the phrases '^the fon of the king," which is identioal with the 
" king's son," the *' nature of God," that is " God's nature." Whereas the 
word •" of" is the emphatio word, answering to '* %% " in the Greek original, or 
'* de " in the latin version, heing the preposition " of," as in the j^rase " he 
was descended of noble ancestors." 

The English preposition "from," perhaps, woold be in our present idiom 
the clearest and most onambignous translation, thus,— ''God from God," 
"Light firom Light," " Very God fh)m Very God,"— expreesbg the great feci 
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mre msde in the ^age of the Word : and the faooltj that shows 
that Image, the Spiritual Reason, this faculty has for its supreme 
law, the Faith of Him who is the express Image of His Father's 
person — ^not the image, as Reason is in us, of the Infinite in the 
Finite, but, the image in that He is "God of God," Light of 
Light," "Very God of Very God." 

Such a natural congruity is there between the Relation of the 
Word to the Father, and the Relation of the Spiritual Reason to 
the man. And secondly, in the fact that man was made in the 
" Image of God," that is of the Word, which image, by the FaU, 
is defaced, but not become the image of the deril, but of Adam, 
a man fallen, yet still a man. These two natural congruities 
should surely indicate to us the truth of this that I have asserted, 
that the perfection of the " Spiritual Reason" in man, is the " Faith 
of Ohrist the Word." A natural truth of the higher Ethics is thus 
completed by a truth of Revelation. 

And he that doubts need not seek far; in the most ordinary 
Ethical beoks of the Heathen before Christ, he shall find the na- 
tural side of this truth stated as a fact, yet losing itself in 
theory and speculation, and folly, because the Spiritual comple- 
m^t of it had not yet been revealed. And in the Church's 
doctrine of the Divinity of the Word, and His relation to the Father, 
he shall find die other part, a truth of Nature and a truth of Grace, 
the one answering to and completing the other, from both which 
combined, we draw our inference, that to that natural faculty in 
man, which we have called the "Spiritual Reason," the supreme 
law and means of bringing it to the highest perfection, is "the 
Faith of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

We might, as other philosophers and other moralists have done^« , 
dwell upon the other Laws of Reason, which have been once to 



of the " Eternal Generation of the Word.'' That ftom the Infinite and Un- 
originate Father came forth eternally a personal being, tiie Word, who is tiie 
'* MaaifeBtation of His Glory/' the ** Express Ima^ of His Person/' the se> 
oond person of the Holy Trinity, who " was incarnate and died fi>r us ! The 
agent (if we may use the phrase) of the whole power of the Father ; the sole 
access and adit unto the Father for all men ; the exclosiye fountain, the one 
source of all Spiritual Life to man, is the Word eternally proceeding from the 
Being of the Father ; and yet eternally dwelling in Him. God then or dod» 
light OF light, very God or very God, is the Almighty and Eternal fiibn in hia 
relation to the Almighty and Eternal Father. 

22 
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individuals or eren to races and nations, supreme lairs of tbe Bea- 
son; and which are in being still, but rwt supreme. We might, as 
Wordsworth, gase npon the face of Natnre and from it strt^gle to 
call forth the Law for man's being. We might bring np, again, tiie 
reasonings of Plato, or of Aristotle, or the lofty Stoic guesses at 
the truth under laws that were to them true and the highest Aey 
had, but were not the teftmo^, the adequatSj and m^eme law. 
But we are not as Plato, or the Stoics, or Aristotle. Fot ua iite 
Supreme Law of the Spiritual Reason is in tiie Faidi of Christ, 
finally revealed itnd manifested. 

It is literary ferifling and absurdity to go back and imagine that 
we can place ourselves in the situation of the Heathen Philoso- 
phers. The same train of argument which in them, at tbeir date, 
was deep and solemn enquiry, in us shall be frivolity and affecta- 
tion. We cannot place ourselves m their position, and it is absur- 
dity to imagine it. Listead therefore of going over their speculatioas 
to their results, we take the natural facts thoy had, and show the 
completion of them in the faith of Christ. For a Supreme Law 
we point not to outward Nature, to Hatonio or Aristotelian Morals ; 
to the Grecian ^'sense of Beauty," or the Roman sense and feel- 
ing of Justice — ^not to these but to that upon which all these 
rested, '^Natwre;'* and then to that winch all these had not, ^' The 
Fakh of Jeeue Cfkriet;" and then, according to the maxim which 
xoakes and oonstitutes our Philosophy, ^^ Grace i$ the ccmplemiefU 
of nature^'' — we say, the Faith of Jesus Christ is that alone which 
as its Supreme Law perfects iJie Reason of Man, 

Here then have we reached the highest point of Natural Bthics 
and the lowest of Spiritual Ethics, the point wherein the one unites 
with the other; and as, in reference to the "Natural Con- 
science, we showed that to the justified alone was the Consci^ice 
perfect, so now do we assert that to them who are " Sanctified " 
only is the ^^ Spiritual Reason " perfected ; and this takes place in 
both its results of ^^ Moral Harmony'' and ^'Moral Progress,'' by 
the constant influence of the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ npOn 
the Spiritual Reasoti of the Sanctified. The examination then of 
these two points, although we are led in search of them and 
towards them, and even within a very little ef them, still lies out- 
side the domains of Natural Ethics, and within those of Spiritual 
Ethics, it » therefore deferred to a frUnre time. We shall 
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therefore recall some other churacters of the Reason that niostrate 
the Tiewf we have given. 

Wje would point out that the Reason is the faculty of the ^^ Un- 
seen," of that which is not tangible bj the senses or to be brought 
under their examination — and side by side with this we would place 
the Apostle's declaration, that ^^ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen ;'** his declaration also 
that '^ the things that are seen are temporal,"! that is, they flee 
away and abide not for ever. So that it would seem that the 
power in us by which when it is awakened we discern the Unseen, 
thk power is tlie Spiritual Reason, and Faith is its act when under 
Grace. And, when God has awak^ied it, then only can it exert 
itself in Faith, as the Scripture says, ^< Faith is the gift of 
God."t 

Hence from Natural Ethics and i^om Revelation we have thr«e 
truths. 

First, There are things Unseen, whidht alrae are n$l and &Ae 
not away. 

Secondly, There is a power in man that may be awakened to see 
them, or may be left unawakened, so that it does not see, but still 
it is the sense of them. 

Thirdly, There is an influence that awakens and perfects that 
power. This influence is what the Scriptures call the ^^ Grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;" and the sight by it awakened is called 
'^ Faith." Here again Nature rises upward, and the truths of which 
it speaks in dim enigmas are declared and interpreted by Revela- 
tion. The nature and effects of living faith and the enlightening 
and iUuminating influence of Grace upon the mind, these explain 
and make clear this doctrine of natural Ethios. 

Again, that it is the " sense of the Unseen." This, combined 
with that other fact, that " it may be trained unconsciously" — this 
bears witness to the Church's doctrine of the "Communion of 
Saints," and the influence that the angels of Qod and the Holy 
DqMurted have upon us. 

For indeed the Spiritual Reason or Sense of the Unseen, is so 
far the witness and the faculty of a Spiritual World, that as no man 
who has the eye, the sense of natural vision, can be without a con- 

•Heb.xLl. t2Cor.iv. 18. JBph.ii-S. 

I 
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yiction that he sees, so with regard to an Unseen World, men may 
chase awaj the doctrine, call it absurdity, reason, argue against 
it as they will, and yet they cannot by all dieir If^bor get rid of it. 
It will cling by them. 

Cultivate, then, in your children the sense of the unseen world 
of Spiritual things — ^the feeling of the actuaj and real influence 
of the Spirit of God, and of the guardianship of his '' holy angels," 
and of the ^' Communion of Saints,'^ — and the sense of the Un- 
seen shall receive its due nutriment in the truths of Revelation^ 
and shall produce a sanctifying result upon the character, in 
that calm and holy habit of meditation which seems to be the 
highest grace of the perfect Christian mind. 

But chase this belief away ; sneer it down ; call it superstition, 
&c., and you shall find that the faculty unU not be deprived of 
Btnnefood ; it sought for that ^^ above human reason,"* and could 
not reach or obtain it, so it shall take refuge in that which is 
« against reason." Not being fed with the truths of the Unseen, 
it will turn to the garbage of the ^^ Absurd." He that cannot 
believe in ^^one Baptism for the Bemission of sins," he shall 

* There are "things above reason," and "things against reason." This 
is a plain and manifest distinotionf referring to the limited nature of man 
daring his present state of existence with his present faculties. It asserts that 
there are tmths in his life revealed to him yrhioh, wlnle he takes them to be 
tme upon the evidence of the revelation of Qod, still, owing to the limited na- 
ture of his faculties, and their adaptation only for this gross and earthly state 
of being, he cannot comprehend the grounds and reasons of them. They lie 
fsa above him, in a purer and clearer atmosphere, in which his mental facul- 
ties cannot live. And to rise to them a change must take place in him, from 
the animal and earthly to the pure celestial body. 

These fietcts, whose reason is above our fiicalties> while we knew them to be 
facts, are called mysteries. Such are the mysteries of the Atonement, of the 
Incarnation, of the Spiritaal Body, of the Marriage Union, of our Regenera- 
tion and Spiritual Life through Christ, of the nutrition of our souls by His 
Body and Blood, as our'bodles are nourished by the Sacramental symbols d 
bread and wine— all these are mysteries, facts revtaled to us by Qod, to be 
received in £uth, and yet incapable of being comprehetided. JJbove reaton^ 
they are not agamst U; for we can, by reason, refute all gainsayers, wha^ 
ever arguments they may bring forward. We can refute the opponents of 
these truths, hut we cannot explain the tntthe themselves, IFor the explana- 
tion we must wait for a future life and a loftier state of intellectual being. 
8u4)h is the distinction between '* things above reason" and *' things against 
reason," a distinction every student must see to be of deep importance in 
Moral and Religious Science. 
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believe in "Baptism for the dead" General Washington by Jo- 
seph Smith, the Mormon. He that " cannot believe in a Church 
of God existing upon the earth with its Divine Powers," he shall 
come to believe that " an impostor, half crazy, half knavish as 
Matthias, was the Shiloh."* And they who from youth upwards 
had set at nought all the truths of the Christian faith, they shall 
be converted by the frantic ravings of the Millenarian prophet, 
announcing the doom of the world, and the triumphant entrance 
of the Messiah into,— not Jerusalem, but New York ! 

Give the man the truths of the Unseen World, the truths " above 
reason," revealed in the word of God, upheld and interpreted by 
the Church, impressed by the Holy Spirit ; and " the sense of the 
Unseen," the "Spiritual Reason" in him shall embrace them na- 
turally, easily, readily. Keep the truths of the Faith of Jesus 
Cftirist away, and any absurdity, any superstition, any folly, he is 
prepared for. The natural faculty that is deprived of due and ap- 
propriate food and denied it, this faculty shall, whether in body, 
soul or spirit, thus become a depraved appetite, feeding upon 
garbage. 

Upon these grounds, I say, the man who trains up his children 
without the truths of the Faith of Christ our Lord impressed upon 
their mind, this man (especially if they be unbaptized) by the very 
nature and reason of the case, trains them up as victims, by him- 
self made ready for any absurd and unreasonable fanaticism. If 
they are baptized in the Church of Christ, then have they the 
teachings of the Spirit pledged to them, and of the Communion 
of Saints, and this in its secret operations upon their souls, may 
perhaps, through God's mercy, in some degree supply the neglect 
of the parents, without, in any degree, relieving them from the 
guilt. 

Again : I would point out how much .the fact that the Spiritual 
Reason can be taught and trained Iby an influence of which it is 
unconscious, illustrates the operation upon us of Gt>d*s Spirit, 
whose teaching is known but by the fruits it brings forth ; how 
much it agrees with the truth of the Scriptures, that "the angels 
minister to us," and that " our dead friends may no the apart, but 
near to us." All these, which are matters of Revelation, at the 
same time are matters of natural belief, which, because man has 

* See Stone's '* Life of Matthias the Impostor.'* 
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a '^ Sense of the ITnseen/ - he irill not give np to any argomenta- 
tion whatsoever. And the £ftct and truth which the man can see 
in his '^ family/* that Moral Teaching may be true and real 
teaching, although it is not consciously perceptible to the subjects 
of it, this aids him to see that all these influences, which are as- 
serted in the Holy Scripture, and yet he feels not consciously, 
may still exist and be good, and haye a true and real effect. 

And again : we find the faculty ever seeking ^^ Moral Harmony,*' 
ever testifying by its desire after it to the natural want of it, yet 
ever struggling towards it as an object* Here, then, in its sense 
of incongruity, unsuitableness, inability in the natural state — ^here 
is its testimony to the doctrine of Original Sin. Ten thousand ora- 
tors-may prove to their own satisfaction that ^^ men are now bom 
as the first man came out of the hands of his Creator,*! but the 
^^ Spiritual Reason*' of each man shall say ^^No'* to their elo- 
quence and their arguments. It shall say, ^' I wish,-^6sire, — seek 
after, — ^aim at ^ Moral Harmony ;* and in Nature hy itmlf I feel it 
not.** And the inner voice shall confute the eloquent argumenta- 
tion of the orator and man of genius, and to the plain preacher 
of t]ie Gospel, that proclaims the doctrine of Original Sin, th^t 
^^man is fallen,*' it shall uphold and support the truth he asserts. 

Having thus bron^t this subject to a Conclusion, so far as it is 
in the {urovince of Natural Ethics, I would recapitulate ; and from 
that recapitulation enforce another lAference that may be drawn 
very distinctly. 

First There is a certain, distinct and clear body of definite, 
eternal moral truths, which are oyer the same, and do not vary 
with circumstances. 

Secondly. These have Institutiens organized for the purpose of 
teaching them, which do, under all circumstances, teach oonsci* 
ously or unoonsciously. 

Thirdly. There is a peculiar faculty in each individual man, 
adapted to receive these truths* 

Therefore to them that have these truths, and know them by 
earnest and true realization, whether Parent, or Magistrate, or 
Clergyman — ^these three principles say, — " That which you know 
as Divine Truth of the Spiritual Reason, that teach fearUUlyy 
earnestly^ zealously: and iio matter though a multitude were 
against you ; the Harmony of Nature, the frame of Society, and 
its institutions, nay, the very unseen world itself, Angel and Arch- 
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angel, Cherubim and Seraphim, shall lend yon aid; and in the 
yerj being and frame of the individnal man, even of him who 
opposes yon, therein shall that faculty that is the Image of Grod 
desire and yearn aftor the Eternal Truths that come from God ; 
and a word of these from you shall be a seed that shall bear fruit 
after years are gone. 

Let the Parent, then, not fear his own weakness,— or the Magis- 
trate his want of eloquenee,— or the Clergyman his want of influ- 
ence : — if tiie ^' eternal truthi** are in him held and acted upon 
really and honestly^ he has a power that shall and will tell in 
the strongest way. 

But if he only talks, and is *^ eloquent and impressive," or even 
learned, in a mere logicaly or menial, or rhetorical way^ upon things 
of which he has no " Spiritual Apprehension," or Feeling, or 
Principle ; he may be siu*^ that he canftot communicate to others 
that which he Has not himself. "He need not wonder that in 
uttering to children, or pujals, or citizens, or congregations, the 
wcrd$ and bare verbal enundatton, the outward shell of that Eter- 
nal Truth, that they should not make quite so great an impressiofk 
* as the Bam^ words shall from the mouth of the man who feels, and 
apprehends, and realizes that truth, as a Law of life more pr,e- 
^iious than gQ»ld or silver, and which he would be hewn asunder 
before he would transgress. * 

This subject, then, of the Divine Reason, we here dismiss, leav- 
ing it here, because only under the light of Revelation can it be 
completed; but yet so farts Natural Ethics go, discussed azKl 
exauHned, we trust satisfactorily. The remainder of the subject, 
the ^^ Moral Harmony" of the Spiritual Reason, and its progress 
to perfection, prop^ly belong to Religion. 
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belong to ^^ matter filling space." But as a ^^man/* he has to 
these last two, iuperadded the " Spirit " or " Rational Soul," of 
which we have taken ^' Conscience," ^^ Beason," ^^ the Affecticma," 
" the Will," to be the four faculties. 

For this word ^^ Heart " which we hare employed, there are 
doubtless many significations which may occupy the attention of 
those that wish to quarrel and argue upon words ; but there is no 
doubt at all that the one predominant meaning, setting aside pecu- 
liarities of idiom t^d metaphor, is that one iHiich we hare giyen. 
And he, who in ordinary discourse hears the word, save that its 
meaning & determined to some other of the other senses by the 
connection, he shall generally understand ^^ the Afiections," and 
these A£fections, as not belonging by any means to the brute crea- 
tion, but as peculiar to man ; in one word, he shall conceive it to be 
peculiarly a Human faculty^ and only by a yery high metaphor, 
wlueh erery one that hears shall understand to be an exaggeration 
of speech, shall he apply the words to the brute creation. To the 
Dog, the Horse, or the Elephant, those that come nearest to the 
human race of all mere animals, the word ^^ Heart " id nevw ap- 
plied. This, then, is one distinction which serves to mark off and 
limit the meaning, that it is a quality that belongs not to brute 
animals, but to men 

And when we look at it as so limited to man, notwithstanding a 
multitude of meanings derived from various idioms and various 
circumstances, still in our own Anglo-American, and, indeed, I be- 
lieve in all the Gt)thia dialects, we shall find the predominant sig- 
nification to be that the Heart means the ^VAffeotions." 

True, there are other meanings. It means memory, or seems 
to do so, in that strange phrase, ^^ getting by heart," commemo- 
rated and illustrated in the epigram: 

^' John has no hewrt, they say, — I do deny it : 
He has a heart — and gets his speeches by it.'' 

Again, in the dissolute times that followed close upon the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, there was a translation into English of a 
French Idiom, in which profligate men spoke of " Affairs of the 
Heart,'' (affaires du Goeur,) meaning seductions and adulteries; 
and licentious women spoke of " wanderings of the heart," (egare- 
mens du Coeur,) meaning thereby adulterous love and profligate 
amours. And there is undoubtedly a whole range of English 

23 
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Putting aside all these peculiarities, we come to this conclusion : 
the word '^ Heart/' in the idiom and metaphor of the English 
language, applied to persons in respect to Human Nature, means 
the ^'Affections." And this, in our language, is the predominimt 
meaning, and the one generally understood by every one that hears 
the word, setting aside the peculiar cases under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances abore mentioned, in which each one naturally under- 
stands the exception, and takes it to be an exception, although 
perhaps the principle upon which he does so, is not present to his 
mind. 

Having thus, with regard to this subject, obtained as much 
knowledge as we' can obtain from the verbal examination, we shall 
now go onward to the examination of t?ie thing itself, — ^that is, the 
governing power, whidh we have called by the name of the Heart 
,or Affections. And the first and most evident character of the 
Affections is this, — ^they are turned towards personSy they dwell 
upon personSj and in persons have their end and object. We have 
^' Appetites " for things that are immediately required for the sup- 
port of the body, as for fbod and sleep; "Desires ** for other 
things which we would possess, as money, real estate, power. 
" Appetites " and " Desires !' for ihingSj but " affections " for 
persons. 

It is plain that the "Appetites " belong to the body, and that 
in a manner so exclusive, as in the animals, almost to shut out the 
idea of reasoning or mental interference in any way. There 
seems to be a peculiar conformation in the animal, by which a cer- 
tain particular kind of food shall, to the sense, give an overpower- 
ing ple$isure. And he that shall look at the intense occupation 
and hurrying eagerness with which animals eat their food, he need 
not doubt that " appetite *' in the brute is almost entirely exclu- 
sive of reasoning; brute-mechanical, if we may use the word, 
depending upon the " Sensation " almost wholly, and its power of 
being moved in a particular way, by a particular object. And 
that these appetites are required for the direct and immediate sup- 
port of the body. 

How " desires " are likewise directed towards " things ** as well as 
the " appetites ;" wid when we look at these last, we find that there 
is not one of these that does not tend just as directly, though more 
remotely to "physical good," — the good of the body, as the 
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^^ appetites " do, though it be through a more complex series of 
channels. 

We find also of each and CTery one of the desires, that although 
thej exist in a vastly superior degree in man still in as distinct a 
way do they exist in animals. Desire of applause is very manifest 
in the dog, and is in him, I conceiye, precisely the same quality 
that in Achilles and Alexander was the ^Iotc of immortal fame.'' 
" desire of property " is seen in the monkey, the jack-daw, the ant, 
the marmot, and seems to be the very ^^ wish for accummulation " 
that works so strongly in the miser and rapacious man ; and so we 
may go on, and we shall see that there is not a desire, hoTY mightily 
soever it may have wrought in men the most renowned, that does 
not exist the same in kind^ though not in degree^ in the animals. 

These '' desires," then, we call Desires of the Animal Mind : and 
if we are asked, why they are more complete and more perfect in 
man, being the same in kind ; we say, because in him ^^ the under- 
standing" or mind that deals with objects of sense, and the notions 
derived from it, is more perfect ; as in him, it dwells in his nature 
in union with "the Spirit" or Moral Being of man. 

We come next to " the AflFections," or Heart, and in their case 
we see a plain and direct distinction, at once recognized by all 
men, between them and the Appetites and Desires. These last, as 
we above said, are towards "things," the appetites directly, with 
hardly any mental interference in the case of die lower animals ; 
the " desires," with more interference of the reasoning powers, 
are towards "things," the Affections towards Persons. 

Having thus established this very important distinction, we shall 
proceed to the farther examination of the subject. There are 
Affections — ^they tend to personB^ not to things^ and are thus dis- 
tinguished from Appetites and Desires. Have not brutes " Affec- 
tions ?" We answer, they have very manifestly desires directed to 
the qualities of individual men, who are persons, and to those of 
other animals, who nx^not personsy (at least the phrase "person," 
we have never heard applied to any animal, and we do not believe 
it can properly be used of such,' — Spiritual beings only are per- 
Bons). But, omitting altogether the conclusions that might arise 
from this last consideration, we remark that the " Moral Affec- 
tions " tend not only to " persons," but to ^^ persons " in ^^Society.'' 

This phrase, " Society," we at once see means something else 
than the instinctive hand that unites a communion of ants or bees 
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together. We hare already shown that it is a channel of mani- 
fold teachings which, by means of the natural principles of Imita^ 
tion, and Sympathy, and Obedience, train the individual man 
whether he will or no, in moral knowledge, — ^that so it is actually 
a "School," in reference to the faculty of man's nature, called 
the Reason. Again, with reference to the " Conscience,'* as has 
been s^en. Society is to each man a "Probationary Institution," 
one that exercises in mi^nifold ways the first of hid moral powers, 
the sense of Responsibility. And so, in reference to "his Af- 
fections," Society is a "Home," a natural place of training, 
wherein the " Heart " is taught in a congenial atmosphere to ex- 
pand with "love," and "sympathy," and "respect," and "kind- 
ness," and all the feelings that tend to our neighbour's good, and 
seek it mainly and rejoice in it, and so by blessing him do, in a 
reflex manner, bless ourselves. 

Now Society has, to each mafij these uses, and he feels it and 
knows it to be a fact. It is, a " School of Knowledge," an " In- 
stitution that trains him in the law of his nature," — ^a "Proba- 
tionary state," that exercises his " Conscience," — and a " Home," 
wherein the "Affections " are developed. Then let us take the 
animals, the ant, or the bee, or the beaver that live in what you 
may call a sort of society, — ^have they, by it, more knowledge than 
the ant of a thousand years ago ? are they more 

discipli lisciplined at all? Is it to thetn any 

" trial f to another ? or, to them, any training 

school I t" 

No c to man is an idea tha^t involves all these 

things ; nion is entirely mechanical, caused solely 

by " instincts" and " adaptations of nature." Instinct seems to do 
far animaU that which the Affections do for man ; and to do it in 
such a way that there shall be no moral, or even m^ital progress 
of the individual or the race, no teaching involved or implied. 

Having presented these views in this condensed form, upon the 
nature of Society, as related to the affections, I wou^d ask, — do not 
these views suppose (JoD ever present in this world, in Providence, 
in Pow^, in Fatherly Justice, and in Tenderness ; as a God that 
*< teaches *^ all the sons of men in knowledge of His Law and of 
His Will ? The Almighty and Omniscient teacher, as the God 
who from birth unto death, unto each son of man, affords trial 
after trial, so that no man passes away as guilty before the throne 
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of God, that his own spirit shall not acknowledge that he w3* 
lingly sinned against all light and all knowledge and all opportmu- 
ties? Do not these yiews imply Him, as ihe Almighty who 
organized this world as a '^bome/' wherein He, as a father, beinj 
presenty trains His children's hearts to Ioto ? Is not this so, by 
our own Nature in its Moral Being, by Society working upon that 
nature in its several ways ; and by the revelation of Ood's Nature, 
as He has manifested Himself in Hia Holy Scriptures unto 
man? 

I would ask, then, of the Fatalist, him it is that he, in defiance 
of all this, has dared to destroy this knowledge and this belief? to 
put this truth aside and to take the circumstances that happen in 
these wonderful institutions of nature, and &eeze them into an 
icy sea of destiny and doom ? to say " there is no end of good 
in these, no uses i^ropriate to the nature of God and man — So- 
ciety is no divine institution for appropriate purposes — ^no, it is an 
accumulation of circumstances under one fixed law, that of Fate, 
and absolute Doom ! " 

The tenet has been held, and by good and religious men ;-»- 
I ask, can any man hold it that once casts a thought upon ^^ So- 
ciety " as a Divine organization, for the express purpose of train- 
ing the Moral or Spiritual Nature of man, in his Conscience, his 
Spiritual Reason, his AfiFections, his Will ? Certainly not. No man 
who has calmly thought upon the Spiritual Nature of Man, and 
the uses of Society in reference to this nature, can hold such 
views. It is only by looking to "Power," as the sole attribute of 
the Almighty ; and by forgetting that man has a moral Nature ; 
and that there are means and institutions to train it, which are as 
permanent as the existence of the Human Race, and are the in- 
stitutions of an ever present God, that the religious man can 
possibly hold such views. 

Again, another person sees the phenomena of man and of So- 
ciety as facts only, and thinks not upon the Moral and Spiritual 
Nature of man, or the Institutions for instructing it, and then 
knowing and feeling that "destiny," or "fatalistic doom" is no 
fit explanation, says " God organized this world upon a system of 
laws, which laws were to act, and by their infiniteness bring under 
their rule all natural consequences whatsoever:" — and thus with 
him this world is actually a machine in which physical laws are the 
wheels, and " cause and effect " the " power and weights;" certain 
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bringing about certain eflfects mechanically. His theory 
evidently supposes that God acted at the beginning so far as 
making a system first, and secondly ^'setting it a going;" but that 
He has never acted, nor ever interfwed since. To him who holds 
this Mechanical Theory of the Universe, I say, if he had looked 
at the nature of man, then had he seen influences above all merely 
^' physical law," in the possession, by man, of an actual Spiritual 
Nature, one of the very qualities of which must be actioiM origin- 
ating in no antecedent physical cau%e. He had seen also influ- 
ences, which arise not in a single " cause-and-effect," physical 
law binding all things in a chain to the original movement of the 
system at the beginning pf the world, but in three schools for 
teaching, each existing in the one many-formed and many^^urposed 
institution of Society, and each working out the Will of a present, 
ruling God. 

Think of the four links in the chain of being ; of God, first ; 
and secondly, of Society, the organization instituted to teach 
His Will ; and thirdly, of the Spiritual and Moral faculties of 
*man, which by nature belong to him ; fourthly, of Man as the in- 
dividual to whom they belong ; and hardly shall you fall into these 
errors. But without considering the existence of Society as a 
moral fact J and the possession of Spiritual Faculties by the man, — 
look only, upon the Power of God, and over the manifold tide of 
events, the millions upon millions of, facts and influences that bear 
upon the man, and hardly shall you escape manifold errors. The 
fact that God is a Spirit, and that man has a Spiritual being, these 
two are united together by the fact that there is a Spiritual Teach- 
ing, and Institutions for that purpose organized. Forget the two 
uniting links and there is a great gulf between man and God, 
which you shall in vain attempt to bridge over with systems, 
whether Fatalistic or Epicurean, Stoic or Platonic. 

" Society," then, ** Human Society," considered as difierent from 
mere animal communism, which depends solely upon instinct sup- 
plying common uses of bodily support by a kind of natural 
** division of labour" — Human Society is distinguished from this 
brute-mechanical Socialism of the beasts, as spreading over all 
nature in one wide family, or " School of the Affections," wherein 
God as ** Father of the Family," is the present teacher, to them 
who will learn. 

A teacher God is in Society, even by the scourge of affliction 
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and the fire of suJFering, — 'to them that will ham. For clay is har- 
dened and wax softened by the same fire ; the same punishment 
which subdues the good, only exasperates the evil : — and so con- 
vinced are we of this, that we will say that there is no affliction, no 
sufiering, even no wrong and no evil or injustice, that is, by his 
fellows inflicted upon a man, that may not by hirMelf be made the 
means of calling forth more clearly in his heart the fire of the 
affections, and rendering him towards man more lovely and more 
loving ; and no joy of theirs that shall not awake in him a like 
emotion, and by Sympathy, give him, as it were, a two-fold plea- 
sure, one of his own and one of his neighbour')!. 

Having thus examined these two points* in reference to the 
"Heart" or the " Afiections," we would bring forth a moral in- 
ference deducible from them, and urge it upon ou:r readers. 

The "Afiections" are directed towards "persons" and not 
" things," and in them receive their full and perfect exercise and 
gratification. The "Appetites" and the "Desires" — ^these are 
towards things. This is the law of their nature, and so a rule 
of it. 

And from it comes most plainly the principle of Moral Action, 
that when the afiections are directed exclusively towards the Per- 
son or Individual, without respect to the advantages that may come 
from the Affection^ then are they so far pure and noble. Be 
that has friendship and love towards any individual^ must keep 
altogether out of thought the benefits he may derive from him in 
consequence of that love of his. If once the thought of these 
benefits be mixed in with his Afiection and calculated upon^ then 
desire takes gradually the place of affection^ which becomes de- 
cayed, and may perish utterly. 

So it is .with regard to the child in respect to the parent and the 
parent in respect to the child. Nature tells us that filial love should 
be directed to the Parent as Parent ; and the moment the child 
begins to think of loving, because of benefits or advantages, of 
measuring its love by these advantages, and weighing so much of 
the one against so much of the other, so soon does Afiection de- 
part, being adulterated wit^ Desire. So with the Father towarcb 
the Child : Paternal Afiection, if mixed up with thoughts of benefit, 

* That the affSootions are towards " persons'' — and these " per8(m8 in So- 
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is alloyed and changed into something else that is not ^^ affection/' 
bnt is BelMmess and '^ calcnlation.'' And so of the Husband 
" towards the Wife,"— of the betrothed or engaged towards one 
another. Let Father or Son, or Brother or Sister, or Husband or 
Wife, or any else whose bounden duty it is to render " Affection," 
let them permit selfish considerations to enter in, and ^^ the De^ 
sires," whether of money, or comfort, or station, or of anything 
else to intrude, and they shall find out, that craftily as they may 
disguise it, there is an instinct that pierces through this conceal- 
ment. And they may find, too, that even in the Social Nature of 
man, there is such a law as this : ^' He that hathj it shall be given 
unto himj and he shall have more <ibundancey and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that he hath.** 

I say not this under any high romantic feeling, or in any hasty 
ferror, but in a common sense way, as a natural inference from 
a natural rule. And seeing the amount of unhappiness that has 
been in families for the last seventy or eighty years, seeing also 
how generally men calling themselves Moral Philosophers, have 
taught actttal selfishness as a ruU,*^ I believe that the cause and 
effect are these two— '^ Selfishness in matters of the Affections," 
taught by these philosophers and acted upon by persons that 
knew not the wrong, — and then misery as a consequence from that 
action. 

Now, all the relations existing between persons wherein " Affec* 
tion" is due, all these are attended with a multitude of actual and 
real advantages over and above the Affection, upon which, as the 
Highest Goodf of 4;hem all, the relation is founded. Each and 
all of them, in their natural and proper operation, tend to heighten 
the ^^ Affection," but if each and all of them were gone, then the 
Affection should be retained. Now, the assertion we make is this : 
that if any of them separately, or all of them together, assume 
the influence, or be the leading principle, then the Affection is de- 
graded and debased into a "desire," and the relation is ii\jured 
in its integrity and pureness. 

The husband that truly loves his wife, loves her the more for 
her various wife-like qualities, for everything that makes him in 
his house more happy, more comfortable, more respectable. All 

* The Moral Philosophy of Paley has been oommonly called the 'Selfish 
Phflosophy." 
t See in Book I. the doctrine of the Highest Qood. 

24 
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these qualities become, as it were, fuel to increase his affectionB 
and love. But he that desires to have all the%e, u.nd for tliat reason 
takes a woman to be a wife, he may find himself disappointed. 
And so for every relation in life wherein affection is due — ^if men 
would have all^ let them have this the first 

A parallel case I may state as confirming this conclnsion. I 
have known many men who because they were religious prospered 
in worldly affairs; and I have noticed that just as soon as they be- 
gan to substitute the consequence as a motive for its cause^ to say 
in their hearts, '^I shall remain religious in order that I may 
prosper in worldly affairs," just so soon their relijpous feeling be- 
gins to decay. The one fact and the other depend upon the same 
principle. 

Now, wherein " the Affections" are kept clear from the Desiree 
by the man, with his own will, consciously, there is seen a peculiar 
character of mind easily recognized by all, and in the coQimon 
language of all given as a distinguishing name. This word is 
^'Nobleness;" and he is ^^noW in Heart who to all to- whom 
affection is due gives that affection unalloyed by the " Desires" 
and '^Appetites." 

"Nobleness of mind" we shall therefore use henceforth as a 
word to which a distinct and definite meaning in Ethical Science 
is attached. And opposite to it directly is what we call Meanness, 
the character of which is that it makes " affection Sk pretence and 
a means for gratifying and indulging the " Desires," — ^lawful, in- 
deed, in themselves, if lawfully used, but when taking the place of 
the Affections and substituted for them, most evil. 

That the "Affections" are intended for "Persons" in "Society:" 
from this the second principle, a multitude of practical inferences 
of the highest moral value are deducible ; but these, most properly, 
shall come under the particular examination of the several rela- 
tions to which they are referred, and therein our readers shall find 
them. In the meantime we ^o on to another part of this subject. 
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peculiir and appropriate place, present the subject of Sympathy 
(and perhaps some kindred truths,) to the thought of our readers. 

The original meaning of the word Sympathy is " Harmony of 
the Affections," (sympatheia). It originally implied not merely 
that' state in which of two persons the feelings of ihe one being 
affected in a particular way, the feelings of the other, because of 
sympathy, shall be so affected, — so that " we r^oice with them 
which do rejoice, and weep with them which weep," although we 
have not the motive to rejoicing, or to sorrow, that they have, but 
only our sympathy with them. It was not taken, then, solely as 
this the passive effect, but also as a particular power that brings 
about the effect, and is a part of our nature. 

And by many beautiful comparisons this idea was supported, — 
by marvels of the most wondrous kind it was proved or impressed. 
The Philosophy of ancient Greece and of Middle-age Europe, teems 
with the wonders of that miraculous principle, Sympathy. It was 
pointed out that two harps being tuned alike, and one being played, 
the chords of the other would follow the tune with a faint, sympa- 
thetic music. It was believed that precious stones had sympathies 
with peculiar person)^ and characters. Nay, even the influence of 
the stars shed their virtues upon men by Sympathy. And the 
herbs of the field wrought by ** Sympathy." And, stranger still, 
wounds could be healed at a distance by an ointment whose force 
depended upon " Sympathy," the ointment being smeared upon the 
weapon, not upon the wound ! In fact, he that shall look at the 
works of "Baptista Porta," or "Albertus Magnus," shall find 
there the strangest Natural Phijosophy ever -dreamed of, and all 
of it founded upon the one principle. Sympathy. 

But perhaps the Platonic notion, that supposes marriage to be 
the union of two souls that once, in their pre-existent state, were 
one, and the ** sympathy" which urges them again to union, to 
send them unconsciously seeking it over the world, is the most 
interesting fable upon the point. Although hardly inferior to it 
may be counted that which supposes the mother's heart to bo en- 
dued with such natural affection towards her child, that after it 
has been lost, if brought again into her presence, through secret 
sympathy her heart shall yearn towards it. And then again, that 
Middle-age persuasion, by which two perfect friends shall, at the 
remotest distance have, under certain conditions, a true and per- 
fect knowledge of one another's state; because of their friendship. 
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the feelings of their hearts moving with a perfect sympathy. All 
these are interesting fables, showing nevertheless the feeling and 
persuasion of the existence of a Great Power and Principle in the 
Being of Man. 

We hold that there is actually and realjy such a power, perhaps 
not perforxning works so wonderful as these attributed to it, and 
yet rightly understood and rightly employed, very wonderful, and 
truly bringmg about extraordinary results. We say, that taking 
away the marvels, and fabulous dreams, and high poetic fictions, 
the idea, as it was conceived of old, of a Sympathy or " Harmony 
of the Affections,'* by means of which effects ensue, that come 
from no mental power or conscious effort of the mind, but from an 
instinctive ^^ harmony," or '* discordance " of that power we have 
called the " Heart '' or the Affections," is most perfectly and en- 
tirety true. 

The idea, we say, as it was of old conceived, such as w^ have 
defined it, and as it is now uuderstood by the ordinary and common 
mass of men. 

The idea, then, — ^that we may clearly define it, so that men may 
know precisely what they are required to examine, — is this, that 
'* Sympathy is a natural harmony by which, upon matters espe- 
cially that concern the Affections, one human being shall, under 
certain conditions, feel, in despite of all concealment of language, 
the real state of the other.'* This asserts that there ia in some men, 
under some circumstances, a naturally penetrative power, in a very 
great degree, that shall see the real state of others in despite all 
concealment ; and that this power being particularly prominent in 
some minds, is yet an element in all. 

It asserts, for instance, that for that man that is really and 
sincerely compassionate in heart, we will say, or meek in temper, 
or truly pure minded, or affectionate, this feeling does, as it were, 
give a tone to his thoughts and emotions, all of them, and become 
a sort of key-note to his mind. Nay, that such is the power of 
this that we call " feeling," that it frames and forms anew, and 
gives an expression to all the features and all the gestures. So that 
really and truly the predominant feeling comes in as a flavor in 
all actions, a key-note in all thoughts, a subtle writing upon the 
face, a language that speaks through every limb. And were man's 
senses as subtle as they are dull, and obtuse, from the slightest 
glance, the meredt gesture, the fullness of the mind might be seen. 
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Yet still, thongh the conscious sense be dull, the mind uncoU' 
9ciouBly will, by the power of sympathy, penetrate into the Heart ; 
and at a glance, the man knows not how, feelings of suspicion will 
arise in hi^ mind, or of dislike, or of liking, exactly in accordance 
with the pairticular tone and temper of his own mind. So that if 
the Heart be pure and holy, and just, then shall that heart have a 
prophetic power J by which, when the impure, and unholy, and un- 
just are brought in contact with it, a secret warning shall speak in 
it, and enjoin caution^ and watchfulness, and suspicion, to be meor 
sured afterwards by fkcts carefully observed and inferences strictly 
draunif and proofs ; but still, — before all these^ a warning y and one 
not to be neglected. 

Passive Sympathy then is the instinctive feeling of the harmony 
0T discordance of the Moral Affections of others with our own. Per- 
haps it may be accounted for by the two principles above men- 
tioned ; first, that the predominant affection frames all the features 
«nd gestures to a form peculiar to itself, and gives, if we only had 
the subtilty to perceive it, a peculiarity to all our words, even to 
the very tone of our voices ; and secondly, that the mind often 
acts so swiftly that we are unconscious of the action, and only 
perceive the result ; as it is when the experienced musician con- 
tinues to play while he is conversing — ^that so the mind perceives 
the predominant moral feeling, or the want of it in the face of the 
man, unconscious of its own action, and presents the result only as 
a suspicion. These two principles, both which the reader will upon 
consideration see to be true, perhaps may explain the nature of 
" Sympathy,'* — perhaps only its operation. 

We are inclined to the latter view, that Sympathy is a separate 
power, and that these will only show the means by which it may 
operate. And the following are some of the grounds upon which 
we do so think. In the first place, we see clearly and distinctly 
that while men are individuals, and therefore each man is one — ^yet 
they are not individuals in the same sense in which the grain of 
sand upon the bank is one. Each man is one individually, — but 
the Human Race is one also. And the race is not one, as the bank 
of sand is one, by mere aggregation or accumulation of individual 
particles, but rather is an organized oneness^ as is the tree or any 
other living body ; and hence, because of this, the individual shall 
not only have tones, tempers, feelings, powers, that terminate in 
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Umself, but eTen agaimt his ovm wiUy even uneonsciouBly those that 
terminate in others. Hence is "Sympathy" the feeling preserya- 
tive of that vital oneness of the race, by which the heart of one 
man shall vibrate in unison with the heart of another ; and even 
by such things as may appear to be unreasonable, It^s or dislikes, 
jealousies, suspicions, and other movements, of the nature and 
uses of which the man himself may be unconscious, may the vital 
coherence and unity of the Human Race be preserved : and then 
we may, in support of this, point out the fact that all men are of 
one blood upon the e^h, of one heart, and one feeUng naturally, 
and that this oneness of being naturally suggests and warrants 
such a harmony as we call Sympathy, as well as the sense and feel- 
ing of it. 

Hence it is that many, in all ages, even of the wisest and best, • 
have believed in this mysterious power and its warnings; and 
although we n^ay not be able to establish the rules and laws of its 
action, still the coQdition of human nature and of the hearts of 
men, renders it very probable. We look upon it as at least so far 
established that a rule of action maybe founded upon it, that may 
not be lightly disregarded. ' 

Man knows the things of his own heart. Each one knows for in^ 
stance whether in religion he is sincere or an hypocrite ; he knows 
whether he is inwardly licentious and adulterous, or inwardly pure ; 
he knows whether he is inwardly honest or dishonest, and so forth. 
Now to those who are truly sincere within, truly honest, truly pure, 
I say, " there is sometimes against individuals a feeling of dislike 
even at the first ; and this is often a movement of "Natural Sym- 
pathy," — a warning to the pure in heart of the presence of 
impurity, to the honest of the presence of dishonesty, to the 
sincere of hypocrisy; — not a proofs but only that which if we 
follow it up and keep it fa our mind vnay had to proof ;^ — a kind 
of secret caution which secures the good in heart against the 
wicked, and defeats evil in its most crafty snu-res. 

This by its nature, as I have said, is not to be taken as a proof 
or a demonstration, but only as an indication. It is to be taken 
as /or ourselves not for others, a something that we should ponder 
over, but hardly give currency to against the individual. 

But to the young, who have been reared in a holy Home, in 
purity of heart and thought, and in the great blessing of having 
been members from childhood of the Church of God, under 
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Parents that have realized and acted up to their duty — to them 
I say: 

" Never neglect the mysterious warning of Sympathy, ^ you 

yourselves know and feel that you have. jnm^y of heart internally, 

and sincerity of reliffiovs faith ; if this be so, often shall you find 

'this secret warning, to reveal to you that which to others of 

maturer minds is perfectly unseen, — ^and this for your oum good.** 

So far with regard to " Sympathy" in one, and that a very im- 
portant sense. Sympathy is taken in another sense ais '^ the active 
power that one man has naturally of entering into the feelings of 
another, and being himself ' affected as that other is :" of this we 
shall now treat. 

^ It is a Very evident thing, that in all th< that 

belong to the Heart, there is a power on a of 

entering into those that belong to anothei king 

them our own, and that without our hav hese 

feelings that the persons with whom we s^ 

For instance, a neighbour shall lose a and 

the natural emotion shall excite in her g the 

" power of Sympathy," we shall hav6 th< rief, 

actually and really, so that mthout suffer ^ ihall 

feel the emotion that it causes. 

I do not say, always to such a degree as the person upon whom 
the affliction has come ; and yet I dare not say that it has never 
been so, for I myself have seen grief by Sympathy, in which 
there was, to all appearance, more deep and vehement emotion and 
more suffering in those who sympathized than in the person with 
whom they did sympathize. 

But this I do say, that sympathy in this second sense, is a real 
and distinct power, by which one man is enabled to enter into the 
emotions of another's heart,— all emotions, I say, that belong to 
the Affections, — and actually to take a part in them, to bear them, 
to suffer them, without the having had himself the original excit- 
ing cause, or indeed any exciting cause at all, save the Sympathy. 
A potver of transference^ as it were, belonging to our Nature, by 
which the man shall be able to convey to his own Affections and lay 
upon them the weight which the person with whom he sympathizes 
is bearing, or ought in proportion to his affliction have borne. A 
power by which the sorrow of one shall be divided and borne in 
part by another. A faculty by which, as in the external world, we 
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help by the lever in lifting material burthens, and distribute the 
weight ; so are we able to distribute the weight of the burthens 
and sorrow of the heart. 

Active Sympathy therefore we define to be the power of enter- 
ing into the emotions of a fellow being and bearing them with him 
viearioiisly. 

The reasons that justify us in believing it so to be are, — ^first, the 
divine institution of Society as a real and vital organization, which 
exists coeval with man. Sympathy, then, we consider, as it were, 
the vital harmony in the body of Society by which one heart is 
adapted to the other, and the needs and necessities of the one sup- 
plied by t^d other. It arises from that organization which makes 
humanity to be as it were one great body universally spread over 
the face of Ae earth, each member bound to the whole and to each 
individual by that vital harmony. Thus the oneness of the human 
race shall not be the oneness of aggregation by which the sands 
make up .a bank of sand, it shall rather be the oneness of vital 
organization^ by which the particles of the human body are one 
by vital force and vital harmony. This vital harmony in each 
particle of the human frame we consider in the body of Society to 
be represented by Sympathy. 

We consider it again to be a separate power, and one primary 
to the Heart, which may be coi\joined with almost all the feelings 
whatsoever, and which gives them a second range and a further 
flight that they had not of themselves. For instance, you may be 
righteously angry for injustice done yourself: again, injustice is 
done your neighbour; by the "power of Sympathy'* your emo- 
tion of anger shall again be raised, and you shall be angry /or 
him. It is manifest the cause for the emotion, and the emotion 
itself, may exist in him; and the capability of the emotion of 
anger being excited, may be in you. But more than this is want- 
ing, that you may feel indignation /(?r the injury done to him : the 
faculty in your nature that supplies this power of entering into 
his feelings vicarioudy^ is " Sympathy." The utmost similarity 
of nature, temper and habits may exist, but more than this is 
requisite to connect these parallels, and that is this power. And 
any one may look at the definition we have given, and by his own 
experience he shall see and feel that there is such a power ; that 
it is not the agreement that arises from mere similarity of temper, 
nor the mere harmony of emotion arising from oneness in any 
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emotion, bnt that it is a separate power that looks to society as an 
actual organization, not an aggregation, and that it may be united 
with/Luy one emotion or feeling of the Heart, so as to transfer that 
emotion to ourselv^. 

We have placed it as the primary power of the Heart ; that 
by which all other affections are extended from ourselves to our 
brethren in the one common human nature. 

And he that shall fully consider it, shall see that the Appetites 
or Desires can hardly be objects of Sympathy, but strictly and 
only the " Affections," For instance, " hunger" and " thirst" — 
the emotion with which we see them is not Sympathy, — towards 
mere hunger we have no such feeling. But let ** hunger" be ihe 
cause of "misery" and wretchedness, and at once we find our 
sympathy flow forth, and " compassion" is the result, the feeling 
that makes the distress of others and their misery our own. 
Again : it is not united with liiere " Desires," the mental emo- 
tions that turn upon things, "love of property," " love of power," 
"love of fame," all these, which are turned towards things, we 
find that hardly can we sympathize with. But all those that 
are turned towards "persons," all, in other words, that are of the 
Heart or Affections, whose object is "persons" in " Society," to 
all these Sympathy may be rtnited, and thence make these emo- 
tions existing in others our own. Hence we have conrectly placed 
it among the Affections, and as the first of them. 

But there is another observation with regard to its nature that 
we may make, and that is, that the power we have of entering into 
the " Affections" or Emotions of others varies very much. And 
the first broad distinction is this, that far more both in amount of 
emotion and in easiness of being moved do we sympathize with the 
sad than with the joyful emotions. This is an assertion which each 
one's experience will manifest to him as true ; and the uses and 
ends of this provision of nature are easily seen. For, putting 
aside the question of Good and Evil, with regard to which it is 
that preponderates, and confining ourselves solely to that which 
regards pain and suffering, there is very little doubt that these last, 
which are not always evil^ and are not in every case the attendants 
or the consequences of evil, do as to their amount greatly prepon- 
derate. 

This opinion we offer as an opinion, as to the actual amount of 
pain considered in itself physically y — believing, at the same time. 
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that a great deal of it, even by man, using his moral nature, can 
be conyerted into direct moral satisfaction, and that by God as our 
Father, it is used as the pain inflicted by a Father. This estimate 
as to the preponderance of pain, we say not unhaf^iness or evil, 
but pain — vre shall support by the opinion of Bishop Butler. 

In his Sermon upon Compassion, he speaks thus : 

^^ Suppose that we are capable of happiness and of misery in 
degrees equally intense and extreme, yet we are capable for the 
latter for a much longer time beyond all comparison. We see men 
in the tortures of pain for hours, days, and except the short sus- ^ 
pension of- sleep, for months together without intermission; to 
which no enjoyments of life do, in degree and continuance, bear 
any sort of proportion. And such is our constitution and that of 
the world about u|S, that anything may become the instrument of 
pain and sorrow to us. Thus almost any one man is capable of 
doing mischief to any other, although he may not be capable of 
doing him good ; and if he be capable of doing him some good, 
he is capable of doing him more evil. And it is in numberless 
cases, mtieh mare in our power to lessen the miseries of others than 
to promote their positive happiness, any otherwise than as the 
former often includes the latter ; ease from misery occasioning, for 
some time, the greatest positive eiyoyment.** 

^^ This constitution of nature, namely, that it is so much more 
in our power to occasion, and likewise to lessen misery, than to 
promote positive happiness, plainly required a particular affection, 
to hinder us from abusing, and to incline us to make a right use 
of the former powers, t. ^., ihe powers both to occasion and to 
lessen misery ; over and above what was necessary to induce us 
to make a right use of the latter power, that of promoting posi- 
tive happiness.*' 

Hence do we see the opinion of Butier that our nature is far 
more susceptible of misery than of happiness ; that is, of itself , 
apart from all things else, and taking misery merely to be suffer- 
ing of the nature, not to be " evil." 

From which susceptibility of the nature we may well argue that 
to man, standing apart from all protection, by himself, as an indi- 
vidual, misery clearly predominates. This can be, I think, proved 
distinctly by removing, first, the Church ; secondly, the Nation, 
and third, the Family ; and by so doing you place Man and Na- 
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tnre face to face, and see that to him life, apart from these theUer- 
in^ infiuenoesy has more misery a thousand fold than pleasure. 

Again : by- this we see clearly an4 distinctly another use of these 
organizations to be '^the sheltering of man from misery," the 
interposing, as it were, of the shield of a positive institution be- 
tween him and suffering. He that looks at the state of a well 
ordered Nation, in which the L|iw reigns and the national organ- 
ization is in perfection of action, and considBrs the security to 
Life and Pr<q)erty thence ensuing, and then contrasts it with 
anarchy and its consequences, may truly see that one end which 
the Nation fulfils, is to fenee off from each individual within it 
sorrows he would have endured but for its existence. He that 
looks, then, at the Family, shall see that in reference to all its 
members it 4s the same. And as a Minister of the Apostolic 
Church of Christ, I will say that there is no one that has been 
new-born within her holy fold by "Water and the Spirit," and 
has fed upon the bread of life from her altars, whether we interro- 
gate him as to his own experience or that of others, but must say 
that the Church of Christ is protective against many evils, pre- 
ventive of much misery. Men who are non-professors may not 
believe it, but they who are and have been within the fold, know 
that such are its effects. The Family, the Nation, the Church, 
a^e institutions defensive against misery of their very nature, and 
tend to shield us from it. 

Now, this being seen — ^it being seen, too, how " man is made to 
mourn," we can see why we have Affections directed towards 
" persons ;" why those affections are led by -one, the first, that en- 
ables us to enter into the feelings of our fellow men, and why 
" Sympathy" is so much more with sorrow than with joy. Far 
more can we *<weep with those that weep," than "rejoice with 
them that do rejoice." 

Hence the uses of the Affection are very clear and manifest; 
it causes us directly to ward off misery from our neighbour, by 
making his sorrow affect us as if it were oUr own. The Affections 
are to Persons, and with every one of them it is joined, but chiefly 
with those that are remedies for the weakness, the woes, the mise- 
ries of toan. In each of these it affects us with the emotions of 
others, and makes us aid them as so moved we would aid our- 



Another remark we would make that is very important. It is 
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well known that in the physical world the cause produces the effect 
infallibly, and by a mechanical operation, by. which when the 
"cause" comes into being, then the "effect" ensues. Now, with 
regard to instinctive actions in the animals, they are manifestly 
of the like mechanical nature ; that which is done in man by those 
peculiar agencies that we eall the Affections, is done in them by 
an instinct which seems to be necessary, compulsory, mechanical. 
But with regard to man, it seems as if over the higher qualities of 
his Spirit this law of ^'oause and effect* had very little sway — 
these the higher or spiritual qualities seeming to be eatc$e$ to their 
oiott action^ or to have the power of originating internally their 
own operation, just as if a machine should set itself going. So 
seems it the Conscience can be influenced from mthout or from 
wUhin^ the motive in this last case coming from Uie Spiritual na- 
ture of the man, the Reason be influenced in. the same way, and 
so also the Affections and the Will. 

But external physical circumstances are bound in one law, that 
of " cause and effect." They form the web that 

" Hither and ihitheY, 
To and fro. 
Is woven in the thondeiing loom of Time.'' 

Within this law, and in this web, are aU things not Spiritual. 
With them " cause" produces "effect," and this again is " cause," 
again generating "effect." And so as from the first link stricken 
with the hammer, the sound shall vibrate into the last of the chain ; 
so is power propagated through things physical, whether they be 
organic or animal, but the " Spiritual originates power internally," 
and can resist that which is externally conveyed to it. 

The animal is, in respect to the emotions towards its fellows, 
mechanical. The irresistible mechanical force of instinct shall 
cause the male wolf to aid the female, during the period of nursing 
the young, with the most anxious solicitude. Let her be wounded, 
and under another animallaw he shall aid in tearing her to pieces. 
The instinct be cannot resist under its law of " cause and effect." 

But with regard to Sympathy being a spiritual faculty in man^ 
it is manifestly in a great measure a voluntary thing. Misery is 
presented to you-— then, naturally, the Emotion of Sympathy 
arises — you maj/ indulge in it or you may repress it ; this you feel ; 
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you have power aver it more or less — nay, in the course of time, 
you have a power so complete that you may almost entirely eradi- 
cate it. It is a known fact that men are able so completely to 
abolish in themselves the feeling of Sympathy that it shall attend 
upon none of their emotions ; thai their own pain, their own weak- 
ness, their own sorrow, they shall feel with a most acute and sen- 
sitive affliction; and shall see in their neighbours the extremest 
instances of the same, and feel no emotion leading them to aid. 
This, as the common experience of all, men can see, to be a thing 
that occurs not unfrequently, and that it arises from a free and 
intentional exercise of the Win over the Sympathy, repressing it 
so constantly and habitually that finally it ceases to act, at least 
as to its functional actions, pven although the faculty have not 
been entirdy destroyed. The natural deficiency of " Sympathy" 
in an individual is called " Cold^heartedness," or "Apathy," or 
an " Unsympathizing Disposition** in the nomenclature of Natural 
Ethics. For the Ethical systems of so-called philosophers need 
an artificial and invented nomenclature, but the system of Nature 
has no deficiency in natural epithets, or in natural arrangement 
of the subtlest kind. 

The acquired deficiency of " Sympathy" goes by another name, 
the appellation of "Hard-heartedness." And there is no doubt 
that there are such men as we have described a few paragraphs 
above, who have so cut off the fcmntains of natural sympathy in 
their bosom, that they shall walk thropgh life with an unfeeling 
eye, as cold as the gaze of a marble statue, — a heart never warmed 
by aught of natural sympathy towards their fellows, but cooly cal- 
culating upon the extra gain of money that the hard pressure of 
poverty upon their fellow-men, or the agony of distress, may wring 
out from them for themselves. That such a thing is a very com- 
mon circumstance indeed, is manifest to all. 

But nature will hardly be defrauded of her dues, and they who 
have so schooled their hearts, in this "Education of Selfishness," 
towards their fellows, they often find that for all their gains, God, 
and truth, and justice, cannot be escJaped. For lie that shall look 
at this jmrposed closing of the heart and the cutting off of the 
Sympathies, he shall see that naturally it has consequences thitt 
flow from itself and do avenge it. 

And first, to shut off from our fellow-mett the flow of our sym- 
pathies, — to harden the heart voluntarily, and look upon them 
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Boldy with «i eye to gain, — ^this Self-discipline, if we know any- 
thing of the nature of the mind and of its diseases, is neither more 
nor less tiian a preparation and a training for Insanity. And 
were a physician to be asked how a sonnd-minded man could the 
soonest turn himself into a suicidal maniac, by a course of internal 
and Yoluntary mental action, he would give this, to cut off and 
restrain the Sympathies, so that they should not flow towards his 
fellows, that so the Heart should be perfectly alone and isolated 
firom an participation and communion of feelings with other human 
beings. 

And when we look at the set and fixed ambition after money of 
the many, and the keenness with which they are alive to that object 
alone, and the coldness which they assume to all besides ; and 
then see the accumulated munber of cases of insanity growing 
year after year, we do connect the one with the other. We do 
say, if you would have a healthy and a sound mind, free from all 
taint of disease, then let your Sympathies flow forth freely towards 
the poor, the distressed, the miserable, all that need succour and 
aid. ^^ Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep," — and so you secure much rejoicing to yourselves, and avert 
much misery. 

Again : I know not hoW it is, but it is an observation of nature 
that I have made myself, and have heard others make, who had 
good experience and thinking minds, that those, who to their fel- 
low-beings were '^ cold-hearted " and ^^unsympathizing,*' to them 
it seemed that Providence reached, in some measure, an avenging 
hand, through their families, so that these who had secretly, in 
their own hearts, locked up and closed for selfishness-sake these 
emotions that should have flowed out in acts of compassion to their 
fellows, — ^to them, by the retributive justice of Cted, it has been 
allotted to find 

'' How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child/' 

But this is an observation of Providence, which, while I may 
bring it up as a confirmatory remark, I cannot dearly assert why 
it should be so. 

Upon these considerations, regarding the nature of Sympathy, 
the only question that now remains to us, is the rules that result 
regarding it. And these come mainly from its nature as we have 
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expounded it. It is in fact a most true principle, that the fane* 
tions of a morsd faculty, fully and adequately expounded, shall 
give true rules as to its guidance in reference to the external facta 
to which it is applicable. Thus Sympathy is in us the " faculty," 
and the external fact of the world to which it corresponds is 
"misery." Sympathy, then, bears us onward naturally, to take 
a share in others grief, — ^this is the nature of it in us, — and the 
action and end of it is that thus we may relieve mis^y. 

Now we see many persons of naturally acute feelings of Sym-^ 
pathy, who are deeply and easily moved by facts of sorrow and 
misery, or even by high-wrought de8cr^)tions of it. They sympa- 
thize strongly, the feeling is deeply moving, delightful to a gen- 
ei^us heart, has in itself something of the noblest and loftiest 
character. And so is it ono that is in a measure pleasurable, an 
excitement, a stimulus; nay, a luxury, — "the luxury of woe." 
It ought to be carried out in action, — ^not carried out, it becomes 
a mere stimulus, and causes a moral disease of the worst kind, the 
disease of " Sentimentalism." 

Let me not be thought to exaggerate, or to put undue import- 
ance upon it ; but there is such a disease of the moral powers, and 
one that is most deeply injurious. Sympathy is given that fve may 
ihare in and feel the grief of others^ and fr<m this be led to aHe- 
viate misery. And it is no harm to be susceptible of its influence ; 
nay, to be acutely and exquisitely susceptible. But to indulge in 
the feeling^ and to cut it away from the end ; this is to harden 
the heart to a degree which hardly^ can be understood in its mag- 
nitude. 

And this is Sentimentalism, " the indulging of the feelings of 
sympathy as a stimulus and a mental excitement, without in any 
way aiding the distressed or diminishing the sum of Human 
Misery." 

Now I will say, that upon reading the biography of men of note 
in the world, some of the least generous, the most selfish, and 
the most devoid of all true feeling that the world has ever seen, as 
well as some of the most blood-thirsty and obdurate in heart, 
villains without pity and without remorse, have been of this kind. 

Look at Rousseau, — the base, thieving, lying impostor; — ^the 
man whose " Confessions" are a record so shameless of ti^ll that 
can degrade man, that the only thing that can in any way acquit 
him, is the assertion of his insanity; — ^the cold blooded wretch, whoea 
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legitimate children, immediately after birth, were placed in a 
basket and fastened to the gates of the Foundling Hospital, with 
a studied and systematic preventionr of all future recognition. 
And this wretched fellow, overflowed with the finest Sympathies ! 

But they made his stock in trade of Eloquence and Pathos. 
And he made his bread by it, such as it was. And to himself he 
was, while he liyed, a cancerous misery, and to a nation after his 
death, the cause of infinite corruption and infinite sorrow. This 
is the character of Rousseau, I believe, fairly and moderately 
drawn; and I think I may say that the whole wretchedness 
of this most miserable man arose from no one thing, besides this, 
that, possessed of the finer feelings of Sympathy in the highest 
and naturally the most exquisitely organized mode, he indulged ii> 
the feelings, and the excitement, and stimulus arising from them, 
at the same time never carrying them out into action. And hence 
the highest gifts that might have ripened injto the noblest charac- 
ter, and might even have corrected all the evils and disadvantages 
of his youth, actually perverted his nature, and aided in producing 
a heart thoroughly bad. 

We have dwelt upon him so long that we have hardly time to 
mention any more, although the tenderness of Robespierre's Sym- 
pathies are we believe matter of History. And so of many other 
monsters of the same period. Suffice it to say that examples 
enough can be found in proof of our position, ^^ that an indulgence 
in the feelings of Sympathy without carrying them out to the re- 
lief of actual distress, produces hardness of heart to such a degree 
that the most {atiless and cruel, the most licentious and unna- 
tural, and ungrateful conduct shall be joined with the most over- 
flowing and deeply thrilling sentiment." And so diall natures 
that were intended to be of the noblest be turned into the basest 
and vilest. 

Having thus illustrated our position, we will say, as a practical 
conclusion, — " When you feel the emotion of Sympathy towards 
distress — ^let it alwat/s issue forth in acttoniy and in relief of sor- 
row. Be even, jealous of it having any other issue. Let it not 
give eloquence to your tongue in describing it, save that this be 
made a means to aid you in relief. Commit it not to paper elo- 
quently, nay not at aUy but turn the whole current of emotion unto 
the actual relief of wretchedness ; and drain not one streamlet 
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from the full channel to devote to aught magnifying self; and so 
upon your own heart and moral character in the fullest degree 
shall you find the effects of this first and most blessed of all natural 
affections." 

In fact, the highest and most ennobling of all actions of the 
moral faculty is the exercise of this quality under the laws that 
result from its own nature, and the laws of the goyemihg powers 
generally. And if the many "who are really and truly anxious to 
improve their moral nature by the natural means, and who now in 
vain seek it in books ; — ^if the many Christians in the Church that 
wish to be ripened in their hearts for Heaven ; if they only could 
feel and know in practical truth, the effect of that "Sympathy" 
which in secret, apart from all motives that may be selfish, '^feels'* 
distress and misery, and at the same time ^^ relieves'' and aids — if 
they knew this and acted upon it, there would be higher and loftiCT 
characters in society, and a deeper and most sanctified Christ- 
ianity. 

As the " Law" then of" sympathy'^ we say that the "feeling" 
is good of itself morally when it is joined with the " action," — bad 
when it is indulged without th^ action ; and as the rule we say — 
" never indulge an emotion of Sympathy apart' from an attempt to 
diminish the sum of misery." 

If you can relieve distress, do it subject to the law of Conscience 
and of Reason. If it is by any means out of your own power, 
utterly impossible — then at hast you can pray to Q-od through ov/r 
Lord Jesus Christ for relief to the individual — for prayer is action 
of the highest and noblest kind; hut never let an emotion of sym- 
pathy he excited in your heart that you do not aid misery iti some 
^^) — ^ this way at the least if none other be possible. 

And never let it be turned by you in any way to yourself^ your 
glory, your praise, your benefit, for it is best directed, according 
to its nature, when wholly and entirely it tends to the relief of 
another's wretchedness. Then best for yowr oten nature when it 
18 wholly directed to another. 

Again, — ^be jealous of opportunities ; and yourself, personally y 
come in contact with misery and distress for the sake of relieving 
them — delegate as little as you can to others, for in giving aid by 
the hand of another you give money — hut you give not that 
which is more precious than money, personal sympathy ; and you 
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lose iohiek is worth a great deal more to you, the moral schooling 
that the actual and personal exercise of this moral quality in your 
own Spiritual being shall give to your Heart. 

Two questions more complete the examination of this subject. 
The firsts ^^ eae we always to permit the feeling of sympathy when 
it arises ?" The second, ^' are we always to relioTe distress when 
it occurs?" 

The first I think we can answer in the affirmatiye, provided — 
first, that it be not forbidden by the Law of Conscience or the 
Law of the Spiritual Reason — ^that is, the law of Gt)d : and se- 
condly, that the feeling be made to issue forth in action. 

Again, I think it is manifest that Human misery is always to be 
diminished under the same conditions. For instance, a cheat and 
an impostor, or the vilest character you can conceive, is starving — 
and that in consequence of his own villainies, or his own profligate 
conduct, — ^if you ^ve him money wherewith he may relieve his 
misery, reason and experience tell you that with that money Ae 
wiO purchase the means of debauchery ; your Conscience and your 
reason both tell you therefore that the gift of money is wrong — 
but they tell you not that therefore you are to do nothing. The 
money was only for the purpose of relief of misery,— and that 
under the circumstances it could not relieve ; this only excuses you 
from aid in that particular way — ^you are still bound to seek some 
other means, which shaU effectually bring about the result. 

Misery is, in all cases, so far as men are individually concerned, 
to be alleviated and put an end to. As far as men are not con-i 
cemed individually, but where the obligation of the Family or the 
Kation is concerned, it is manifest that it is a difTerent thing. 
Higher relations here come in ; and the authoritative power of 
inflicting not merely j^om, but acttwl misery (or beneficial pur- 
poses, is a power which belongs primarily to God, but to them 
secondarily^ as institutions organissed by God, and serving to carry 
out his Law. 

But with regard to personal misery between man and man, I 
think there is little doubt, that when the emotion of Sympathy car- 
ries us towards the relief of it, the failure of the readiest means, 
or even of many means does not at all excuse us from the obliga- 
tion to relieve it, but only from the using of that particular means. 

And secondly, — ^that it has been the consequence of sin or evil 
conduct, this by no means is an excuse from action of relief— but 
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between man and man, the misery of the individual man is ever to 
be relieved^ and aid that shall do this under the above rules and 
limitations, never to be refilled. 



CHAPTER UL 



Habit; Active and Passiye.— Passage from Batler quoted, and practically 
applied. — ^Affectation. — Sentimentalism.— Unreality, or Komance. — ^Day- 
dreaming. — Remedies for these diseases of the Moral Nature. 

In our last chapter we treated upon ^^ Sympathy,** because we 
look upon it as the first of the Affections, and as the one which 
must go with all the rest in reference to our own moral improre- 
ment and our neighbour's ; a peculiar moral element, that is ca- 
pable of union with all the others, and therefore to be considered 
as antecedent to them all. There are some other powers of the 
same kind, which, if we consider them now as capable of being 
ui^ted with many of the affections, we shall thereby have dear 
ideas of them ; if we leave them to be considered in their compli- 
cation with other Affections, we shall be liable to great confusion 
and indistinctness. 

Ajid the first of these considerations is this : ^^ XTpon the Affec- 
tions, what is the power and influence of Habit V* There is an 
'^emotiony** for instance, of ^^Oompassion;" there is an oc^ of 
" Compassion ;" there is a habit of " Oompassion." What is the 
moral yalue and the moral difference of these three modes of the 
one Affection ? Wherein is the Habit more than the Emotion or 
the Act? 

Upon this subject of Habit we shall enter in this chapter, and 
we clearly tell our readers that the chapter shall be little more 
than the remarks of Bishop Butler upon the point, with comments 
of our own, pointing out and illustrating the most important senti- 
ments in the passage which we quote from him. 

If this book be used in teaching Ethics, we advise the teacher, 
having himself practically realized, (which is to a teacher of 
Ethics the most valuable process of Ethical knowledge,) the influ« 
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i^nce npon morals of these principles of Butler, to tarn the atten- 
tion of his class upon them, and line by line, and word by word, 
for we count them more precious than gold, to iUustratey enforce, 
explaiuy by all the means in his power, until each one feels the 
principles and their value in relation to his own life ; and to think 
no time wasted that will bring about this result. 

And if, on the other hand, our reader be a student of Ethics, 
whose object is as a. man to know his own Heart and Nature, and 
so to use and apply its powers that he may reach the height that 
his Nature and Position enable him to attain, we ask of him to 
thinkj and think agatUj over this passage. 

And warning him to expect no brilliancy of expression, no elo- 
quence, no striking point or antithesis ; for as one who was a good 
writer but no thinker* remarks, " for one who was so wonderful a 
thinker as Butler there hardly ever was so bad a writer;'* I again 
express the opinion that the passage contains for him who is in 
piffsuit of Ethical truth and Ethical progress, principles more pre- 
cious than gold. 

These principles are applicable to all the moral powers as well 
as to the " Heart," but upon it the bearings of them are of the 
deepest importance. Here, therefore, I introduce the passage, at 
the same time avowing that it tells upon the whole moral life of 
Man. Having thus premised, we shall now quote the passage. 
• " There are habits of Perception, and habits of Action. An 
instance of the former is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning magni- 
tudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in the room of 
sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it seems as if all other 
associations of ideas not naturally connected, might be called 
pamve habits, as properly as our readiness in understanding lan- 
guages upon sight or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and writing them is an instance of the latter, of active 
habits," 

" For distinctness, we may consider habits as belonging to the 
body or the mind, and the latter will be explained by tho former. 
Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities or mo- 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to use : 

* Sir James Mackintosh-,— a very eloquent composer of beautaftd essays 
that have notiiing in them, a man in his day much OTerpraised. 
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under the latter, general habits of life and conduct, such as obedi- 
ence and submission to authority as to any particular ; those of 
yeracitj, justice and charity ; those of attention, industry, self' 
gOYemment, revenge. And habits, of this latter kind seem pro- 
duced by repeated acts as well as the former. And in like manner, 
^ as habits belonging to the body are produced by external acts, so 
habits of the mind are produced by the exertions of inward prac- 
tical purposes ; t. e., by carrying them into act, or acting upon 
them, the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and cha- 
rity.'* 

^^ Nor can thos^ habits be formed by an external cause of action 
otherwise than as it proceeds from these principles ; because it is mly 
those intoard principles exerted which are strictly aets of obedience, 
of veracity, of justice, and of charity. So likewise habits of at- 
tention, industry, self->govemment, are in the same manner acquired 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, whe- 
ther in outward act or in thoiykt and intention ; i. €., inward act, 
for such intention is an act. Besolutions also to do well are pro- 
perly acts; and endeavouring to force upon our own minds a 
practical sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical sense 
of it which a man really has himself, is a virtuous act; All these, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards forming good habits.*' 

" BtU going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts^ talking 
ioeUy and drawing fine pictures of it^ this is so far from necessarily 
or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself J that it may harden the mind in a contrary course^ 
and render it gradually more insensible ; t. «,, form a habit of in- 
sensibility to all moral considerations. F<nr from, our very facul- 
ties of habit, passive impressions by being r^ated grow weaker. 
Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, are felt less sen- 
sibly ; being accustomed to diuiger begets intrepidity, t. e., lessois 
fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of pity; to instances of other's 
mortality, lessens the sensible apprehension of our own." 

^^ And from these two observations together, that practical habits 
are formsd and strengthened by repeated acts^ and that passive 
impressions grow weaker by being repeated upon \is, it must fol- 
low that active habits may be gradually forming and strengthen- 
ing, by a course of acting upon such and suqh motives and excite- 
ments, whilst these motives and excitements themselves^ are by 
proportionable degrees growing less sensible; i. «., are con- 
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tinnallj lesa and less Bonsiblj felt, eyen as the actiye habits 
itrengthen." ' 

'^ And experience confirms this ; for actiye principles at the yery 
time that they are less liyely in perception than they were, are 
found to be, somehowy wrought mare thoroughly into the temper 
and character;' and become more eflfectual in influencing our 
practice*" 

^^ The three things just mentioned may afford instances of it. Per- 
ception of danger is a natural excitement of passiye fear and 
actiye caution, and by being inured to dailger, habits of the latter 
are graduc^y wrought at the same time that the former gradually 
lessens. Perception of distress in others is a natural excitement, 
passiyely to pity and actiyely to relieye it ; but let a man set him* 
self to attend to, inquire out, and relieye distressed persons, and 
he cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the yarious 
miseries of life with which he must become acquainted, when yet 
at the same time, beneyolence, considered not as a passion but a$ 
a practical principle of action, will strengthen ; and whilst he 
passiyely compassionates the distressed l,ess, he will acquire a 
greater aptitude actiyely to assist and be&iend them. So also at 
the same time that the daily instances of mens dying around us, 
giyeuB daily a less, sensible passiye feeling, or apprehension of 
our own mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the 
strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men ; i. e., to 
forming an habit of action with a constant yiew to it." 

'^ And this seems again further to show, that passive impremons 
made upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, though 
l^ey may have a remote efficacy and a very great one towards 
forming actiye habits> yet can haye this efficacy no otherwise than 
hy inducing us to such a course of action ; and that it is, not being 
affected so and so, but acting which f^rms those habits ; only it 
must be always remembered that real endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon oujrselves are a species of virtuous action. Nor 
do we know how far i^ .is possible, in the nature of things, that 
effects should be wrought in us at once, equivalent to habits ; t. e., 
what is wroiight by use and exercise." 

^^ Howeyer, the thing insisted upon is, not what may be possible, 
but what is in fact the appointmenjt of nature ; which is, that 
€U!tive habits are to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be 
BO. gradual a^ to be imperceptible in its steps ; it may be hard to 
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explain the faculty bj which we are capable of habits throughout 
its several parts, and to trace it up to its original^ so as to distin- 
guish it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as if contrary 
effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing in general, that 
our nature iB formed to yields in some such manner as this, to use 
and exercise, is matter of certain experience." 

" Thu9^ hy accu%tom%ng ourselvei to any cpvr$e of action^ we get- 
an aptness to go on^ a facility, readiness^ and oftenplea>8ure in it. 
The inclinations tohich rendered us averse to it grow weaker ; the 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginary hut the real ones, lessen; 
the reasons for it, offer themselves of course to our thoughts upon 
all occasions, and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us 
go on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed.^'* 

" And practical principles appear to grow stronger absolutely in 
themselves by exercise, as well as relatively with regard to contrary 
principles,^ which by being accustomed to submit, do so habitu- 
ally and of course ; and thus, a n>ew character in several respects 
may be formed, and many habitudes of life, not given hy nature 
but which nature directs us to acquire J" 

We have taken the liberty, in reference to the truth of these 
observations from Butler, for the sake of greater distinctness of 
impression upon the students of this book, first;, to divide the ex- 
tract into paragraphs, and secondly, to mark with italics the 
passages which we wish them to reflect upon more attentively ; and 
having made these observations, we shall proceed to consider it in 
the way of comment and remark* 

Now with regard to the affections, our readers will have seen that 
there are three modes of their action ; the first is i^e feeling, or 
emotion ; the second, the action ; and the third, the habit ; and 
with regard to these, it is manifestly a thing deserving of considerar 
tion, to examine wherein does Virtue as regards the Affections 
consist. 

And first, with regard to the Emotion, when we consider what 

has been said in the last chapter, we shall see that in respect to 

any affection of the Heart, the Emotion considered by itself may 

. ^xist along with a great degree of viciousness of heart and life, 

even as regards that very virtue it was intended to promote. 

♦ I would wish my reader to weigh this well in reference to Conscience, 
t And thif also is most important in regard to all the moral powers. 
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For inst^&ce, in the yicious sentimentalist, such as Ronsseau or 
Sterne, the Emotion of Pity may be exceeding great, and yet the 
virtue of Pity have no existence, and the vice of baseness and 
hardness of heart be most luxuriant in growth. 

Again, in this world, the fact is, that the Heart of the vicious is 
not entirely hardened, only partially ; and then the emotions that 
would lead the man against that, his particular vice, these only 
are steadily checked, while the others are not checked but seem to 
flourish. So have we in our own experience seen a man utterly 
Ueentiotte^ in whom the feeling of justice in money matters was 
so great that he prided himself upon it to an extraordinary degree. 
We have seen one most dishonest, whose sense and feeling of Com- 
passion was so great, that to his sick and distressed neighbours, 
that same man, who when they were in health would act in the most 
rapacious way to them, would be the most kind-hearted and the 
most sympadiizing of attendants upon the sick-bed. And again^ 
those who to the world haye been cruel and harsh, by the force of 
the natural feeling have overflowed with natural affection towards 
their own family. 

Nay, from experience and history, we conclude that the Jieart 
of no many while i^n this earth, is so utterly hardened, so that 
the fountain of all hicj Emoti(His shall be entirely closed ; but in all 
men, there remains still some feeling of the Heart which shall flow 
forth to their fellow-men, 90 that some ihalt love them still The 
monster Nero had still some fellow-being, who had loved him, to 
scatter flowers upon his grave ; and the hideous Marat, and ihe 
cold-hearted and merciless Robespierre, had surviving friends thai 
could weep fcH: them. 

In the mere emotion, then, the moral value of the virtue does 
not rest ; or rather the highest possible amount of emotion may 
exist, and yet there be no moral value in it at all. Or to speak 
more precisely, such an amount of emotion as ought to lead 
naturally to any one virtue, may exist along with the most utter 
viciousness of life and action, even in respect to that virtue. In 
Emotion, therefore, whether considered in reference to intensity. 
or continuance, the virtue does not consist; — not even in the very 
emotion that is kindred to the virtue ^nd leads naturally to it. 

Again ; with regard to Action, it is perfectly manifest that mo- 
mentary or irregular actions, in consequence of the Emotion, may 
be done without any true merit or true value belonging to them. 

27 
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7ot iDStanoe, the aboTo persoDs specified, — the dishonest mm did 
ac4» of true cojoapaasion firoia the emotioB of Pity, — ^the licentious 
nan acts of true honesty firom the emotion of Honesty, — and he 
wh<> was utterly cruel to the world, acts of true Affection; aad 
jet none would oaU them moral men, even in those acts. 

Nay further, it is manifest that acts, which in themsdres upoi 
jurinciple had 1»een good, may be dene upon grounds entirely unhe- 
ne^olent, and motives entirely selfish, and so be evil. Bo ihe man 
who acts in a striet oomplianoe with the laws oi Honesty, or the 
Rotates of Affeoti<m, for a course of many years, in order that 
thereby he may attain to such a 'character as will put him in a 
position in which he may be enabled to defraud largely. From tiiese 
ilistances, it is manifest that Actbn, and especially mcanentaiy 
Aelion,' is not necessarily virtuous. 

And in addition to this, we would practically remark, that m 
aceerdance with the principle that evil is a deficiency, goodnea 
e9n^itit9 of iiMfhy ekmentSy all of which, especially as far as con- 
tems the Affections, must go to making it up ; and tiie defieiem^ 
of one element shall be evil. And one evil ingredient shall be 
enough to destroy a whole character. 

But to resume, with regard to the Aifectiens, we have shown 
that the ^^ Emotion" has not necessarily a moral diaracter, that 
the Action upon the Emotion in itself, is not of necessity vir- 
tuous. But the Habit shall be so, according to the principle laid 
down here by Bishop Butler, — ^that is, the Habit of acting steadily 
upon the emotion as a "^ fixed principle and law of life. 

He, therefore, who feels in himself generous and lofly emotions 
of the Heart, or tenderness and kindness of feeling, if he would im- 
prove the natural advantages that he has, let him not dweU in the 
emotion^ as something in itself satisfactory ; still less let him con- 
tent himself with the applause of those he benefits, or even the 
approval of his own Heart upon straggling and desultory actianSy 
done at hap hazard, upon the spur of the mere emotion. 

Let him act upon it, steadily and hahitudUyj until it form itsf^ 
as a principle^ of his conduct, and so shall that be easy to hnn 
that required effort, and that habitual that was done with a 

* Herein are the Affections connected with the Reason. See in the Second 
Book, the Chapter wherein Moral Principle is examined, 
t See again the roles of Moral Principle^ in the Second Book. 
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struggle. For " Emotion '* is not in itself yirtuous, or the means of 
^^ moral progress," nor is action considered by itself, bnt virtue k 
in "jffoJe^," and virttie is a "ifoW." And to act steadily and 
systematically upon one affection of the Heart, until this become a 
principle^ habitual, and even unnoticed in its impression, but eon- 
itant And: ever-preeent^ this is the ^ray of moral progress by means 
of the AffectioDSp 

And as it i^ in refer^ce to the Spiritual Reason, that he who acts 
in view of one of the Equalities of God," steadily and calmly so 

lomes E moral principle," to him shall 

egard to these emotions of the Heart 

Q. That the Emotions should lead 

interwoven into the chain of Habit, 

r nature, — ^this opens new fountains 

sr Teidnre, a more luxuriant growth. 

Have no emotions, then, towards your fellows, of benevolence, 

pity, or compassion, that, under the. Supremacy of the Conscience 

and the Law of Beason, you do not act upon ; none that you do 

not form into a principle and a habit of life. 

For, as in a future world, we nxust conceive the same bodies to 
arise and the same features to be possessed by them, and yet shaU 
they be perfect in beauty and radiant with the light of heaven ; 
1^ therefore each form and each face here upon earth, must con- 
tain the elements of a celestial beauty peculiar to itself, and yet 
of the highest and most exceeding glory ; so even in this world, 
all characters, even those that have been the most utterly vile, 
h^ve hady in their Heart, the elements of an exceeding and pecu- 
liar loveliness of the Affections, which might have shown forth 
from them as a celestial halo. 

Men know not the power of the Affections^ acted upon as habits, 
to renew the whole character. They are so besotted with mere 
mental influ^ices and the belief that everything can be done by 
arguing, and information, and talking, that they do not see the 
power of the Heart. Here, I will suppose, is a man of the hardest 
heart, and the most avaricious and grasping habits, or a man of 
the harshest temper, or of the greatest selfishness. Let that man, 
seeing his own faults, let him go forth with only the one ^ord, "7 
wiUj*'* and translate that word into action of, and upon the Affec- 

* Here Intention or Purpose eoxnes in manifeBU j, and therefore here is seen 
ike oennexion of tite Will with the Affectionfl. 
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tions, even although the feeling be almost frozen and dead in him, 
that action shall awaken the Feeling a little. And this, attended 
by the " Will," shall move again towards another action. And the 
Action again shall increase the Feeling, and so until the whole 
force of the Heart is awakened. And then, under Habit, it shall 
become a Principle, and way be made for another, and again 
another, until the man to his neighbour's view is entirely changed. 
And by a reverse process, the most lovely Nature is capable of 
being hardened until it be utterly deformed. 

Let no one then despair because of deficiencies of natural tem- 
per ; for the coldest hemrt may glow, the most selfish heart be 
generous, the most irritable be calm and meek, the most stem and 
rude become gentle and courteous, but it is no mental effort that 
does aU this, none but a moral one ; the effect of the '^ Will" and the 
'^ Affections" and the Reason acting upon the character by the laws 
of their nature. 

This is no mysterious or baffling discipline, it is a thing that each 
man can do ; a practical rule that all can act upon. Let them try 
it, and they will see it to be a true one. For as the ancient Grecian 
Sculptor saw in the block of unhewn marble, the statue that, in 
his mind he had pictured forth as to be made from it, and said, 
^^ This marble contains that statue, and I shall uncover it ;" and 
did not say, "I shall make it," but "I shall uncover it," as if all 
his work were merely the removing of portions of marble that 
covered and hid the image ; so it is with the mass of men — ^they 
are, as far as the high Ideal image of moral beauty is concerned, 
shapeless, and yet there lies in each and every one of them an 
image and a translucent glory of moral loveliness that even in thia 
life can be " uncovered." 

But JEduoating as the notion goes will not do it ; Inform€tti^ 
win not do it ; Knowledge or mere Mental Culture will not do it. 
The only thing that will produce these results upon the moral cha- 
racter is direct cultivation of the moral powers of the Affections. 
And this that we call loveliness of temper is to be reached only in 
this way, by " the Will" and " the Affections," directly and con- 
sciously acting. 

Again, we would notice the fact laid down by Butler, that "Pas- 
sive Habits" as he calls them somewhat infelicitously, or as they 
might be called " habits of impression," grow weaker from repeated 
action, while habits of " action upon Principle" grow stronger. 
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Two most important conclusions are to be made from this maxim, 
especially by the young. 

The first is, that he who shall d^^iVe to do amoral act, especially 
one belonging to the affections, an act of compassion or pity : he 
shall often find himself carried on towards it by a rush and glow 
of emotion^ which shall at the same time he the highest inducement 
to the action^ and in some measure its highest reward. Upon form- 
ing the principle, and going upon it steadily, this glow shall dimin- 
ish, he shall no. longer /(3e? the emotion as he felt it at first; but 
instead of it shall come a calm, settled, tranquil conviction of doing 
as he should do according to his nature — a mingled feeling of kind- 
liness) and wisdom, and patience, and assurance, and joy, perma- 
nent and unexcitable, which shall take the place of the first and 
more Tehement emotion. 

Now I would caution the young not to think of that first emo- 
tion otherwise than as a temporartf aid to carry them onward over 
the gulf of old habit, so as to do that they were unaccustomed to 
do ; otherwise than as a stimulus to carry out the feeling to action, 
until it is delivered over to Habit and Principle; and to think 
that that feeling mu^pass away^ and that ^ we would live in it 
we could not. And the attempt to keep it up in the mind, instead 
of carrying it out into "Action** and "Principle," and thereby 
confinping the Habit, and so changing Emotion into virtue, this, 
shall end as the use of bodily stimulants does upon the body, in 
ruin and destruction of the tone and health of the moral power. 

But to carry the Emotion into Action, and both by Habit into 
Principle, this makes and forms a virtue, and from that comes the 
deep and calm self-assurance that we have spoken of. 

And to those who understand not this, but imagine the " emo- 
tion** to be a thing especially desirable to keep up, it is a very cus- 
tomary thing to seek after means whereby they may so stimulate 
the feeling as to retain it in its original strength. The readiest 
means to this is, first, our own mental powers internally, and 
secondly, language, or the speaking much about the matter. 
These are the usual means employed. 

Now, with regard to these, let any one consider Butler's prin- 
ciple, " that going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talk- 
ing weU and drawing fine pictures of it, this is so far from neces- 
sarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus 
employs himse^, that it may harden the mind in a contrary course. 
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and gradually render it more imennble; that is, form a habit of 
insenBibUity to all moral considerations.*' Let a man consider this 
principle^ and he shall plainly see that it is perfectly possible that 
a man may be led to beliere that he is impro'rtng his Affections, 
while at the same time, by trying to stimulate, he is destroying 
them. For emotion carries us to act, it exists without words and 
without reasoning, being independent of both, and in a higher 
sphere; to bring it, then, into words, is so far to destroy its 
power, seeing that it naturally terminates in actions, and the pro- 
cess that Butler speaks of is to stop it short of that its end. 

But to bring forth another principle. " Resolutions in th^ mind 
to do well are properly actsJ*' So that over and above the mental 
actit^ns specified in the extract, which harden the feelings, there 
are others that are real actions of the mind, that do not do so, but 
quite the contrary. 

From these two principles, then, we draw the second conclusion, 
*' that all mental action upon ourselves or others that tends merely 
to stimulate and keep up emotion is directly injurious, and tends 
to destroy the Affections and the moral powers generally." 

The observations made upon ^^ Sentimentalism," in the last 
chapter, are pore fully confirmed by thosd upon Habit in this. 
We, therefore, shall proceed to other diseases of the same kind ; 
they may be enumerated as *' Affectation," "Unreality, or Ro- 
mance," and " Day-dreaming." 

Now, with regard to Affectation, it is only a slighter form of 
Bentimentalism, — a mental state in which an individual of naturally 
noble feelings, instead of carrjring the feeling out into action, 
merely speaks of it, and praises it; at first, from a real and over- 
flowing apprehension of its moral beauty, and finally, from cus- 
tom, vanity, or any sort of notion of being "eloquent," or "in- 
interesting," or " agreeable," or " entertaining" — ^imtil the tongue 
comes to run over and parrot a set of phrases that did originally 
signify and convej^ feeling, but now have .no such meaning or 
power. A very slight fault this, and very usual in youth. The 
sorrows and the strifes of life, however, usually amend it, and the 
man or the woman who has been forced by them really tofeelj often 
looks back with a kind of wonder and astonishment at the mock 
pathos and affected fervor of his youth. 

Unreality is another thing of the same kind, a feeling towards 
high, and noble, and generous actions, of admiration and self- 
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esteem, which tliinks that these ate easy to oarselres, and tbere- 
fote is ready to undertake everything of this kind, but ha$ n^ 
e&unted the (io9t. An anealcnlating generosity it is, arising in the 
very contrary direction from Sentimentalism — for the "Senti- 
mentalist" substitutes his own flights of emotion, and his glowing 
W6rds for true action; but the man who is "Unreal^" he has 
looked at things s/A they are presented to him ordinarily in litera- 
ture, surrounded by a glow of tLcnnance, a halo of rainbow colors ; 
he takes them to be such as they are represented, and hence no 
appreciation has h^ of the truth atid the fact. Garlands of flowers 
for him festoon all circimistances. Odors, not of Ataby, but of 
"Lubin et Cie, & Paris/' breathe 4 soft fragrance; the whole 
world is a Boudoir to him : — and he does not understand tphat it i% 
to itruffffle and to endure^ to hear and to forbear. 

The Xiterature of the day has done this, — ^it has created this 
Unreality ,:^ — ^it presents stimulating fiction tod sweetly poisonous 
untruth to the young, who spend upon these dreams the nobleness 
of feeling, and fervor of heart, that truly cherished and truly ex- 
pended, would lead to the loftiest action. And then, at the first 
real contact with life, they find the falsehood and untruth of these 
Romantic views, — ^diey fling them aside, and with them, too often, 
alas ! the nobleness of feeling that had been thus mislaid tipon an 
imaginary world, €bnd sink into calculating Selfishness, — ^the fixed 
determination'of mind, that all nobleness, all tenderness of thought, 
aU generosity of heart is foUy^d imagination, and that self is all 
and in alL 

« And hence it is, that they who might have been the noblest, 
sink into self-enjoying Epicureans, whose business and thought is 
that of the old pagan: "Eat, drink, enjoy thyself, the rest is 
not worth a ffllip.""^ Or else the still lower and viler sentiment 
engraved upon the tomb of the English Poet : 

" Life's a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought 80 onoe, and now I know iff 

And this Epicureanism is destroying the Educated Glasses: they 
are perishing and decaying by it. And they who have been led 

* Inscription upon the tomb of Sardanapalns. 

t How wretched in life must the man have been, if these sentiments were 
really and trul j the opinion of his heatt. Although perhaps we may charitably 
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by their strife with poverty and labor from childhood^ to feel the 
world as it is as a reality, and life as a reaUty, they fight their 
way to the wealth the others waste, — ^that their children may go 
through the same process of self-indulgence and consequent mental 
and bodily decay. 

We have spoken of this at length ; we say to the rich : ^^ Train 
your children in religion, a disciplinary religion^ a religion, not of 
emotioUy but of duty. Let them feel and know a power superior 
to Wealth; let the Home, a holy Home, open their minds to the 
sense of the Unseen God and His realities^ — ^to the Affections of 
the Heart, to an obedience to the Conscience, and to a sense of 
the power and glory of the Will. Let the Father train the chUd 
to Obedience, and the Mother to Love, and the Clergyman to a 
Religion verifying itself in Faith and Works. And so shall he 

■appose that thej were rather the ofispring of that good-natured foolhardi- 
ness by which, in the last century, men of (^enios were seduced into trifling 
with eubjects, upon which they actually believed with trembling, in order 
to show Uiebr wit. 

That such might have been the case with poor good-natured Gay, we may 
belieye. But it was carrying the joke too fsa, to inscribe such blasphemous 
flippancy upon a tomb I 

How much loftier and truer are the lines of our great American poet, Long- 
fellow: 

"Tell me not in monmM numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is deadlhat slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem. 

Lifi iff redlt life u eamesi! 
And the Qrave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest, 
Was not spoken to the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 

«««««««« 

Let us then be up and dotn^ 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still aohieying, still pursuing : 
Learn to labor and to waif 
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grow up as a Man, not as an animal whose one idea is that enjoy- 
ment of the senses is all, and that riches is all-mighty to procure 
this enjoyment, and that the whole world has for this reason only 
its existence. And so he shall not, because he has merely grown 
up as an animal (for it is not Education), be prepared to give up 
to a stimulating and unreal literature, whatsoever natural earnest- 
ness and natural nobility there was in his Heart." 

^^ Let not this be so, but let the child have, and obtain a truly 
religious training, and then this sense of Unreality, this hankering 
after stimulants for the mind, this inward Selfishness of Heart 
shall be abated." 

And for those who feel that Romance and Unreality makes a 
part of their moral character, and who would themselves get rid 
of it, I should think that an abstinence frdm such literature, a 
direct contact, self-sought, with the misery and sorrow of existence 
in the way of relief and $yinpathjfj as well as a direct and steady 
employment and object in life, would be of great service. 

And above all things, I would recommend as a remedy for Un- 
reality and Romance, a duty enjoined in the -Scriptures as a Spi- 
ritual discipline,-^the duty of fasting* I mean not merely the 
change of one kind of food for another, but an actual abitinenoe^ far 
a $et timey from dllfoodj say once in the week, of course under the 
advice of a physician, — so that it shall not be an injury to the con- 
stitution,*-but with this limitation, fasting sharp and severe, so as 
to acquaint the man with the suffering qf hunger. It is astonish- 
ing how much Unreality this will do away with, how much Ro- 
mance it will destroy; how much sympathy with poverty and 
misery it will produce. It is a Spiritual Discipline, prescribed in 
the New Testament, and we here advise it as a remedy, much to 
be used. 

We now go on to speak of "Day Dreuning," or "Building 
Casdes in the air." 

Now to bring this forward in a book upon morals, may seem, to 
some, superfluous. . And yet, we believe, to notice it, is absolutely 
necessary, for it is a disease of the two noblest powers of man, the 
Imagination* and the Affections. And one which, we are con- 
vinced, from our experience as an educator, wastes more energy 

^ What is oaUed Imagination, dis^goiBhed rigidly from Fancy, is a gioat 
deal more nearly akdn to the Spiritual Beaaon, than men imagine. 

28 
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and destroys more naturally high and lofty minds, than perhaps 
any other. 

The Day-dreamer feels himself Umited in powei* by the sitnatioii 
wherein he is placed ; ordinary life is not enongh for Mm, bat ht 
wonld do wonders of BeneTolence, requiring nines of Wealth aad 
inexhaustible power. Therefore, he turns away with disgust from 
active life, and revels in dreams of ov^flowing wealth, of which he 
is the possessor and the dispenser^ and of lofty and spl^idid deeds, 
of which he is the hero ; and inwardly, upon the theatre of a prolific 
fSancy, he enacts many oeenes which would, in themselves, be 
perfectly ridiculous, but for their sad effects upon the mind of tht 
bian. 

For life and its duties pasd by him unheeded, while he is ocmi* 
fied with these inward visiohs ; mental energy k dissipated by 
the morbid effect of the Imagination ; decision of action and ef 
aim is utterly lost; and too often, alas ! it is directly title that, 
according to ike principle of Bishop Butler, " the going over the 
theory of virtue, and drawing fine pictures of it, id so far from 
necessarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of virtue in him, 
who thus employs employs himself, that it may harden the mind in 
a contrary direction." I consider that this ^'day-dreaming,*' 
upon ^epe grounds, is directly injurious to the Moral powers, 
directly Evil, 

Hitherto we have supposed it innocent, as fkr as the thoughts 
are concerned, but often, especially in those not baptised with the 
baptism of Christ, it is the introducer to direet sin. It leads in 
wandering thoughts and these become gradually vicioos and eviL 
thoughts of rioting, lasciviousness^ violence, avarice, revenge, in- 
dulged in, cherished by the Heart, and swarming in it, ready to 
burst forth into evil words and evil actions, before the man is him- 
self aware of it. 

For ^^ihoughty' as Butler remarks, "is action," ^^word$ mre 
acti(m9y' and " deed% are action.'* That is, thoughts vohuUariljf 
ehtruhedy oisented to^ agreed t9t^A,-^words freely, and intentiondUs 
spoken — acts wiUingly done — all these are action for which we 
are responsible. 

And so does it often happen, owing to the seductive influenoe of 
this vice of the moral habits, that in the family, unknown to the 
parents, the youth shall have been laying up for years the materi- 
als for a moral explosion that shall bring upon him sudden min 
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and destrucJtion. Well was it that oht Saviour placed in the Heart 
the '^issnes of life and death/' truly according to the facts and the 
reality of otur nature, did he insist upon watching over the 
** Heart ;" for there is the dource of almost all evil. 

Now in reference to this disease so expounded, I give this advice; 
first : 

Let the person who has fallen into the habit of ^^ Day Dream- 
ing/' let him set before himself, in view, a fixed and determinate end 
to fulfil, an object and employment in life that he judges worthy of 
an effort, and let him steadily struggle and labour towards it with 
•11 his energies and all his powers. Again, let him avoid solitude, 
as this especially gives room for these reveries of the Imagination, 
and keep in society, except so much as may be absolutely neces- 
sary for the business of life. If alone, let him be employed ; f<^ 
an idle solitude, an unbusy loneliness, is in itself a temptation to 
reverie. And lastly, let him avoid long sleep in the morning as 
enervating to the body and the mind ; for in fact, the state of morn- 
ing sleep, half dreaming, half awake, is injurious to men's ener- 
gies, mainly because it leads to this habit of dreaming reverie. 

' And as the last and most efficient remedy, especially if those 
scattered and wandering thoughts have become evil and have led to 
evil ; I advise the person, especially if a youth under the care of 
a religious and thoughtftd Father and Mother, to lay open to them 
under $triet amfidence^ the state of his mind, and to be of them 
guided as to his conduct. For evil thoughts hidden shall rankle 
and become as ulcers to the moral being; whereas laid open 
to the eye of a Father or a Mother, they shall by their card be 
healed. 

And here I would add a remark for the Parent and^or the 
Child. Het fact is, that between a " Lawyer " and his " Client" 
there exists a ^ Legal confidence," to which the lawyer is sworn 
that he will maintain it, in consequence of which the client con- 
sulting with him, may inform him of many matters, that discovered, 
would bring detriment, but all which the lawyer is bound to con- 
ceal. Between the ^^ Physician" and his ^^ Patient" there. is a 
confidence also by which the ^^ Physician " is bound to keep secret 
and entirely unknown, all matters so revealed, if not in law, at 
least in the common law of honour that exists in the Profession. 
And tiiis exists in consequence of the natural position of ^^ Lawyer" 
and ^^ CKent)" ^^ Physician " and <^ Patient;" and is recognised in 
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the law of the land to a degree that but few have any perception 
or apprehension of. 

And so do I imagine that it is or ought to be by nature between 
Parent and Child. I do believe that such is the trustful nature 
of the relation between Parent and Child, that if the Child under- 
stood clearly that his Father held the principle of ^^ Parental Con- 
fidence " aa a fixed rule, and considered himself thereby bound to 
a deep and unbroken silence under aU circumstances whatsoever, 
aa to that which his children had so confided to his knowledge, — ^if 
this were so, I believe that the child in nine cases out of ten would 
lay open to the Parent's eye evils that now are left to rankle and 
ulcerate, because they are concealed ; and half the injuries that 
coine upon families unawares, would be avoided, and the parent 
become the repository of the most inwiurd thoughts of the child, 
his guardian against secret tes^iptalion.'*' So would he be enabled 
to check those first movements towards evil, whether arising from 
individuals without, or from evil thoughts, half the power of which 
depends upon their hiddenness. 

But to do this, manifesdy requires a father who is in himself a 
religious and a truly good man ; for such I leave the suggestion to 
be considered, and I hope by many to be acted upon. 

In reference to this matter I shall bring forward another thought, 
which though it may properly appear to belong to another part of 
this book) yet finds its practical place here. We have seen under 
the head of the Reason, that we are surrounded by the Unseen 
World ; nay, that we have a peculiar sense, if I may use the word, 
by which we feel its reality and are brought in contact with it. We 
know further that it has good and evil agentSy that can and do act 
upon us. Now I would take notice that there are powers of sug- 
gestion by which thoughts that are in truth not our owuy are pushed 
forward as it were upon and into our minds, so that they become 
supposititious^ appearing to he owr oum^ and yet not being so. Secret 
adits there are in the channel of our life, whereby these flow in 
upon us, and by a sort of immediate unconscious action, may be 
adopted as ours, or rather unwittingly considered to be the off- 
spring of our own Hearts. Now these suggestions are especially 
dangerous, being acquiesced in by many, even at onee; and to 

* The same adrioe has been before git«a in k^ard to icrnples of eon- 
science. I slyq it now again in referenoe to a suly'eet more important. 
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Others giving the most distressing feelings of self-accusation, and 
even of despair. 

I would advise the Person upon whom the name of Christ has 
been named to bring them forward into full consciousness — ^to in^ 
terrogate them, to say to each ** does this agree with my principles, 
my life^ my actions ?" and then finding they do not, to condemn 
them as suggestions and temptations of the Enemy of Man, and 
be not disturbed. 

But for those who have not had the seal of the Christian Cove- 
nant impressed upon their foreheads, for them no doubt these 
thoughts si;ggested from without have great advantage in the 
Habit of Day-dreaming that we have referred to ; and the whole 
matter, even apart from the principle of Butler that we have cited, 
may be looked upon as the readiest school that the Evil Unseen 
World has of training and educating man to Evil. 

There are other mental vices connected with Habit, which we 
might discuss and examine. But the principles are the same that 
we have cited from Bishop Butler, and the student can, as an ex- 
ercise, apply them for himself. We therefore leave to him all 
furth^ application of them as an exercise of moral study, begging 
him again to put upon these Principles the high value and estima* 
tion which they so truly deserve. 



CHAPTER rV. 



From the Heart proceeds the greatest EviL— Cause of this, Ori^al Sin- 
Effects: Isty Unoontrolledness, or Self-will; 2d, Selfishness; 3d, S^Bsur 
ality. — Unoontrolledness discussed. — The Passions. — Selfishness. — Pole/s 
Theory discussed and refuted.— Unselfishness.— Annihilation of self.^Sen- 
Boalitj. — There is a threefold instinct to guide Main: of the Spirit; the 
Mind ; the Body : 1st, ^e Spiritual Powers ; 2d, the Desire of Having.-^ 
The nature and origin of Pro^rty, and the immoralil?^ of its astailaats. — 
3d, Pleasure and Pain ; uses of these last.—" Good and Evir is not deter* 
mined by " Pleasure and Pain." — Systematic Sensuality.— The Christian 
Home alone cores these three faults. 

OxJB readers have seen, we trust, in the last chapter, the truth 
that the highest moral devel<^ment possible to man's nature is 
through and by the Affections ; that therein there lies the germ of 
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all that man may become to man, a vessd fall to overflowing of 
all kindly affections and humane and unselfish feelings, bles^g 
his feUow, and therein himself twice blessed. So that because of 
the capabilities of. monU and spiritual transformation, possessed 
by this goYeming power, he that is embruted and debased so far 
^ that his fellows shall find no epithet to express his nature save 
metaphors firom the lowest ammals, shall be able to arise from this 
abyss, and deserve and earn all love and affection : the beast tr^|^ 
formed into a man. And he that is hated, despised^ detened, 
scorned, shall be loved and rev^i^nced almost with worship iaad 
adoration. Such is the wonderful power of this faculty of the 
Spiritual Nature. 

And yet true it is, that this same power is the main adit and 
entrance to evil. The Heart, in its state of nature, affected by 
Original Sin, unaided by gracious influences, is the source by which 
and from Which almost all evil flows in upon man. Of almost all 
moral depravation and moral guilt, these feelings and affections oi 
our nature, which collectively we call the Heart, are the cause ; — 
wncontroUedy that Uj and ungovemedj by their otm lawj the law 4>f 
tnan*s nature^ and the law of &od^ all which are, in their power 
and their results, tiie same. So guided perfectly, or even so 
governed in some degree, these powers are the source of the highest 
moral perfection and the highest happiness in the relation of man 
tom an— uncontrolled, of the greatest debasement, the worst immo- 
rality. 

We have stated the one possibility and capability fearlessly; 
and now do we state the othi^ with as little fear. From the 
" Heart of Man" those feelings, namely, and emotions, which no- 
turattj/ should re$t upon his fellow for his fellow* s good, come Ae 
greatest evils and the greatest abasement. And this is the assertion 
of our incarnate Lord, who assumed our nature : " Out of the Heart, 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witnesses, blasphemies, these are the things which defile a 
man.^' And again, in the Old Testament it is said, ''Keep the 
Heart, for out of it are the issues of life." And everywhere, if 
we shall take a practical view of human life, we shall find it true, 
that there is a body of natural feeUngs which sho^ld carry us on 
to do our duty to our neighbor, which we call the Heart, and that 
the perversion of the^e and Uie corruption of them produces 
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^^yil thoQglits, murders, adulteries, thefts, fornications, blasphe- 
mies," (or as it should pr<^rlj be rendered,) ^' slanders." 

And each and every one (^ theee crimee and vices is the perver- 
men of some feeling or c^eetion which was in itself goody and 
which under guidance and control^ instead cfprodvmng evil might 
have produced good^ unmixed and unaHoyed. Murder, for in- 
stance, is the offspring of B6yenge,T-and Beyenge is, as Baoon 
sa^, ^^wild justice" — so that the slirong sense and feeling of 
b^g injured, and the natural desire for justice, this which in itself 
is^perfectly right, proyided it be in a legal and just way, becomes, 
ieing perverted^ the root of murder. And with regard to Adulter; 
— this also is the same ; the adulterer layishes upon his paramour 
the same feelings and affections which, placed under the law and 
rule 4y{ (jod and man, would haye been innocent cox^ugal affection 
towards his lawful wife ; one of the loyeliest of all the natural 
feelings thereby being corrupted into one of the most eyil and de- 
grading of all yices. And so the " desire of Property" in the 
same way becomes changed intp theft ; and the desire of purity in 
society, and of seeing our brother's life pure, this becomes ^an- 
dorousness. So that in the Heart and Afiections of man there is 
hardly one emotion that is not capable of being the cause of the 
utoost yileness and degradation. This is the experience of wil 
saw in all ages ; and howsoeyer men may declaim of ^^ the dignity 
of Human Nature and its purity," howsoeyer we may boast of 
our nature,—- yet standing by ourselyes, alone and apart from the 
influences that are brought to bear upon us by the institutions of 
Society, and the unseen and unfelt hand of sa eyer-presant God, 
none tiliere are that can adequately feel how easily betrayed into 
eyil is this part of our nature. 

We haye already, in the commencement of this our treatise, 
explained the nature of Original Sin as an inherent insubordina- 
tion in our nature, whereby ^^ it is not subject unto the law ci 
Qod," nor can adequately fulfil it;"*^ which law of CU>d is also in a 
measure the law of man's nature, his Conscience and his Beascm, 
and also his Affections. 

And in our examination of each faculty of the spiritual or 
goyeming powers, w^ haye diown how fiw that particular power 

* ** For the oamal mind is enimty agaiftst Qod, for it is not sultjeot unto 
the li^w of Qod, neither indeed can be."^Bom. yiii. 7. 
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was affected, and in what way. This, then, in reference to the 
Heart, must now be our task to show how and whereby that which 
is the source and means of the highest loveliness of Humanity 
may become polluted, so as to be the well-spring and poisonous 
'' fountain of its basest degradation. 

We have given some examples, already, from which as well as 
from the Scriptures, students in the science of morals may under- 
stand the truth of our assertion as to the fact. The question now 
remains, " How and wherein do the effects of * Original Sin' show 
themselves upon the Heart or the Affections ?" 

New, let us look upon man as a being formed for Society, — hav- 
ing therefore relations with persons exactly the same in constitu- 
tion with himself, and therefore feelings which exist in consequence 
of these relations, and terminate appropriatelly in these persons. 
The perfection of the man, so far, is in these feelings being vohm- 
tarily directed towards these persons j iiccording to a proportion and 
harmony, which, according to the principles laid down in Book III., 
shall come from God, and be apprehended by the man. Henee 
the Law and Knowledge of God, applied by the man's Spiritual 
Reason ; this is the rule of the Affections, and the Law after which 
they are to be harmonized. To have, therefore, power over the 
affections and emotions of the Heart, so as to direct them propor- 
tionably to the law of (jod unto the persons to whom they are 
naturally to be directed, this would be to have the faculty in per- 
fection. 

So would we have power to direct them aright, as to persons, 
and as to quantity of ernotion. This implies " control," so that 
the amotion be not too great or too small — and that it be under 
the Law. 

This is the first perfection ; — ^the deficiency of it we shall call 
" UncontroUedness." 

Again : it is implied that they be directed to ^^ Persons in So- 
ciety." And as we have shown that the "Affections" may be so 
corrupted as to have substituted for them " Desires" which are 
towards " things" and not " persons ;" hence comes, as we have 
shown, " Selfishness." This we count the second alloy or corrup- 
tion of the " Heart." 

Again: we see the "Animals," who are not "Persons;" but 
"animals" have desires that are solely "animal" toward thdr 
fellows. And so we do see that man, since he has a body, and an 
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^ Animftl Mmd^" bb well as a Spiritual Being, gaa beoome, as it 
were, an ^' Animal." His " Affections," as they can be alloyed, 
or rather supplanted by ^^ Desires," and so become selfish, so can 
they be alloyed or supplanted by ^^mere animal appetiteSj*' or 
lusts. The man may make of himself so far a mere animal. This 
flobstitution of the appetites for the ^^ Affections," we call ^^ Sen- 
suality." 

These, then, we count to be by nature the deficiencies of the 
Heaart of man oonsidered in itself, apart from all subduing influ- 
ttiees, ^^ Uncontrolledness," or '^ disobedience to law," Selfishness, 
and Sensuality. 

And considered apart {rom all exterior influences that are 
brought to bear upon man, — ^that is, if man tffere as he hardly eon 
bey shut out from all Gracious influences of his natural position in a 
world of Probation, and also from the Evangelical influences of 
the Gt)8pel ; we belleye that the situation of the man would be as 
one having limbs, and muscles, and bones, and nerves to walk 
with, the very harmony and proportion of which suggested his 
walking, — and yet these all under the influence of palsy. Or, as it 
may better express the effect of ^^ Original Sin" upon this part of 
his nature, we believe that he would rather be as the man to whom 
all his organization naturally, as well as his position in Society, 
anggests rationality and decorousness of conduct ; and yet in- 
sanity having taken possession of his frame, overcomes, by the 
nervous influence, the ^^ mental powers." And thus in him the body 
may be said to be warring with the mental power in equal strife ; 
so equal, that to each he may apply the term ^^I," and say, ^^1 
wish to rule myself' — that is, the " I" which is.sane, wishes to over* 
come, and control the ^^ I" which is insane. So it seems would be 
the situation of man's Heart by nature ; that is, apart from all 
gracious exterior influences. There would be in it the feeling and 
strong desire of control according to the harmony of God's law ; but 
this only a feeling and persuasion, lying unable, insufficient, pal- 
sied, dead. And close by it would be the three evils that we 
have mentioned, uncontrolled and carrying the man hither and 
lather in defiance of all law of God and man ; now swelling and 
blazing up into exuberant and overpowering Passions, and now 
sinking into cold and dead callousness and apathy. And the 
Affections^ all of them, would also be perverted from their due 
ends, and Self-will, and '< Selfishness," and ''Sensuality" take 
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their plaice, and reign, and mle, having the power j and overbearing 
the Feeling -(tf right and of control. And thus would the most 
intense misery be produced between the strife of the Spiritoal 
Sense and the Desire of the Heart, thus left to itself nngov- 
emed. 

Bat this can never completely take plaoe, because, as we have 
urged again and again, ^^ Society" and the ^^ Course of Gk>d's 
providence" give some aid, nay, in many cases very great aid, 
against su^h a state of matters. And secondly, to counteract this, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, properly called " Grace," acts 
so as much to prevent it, even in many that know it not. But 
apart from the influences of Crod's Morid Government, and apart 
from God's Grace, such would be the position of every man — a 
position of the most wretched misery and self-torment. 

How far Gt>d may permit the Natural Heart in any individual 
to overpower the influences -of Society and of the Spirit, we do 
not know, and the question is one of the most awful mystery ; but 
it seems, from the history of our race, as if there had been plain 
instances in which men had been left to themselves, and that in 
such men Selfishness, and Sensuality, and ungovemed Passions, 
that might have been noble-hearted Afiections, had reigned, and 
the acutest misery and bitterness, self-opntempt and self-accusa- 
tion, had been the result. And such would seem to be the destiny 
oT each man by his nature, apart from all external cBvine influ- 
ence, operating upon his Heart. 

We proceed now to notice these three natural faults of the 
Heart. 

The first we have mentioned is ^^ UncontroUedness," the natural 
tendency that there is, because of Original Sin, in each and every 
affection severally, and in them all as a body, to fall from out their 
Natural Harmony, imposed upon them by the LawHhrough the 
Reason. This might be expressed by the word " Eebelliousness ;" 
for every one that has had experience of Human Nature, has seen 
that it is not enough that a course should be rational, and ev^Di for 
the actual and immediate interest of the individual, and that he be 
clearly convinced that it is so, in order that he should pursue it. 
Nay, he who shall look at children in the Family, and men in 
Society, shall see, that because of this very thing, they shall some- 
times, out of mere " Self-will," as it is called, reject proposed 
actions that are such. It might be called ^^Perverseness," or 
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'• Frowardness,** or " Self-will," — all these express more or less the 
Sftme thing ; but more fdllj do I think that this word ^^ Uncon- 
trollednesB," expresses that quality in the "Heart," which is the 
cimae of "rebelliousness," and " self-will," and "frowardness," 
and " perverseness." 

Now I suspect there are very few, indeed, that comprehend to 
what an extent this quality of " UncontroUedness " exists by na- 
ture in the Heart of man, and what an immensity of Discipline in 
God's providence is to him administered, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the direct action of Society upon him, the immediate 
effect of which is to conquer and subdue it. This alone shows how 
great naturally it is. In fact, to look at it aright, the Scrip- 
ture is absoltUely and scientificaUy correct, that states froward- 
ness to be bound up in the heart of a child, — ^for this quality is 
the first manifested by children, and to give " Self-control " is the 
direct ^ect of our providential training in the Family for so long 
a time as children ; and in the State as men. But the amount of 
this in us by nature, may perhaps be best seen by considering the 
following extract from Bp. Butler's Analogy. 

" But if we consider a person brought into the world with both 
these (bodily strength and understanding) in maturity, as far as 
this is conceivable, he would plainly at first be as unqualified for 
the human life of mature age a& an idiot. 

" He would in a manner be distracted with astonishment and 
apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense, nor can any one guess 
bow long it would be before he would be familiarized to himself, 
and the objects about him, enough even to set himself to any- 
thing. 

" It may be questioned, too, whether the naturtfl information of 
his sight and hearing would be of any use at all to him in acting 
before experience. 

" And it seems that men would be strangely headstrangy and «e(f- 
wUled, and disposed to exert themselves mth an impetuosity which 
fpould render society insupportable^ and the living in it impraeti- 
caUcy were it not for some acquired moderation and self-govern- 
ment, some aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves and 
concealing their sense of things." 

Here, then, is the idea we have been urging plainly set forth, — 
it is here shown, that by nature, the long training from childhood 
unto manhood, — this whether the parent is conscious of it or not, 
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is, of effect, to repress the natxiral " Self-will," to giye " Control- 
lednesd " to that which is ^^ UncontrollecL" And he that has seen 
" Savages," or even the " Semi-civilized," he shall see that the 
main difference that exists between them and the civilized, is the 
want of this " Self-control." The Savage's eye is caught by any 
trifle. He cannot check that desire, govern it, or in any way con- 
trol it. He will, for the whim of the moment, subject himself to 
any amount of future misery. The civilized man, on the contrary, 
ly all the training he has got in Civilised Society, is taught to 
check, rule, govern himself, and this makes jail the difference be- 
tween them. A great difference, indeed, — the difference of Law, 
and of Knowledge, of which, as we have said. Society is the channel 
to all who are in it, in a degree more or less to all, but highest to 
those who are in a Christianized Society. 

Again, if any one look at a child from its birth, he will see that 
this very thing of " Uncontrolledness " i^ one born with it, — a 
fault of deficiency, which is supplied more or less in sH who live 
under the guidance of Parents in the Family ; but most of all in 
those who, being brought into Covenant with God, have all the 
influences attached to that state, the influences of the Spirit 
promised them, the teachings of God's Providence, the guardian- 
ship of the Holy Angels, the Communion of Saints, and the 
influence of an holy home, of a Father and Mother pledged unto 
God, and training up their children in Faith and Love. 

This is the complete and entire remedy , as we have said, this and 
this alone. The infltiences of the Cfoy>el seen and unseen brought 
to bear upon the Seart from childhood. And he that ib without 
this may indeed, in latter years, become a Christian, but he shall 
be a very imperfect one, with many faults, and all of them arising 
from this one great natural fault of ", Uncontrolledness," left in 
his youth unremedied. For the great cure of this &ult is the 
Grace of God, awaking in the Child the Spiritual Mind m its 
youth; the living sense^ we say, not the verbal knowledge of Truth, 
Purity, Justice, Holiness, Gentleness,- Goodness; all these that we 
have pointed out as truths of the Spiritual Reason. These so held 
are the proper and only perfect checks of this ^^ Uncontrolledness" 
natural to man. And we say plainly that this teaching is the only 
security against this fault, the only complete and entire security. 
And he who denies it to his child, he does with reference to his 
moral being as much incapacitate him as the parents of that Ger- 
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man cliilcl Caspar Hauser did as regards his bodj. For he was 
found in the state which Butler describes, grown to maturity and 
yet a child, unknowing any language and untrai^ied in any art. 

We have seen ourselves youth who certainly had seen^ at home 
no viciousness, who had lived at home without vice, and then the 
first time that the external check of a mechanically virtuous Home 
was cast aside, they rushed off into all sin ; and men wondered, 
without any cause, — ^for if the Spiritual Reason, that which is the 
image of 6od, i^ unawakened and inactive, and th^ Desires un- 
controlled, the man so far is an animal, and wiH live and act as 
an anitnal. There is no wonder at all in such cases. 

So far with regard to general " UncontroUedness,** as it exists 
as a quality of the Heart itself; as it is more generally manifested, 
it comes in connexion with what are called " Passions." 

" This term is applied to Desires and Affections when uncon- 
trolled hy Measonj as if men in such cases were merely passive 
and acted upon. Thus we speak of a man being in a Passion^ 
meaning an uncontrolled fit of anger, and having a passion for an 
ol^eet, meaning an uncontrolled desire. 

" Still it is to be recollected that man under the influence of 
such Passions is not really passive — ^when he^ acts under such in- 
fluence he adopts the suggestion of Desire or Affection; and 
rejects the control of Reason. * * * Passion does not pre- 
vent a man knowing that there is a rule and that he is acting in 
violation of it. To say that Passion is irresistible is to annihilate 
Reason and t6. exclude the most essential condition of Human 
Actwn.'** 

Upon this matter of the Passions, and their escape from control, 
we shall at present remark no more than that the Spiritual Rea- 
son is the (Jreat Governor of them, and that Habit, Sympathy, 
Time, these are the conditions of its operation. For the very 
nature of a Passion is that it is momentary, and therefore it can be 
oyercome in its vehement assaults by preparing against it long 
before^ through the awakening of the Spiritual Reason, the chain 
of Habit, and the shield of a just and equitable Sympathy with 
those that passion otherwise would have injured ; or else, if this 
have not beforehand been prepared and habitually established, at 
the time it can be arrested by delay, occupation, surprise, or any 

* Wbewell's Slements of Mora]|ty, vol. 1, p. 58. 
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one of those things that takes its violence from the immediate 
moment, and spreads it out •over a space of time. For what gives 
a Passion force, is that it is concentrated in a moment, — ^resisted 
for that space, and its violence *l)j any means expanded over time, 
it shall be conquered* 

Hence the mechanical means of conquering anger bj saying the 
Creed, counting one thousaQd, putting in a mouthful of i^ater and 
keeping it there for some time, turning aside for ten minutes, all 
of these very good because they take advantage of that principle 
in the very nature of passion, its momentariness. 

But a thousand-fold better is it to prepare beforehand, to think 
and guard ourselves against it, and thus to conquer it hefort it 
arises. 

Another remark we would here make in refereaee to Passions. 
" An AfiFeotion, it seems, uncontrolled by Reason is a Passion ;" — 
again in the case of the Heart, it would seem that this governing 
faculty belongs in some measure to the body as well as to the soul; 
and that we might say, that when the Body rules then the Affec- 
tion becomes a Passion, when the Spiritual power then it is an Af- 
fection. This we say not in a precise scientific way, b»t in a popu- 
lar one, in order to explain our meaning more perspicuously. 

Now this being so, it would seem that if the Divine Reason is 
unawakened, and systematic and habitual controlledness is not 
established, that the Lusts, Desires, Appetites, bodily Passions and 
emotions have the power of rising up and taking the sway, but 
that to awaken the Spiritual powers will be to keep off and keep 
down the others. LOve will render the individual proof against 
Lust, true Benevolence against Prodigality, the sense and habitual 
practice of Justice against brute Anger, true Joyfulness against 
riotous and revelling Emotion, steady HopeAilness against that 
variation of the same natural feeling that leads men to gambling ; 
and so each and every emotion of the Heart under the Spiritual 
Reason, habitually awakened, keeps down a passion or a lust that 
has hurried multitudes to destruction. But nought else will effect 
this than that youthful training under the influence of God's Grace 
which I have above tnentioned. 

But from the nature of Passion, from the nature of the Affec- 
tions, as spreading to Body and Soul, from the nature of the Rea- 
son also, to seek for momentart/ remedies instead of permanent 
ones, is merely to delude ourselves. 
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li is the Habit only, formed by the Reason and the Will gnid- 
ieg, goTeming, controlling 8j/8te7natie(iU]f the Affections, and these 
Affections themselves ruling according to their nature, this is the 
only thing that can raise the ran4>an*t broad and high to resist the 
momentary rush and thunder-gust of the passions. 

But that a man shall live through his existence, making it his 
only object to eat, and drink, and eiyoy himself; and his only rule 
of life to be honest enough, and just enough, and fair enough, to 
go through life, and all this barely external honesty, and justice, 
and fairness: and then internally to make Self his only rule, and 
to laugh at tiie restraints of the Conscience, and overleap them, to 
set aside the Spiritual Beason, and in his heart despise its laws, 
and turn Affection into Animal desire and Lust, — ^for a man to do 
all this, u to make hiimeff ready to be overthrown and destroyed 
by the assaults of the passions. 

And for ourselves, when we look out upon life and see how many 
are in the situation we have just described, as to their Inward 
Heart,-^«atisfying themselves, if they satisfy Society, with an out- 
ward show, and inwardly destitute of all principle, except a syste- 
matic Selfishness, — ^the wonder is not to us that so many awful falls 
into ruin have taken place of late years, but that so many have 
stood. So far with regard to the Passions, as far as their govern- 
ance is concerned; and with these observations, we close our 
remarks upon ^^Uncontrolledness." 

With regard to the next fault of the Q^eart, — Selfislmess, we have 
already spoken of it in Chapter Second of this book,r^we have 
shown that it is the " turning q/W things of those Affections that 
ought to rest upon persons exclusively," and have sufficiently en- 
larged upon it. 

Another matter in reference to it we would remark, that the 
most destructive of all modem ^^ theories of Morals," is the doc- 
trine of Paley, that ^^ Selfishness, moderated and guided by Rea- 
son, is the leading principle of morality." This in fact is only the 
theory of Hobbes, ^^ that the state of man natun^y is a state of 
war ; that as birds of prey are supplied with talons and beaks, and 
beasts of prey with teeth and claws, sand both with rapacity to 
set at work and cunning to employ these natural arms, — so is it 
with man, that he is an animal naturally at war with his fellows, 
and with all other animals, rapacious by nature, and cunning, 
with reasoning powers given hun to supply and frame the arms 
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t))at he has not by nature." This is the theory of Hobbes, fnllj 
and plainly laid out ; the theory of Paley/ it will be seen, is mndi 
the same. It says that all that man seeks, he seeks far hinmelfy 
and only for self^ that this %% the oentre of all actions and must he 
s<K Hence that all he can do is to moderate and guide his natural 
selfishness. 

Hence there can be no Consdenoe, no natural feeling or know- 
ledge of Justice, Truth, or Honesty, — ^for these are put aside, if 
the gratification of self, by nature, is and must be the main 
objeet of the Man. Henoe there is no natural Heart or Affec- 
tions for these, say " not for Self, but for Persons who are not 
your Selfy should you act; and to bring in Self therein, is to per- 
vert and destroy." This notion destroys the Conscience, the 
Reason, the Heart, it reduces man to the level of a beast without 
governing powers, led by appetites alone. Nay, it brutalizes him 
wholly, it says ^^ there is no highness, no loftiness, no nobleness of 
moral being, for all is Appetite, all is Self;" only regulated a little 
by the consequences to others, and to yourself,— so that your 
^< Self" shall last out to the end of your natural life, and not end 
upon the scaffold or in the prison. 

This is the notion of Paley, a notion which, we will say, every 
man that thinks a moment, will see to be false ; for the man who 
acts in obedience to Conscience, acts so not for any motive but 
that immediate one ; just as in case of ^' Simple Pleasure," or Pain, 
with respect to his body ; he that brings his hand in contact with 
fire takes it away, not from any reasoning upon thoughts of Self, 
but without any thought of it, from the Pain. And so with regard 
to simple emotions of Pleasure. Thus also it is with regard to 
him who obeys Consdenee ; "Good" is sought as "Good," "Evil" 
avoided as " Evil." " Conscience " is the natural sense of these in 
reference to Eternity, as the physical sensibility is of " Pleasure" 
and " Pain :" and as the consequence of action, attended by the one, 
is to the body "preservation" or "destruction," it being certain 
that such to the physical fitkme is the use of "Pleasure" and 
"Pain;" so to the Moral Being is l^e consequence of "Good" and 
" Evil." Each fEumlty is an instinctive warning^ a natural senses 
existing in all men without reference to knowledge or experience. 
And each one who acts upon Conscience, knows as much that he 
is acting upon it without reference to Self, as he that acta upon 
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** Fleacnire *' and " Pain," pbyBically knows His action to be im- 
mediate upon the ingtinct. 

Again, in reference to the Spiritnal Reason, the man who acts 
upon moral principle of any kind, upon motives of Justice, 
Honesty, Veracity, Benerolenoe, he knows that it is upon the 
prinetple he acts, without reference to the consequence ; and the 
very peffeetion of iheprineiph i9, that upon it he would $o act in 
deepite of dU oonsequeneee to ie^f^ — strong, and upheld by the 
principle, 

" Unhttrt amid the war of Elements, 
The wreok of matter tad the onsh of worlds.'' 

So in respect of the Affections ; the man who Iotcs his family 
knows that he loves them for no 9e(/^ motives, but for themeehes 
— his wife is loved for herself— -his children for themselves — ^his 
friends for themselves. As we have before said, the inliroduction 
of Self here is the very destruction of the Affection. 

Not according to this moral doctrine of Paley is the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures, but quite otherwise. ^^ Except a man deny 
him$e{f and take i^> his cross and follow me> he cannot become 
my disciple." In fact, herein does the spiritual doetrine unite 
with and crown the moral one ; h^ein is the scion of heaven en- 
grafted upon the progeny Of earth ; the scriptural doctrine of Self- 
denial, tlids is the crown of the moral doctrine of the Affections ; 
and in the Home, in the Nation, in the Church, this is in a mea- 
sure the completion of all practical philosophy, for those whom 
man is bound to love, to renounce aU eelf and selfishness. If the 
Husband, the Wife, the Father, the Motiier, the Daughter, the 
Son, the Brother, the Sister, — if these love> and for this their love, 
renounce and deny and give up Self^ and cause their desires to 
be towards the hapjmiess of one another ; — ^then is the Home a 
pure fount and crystal spring of happiness and sweet calm joy. 
If those Affections that should be disinterested are set upon the 
advantages that affection bring$j then Selfishness uhimately brings 
its own punishment, and that which ought to be happy shall be 
miserable. 

So it is with the Nation ; — to labour for the Nation's good, this 
brings happiness, being disinterested; but Selfishness spoils and 
destroys Patriotism : and so it is with the Church. 

80 
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To deny oneself, — ^to love whom we ought to love with an ftflbe- 
tion pure from aU motives of self — this is the height and com- 
pletion of all wisdom of life^ in the Home, the Nation, and the 
Church. 

And as it is the most difitcult of all moral tasks, bo it is the best 
rewarded. For if the most selfish soul only knew the calm and 
certain joy of him who has trained himself to Unselfishness, — ^if he 
only knew how soon Selfishness is found out and hated when even 
buried under the deepest disguise; — ^and how soon Unselfishness is 
found out and loyed and respected, and given of men petoer and 
influence tkniMtuthoriti/j these things which the selfish man most 
desires to get, and the being baffled in the attainment of which, is 
his most frequent torment and truest punishment: — ^if he only 
i^ould find out and experience this, even his eelfishness would driye 
him to cast away selfishnese. * 

' But again, I would impress upon my readers that ^^ Selfishness" 
is the substitution of Desires for Afieotions ; and that merely to 
fling away the Desire or the object of the Desire, this is of no 
avail except the Afiection take its place : and herein lies the differ- 
ence between Abstinence and Fasting, Benevolence and mere 
Prodigality, money-careless Goodnature and Compassion. To re- 
nounce things is not hard ; to Juive Affections rightly directed^ 
in consequence of which ^^ Desires" are kept away, and ^^ things " 
renounced, this is the completeness of ^^ Unselfishness." 

One thing more in reference to this and I have done with the 
subject ; " Selfishness " is not " Se\f*' verbally or actually. A 
man's ^^ Self* is his Being, his Identity, that which makes him 
what he is. Now there is a religious philosophy that now and then 
springs up, an error that the noblest often fall into, that confound 
these two, that says ^^Utus annihilate self;*' and then prescribes 
a denial of all emotions whatsoever, an attempt to be without 
emotion and almost without being, and calls this Perfection. 

This is the philosophy of the Mystics or Quietists, and plainly 
takes Self as if it meant ^^ Selfishness." It is a verbal error, one 
nevertheless that many have £allen into. We mention it here 
merely for the sake of caution. Selfishness you can annihilate 
completely by the Grace of God, given in his Covenant — " Sejf,' 
that is your individual emotions and feelings, you cannot annihi- 
late — ^if you could your situation then would be that of an idiot — 
the Perfect Man. of the Mystics only and merely exists as an iik^ 
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Bat man as God made him, and as God intended him to be, was to 
enjoy all the emotions of an Heart overflowing with love to God and 
man, under the guidance of God's law and the ruling power of his 
own inward being, and not to dream of annihilating them, for 
these all are good in themselves and not evil. That they should be 
guided, governed, controlled, repressed, moderated under God's 
Law, and by God's Grace, with and by means of the internal 
governing nature of man, this as a right and true desire ; — ^but the 
^< annihilation" of them is a Quietist dream that has led many 
astray. 

We come now to the last natural fault of the Affections, that 
is. Sensuality. Upon this we have already remarked, Aat it con- 
sists in the substituting habitually the mere ^^ Animal Desires" 
for the Affections. 

This, in the Scriptures, is called "Lust," or the "Carnal 
Mind," these words meaning one and the same thing, the man's 
acting merely as an Animal, and putting aside dUogether his 
moral' and spiritual being. This we have termed " Sensuality/* 

Now, it is worth while to examine the ground and foundation of 
this. We have seen that man is made up of three elements — ^the 
Body, the Animal Mind, the Spirit We have looked at the Spirit, 
and seen whereunto its desires tend, in our examination of its va- 
rious powers. Again : we have seen of the Animal Mind that its 
desire is towards visible things — ^things of the Senses, which, by vir- 
tue of his organization, man desires to have. Again : we look at the 
Body, we find that it has Sensibility, the power of being affected 
by external things, that is, of feeling from them the sense of Plea- 
sure and of Pain ; that this is strictly and scientifically the sense 
that preserves the body from disorganization. Hence has man, as 
soch, a threefold natural instinctive guide, bom with him and 
awakened in him to act, by the action upon him of Society and 
Nature — first, the four spiritual senses, that we have so often 
enumerated, which bind him to God and to things eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible. 

Secondly : he has with reference to things seen, the sense " of 
havingy** the natural feeling of the Possession of Property, of 
Life, and of Rights — ^this, we take it, belongs to the Mind, as one 
and the first of its faculties. 

And he that considers the origin of Property, he shall see that 
there is a natural instinct and ineradicable feeling in Man, by his 
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being, the Desire of Having, which urges him to labor of mind 
and body, and thereby to obtain as his Ofvn that which he desires. 
It is an indeetmctible and fondamental faculty and feeling of his 
nature — ^to be ruled, of course, by law and equity, but not origin- 
ating in them, but in the man's nature, concurring with the exter- 
nal means of gratifying it. 

The Desire to Have— Labor — ^Property — ^these are as the eye 
— ^its power of sight — ^things visible. They belong to the Indivi- 
dual Man, as the power of miking honey, — ^the desire to make it, — 
and the honey, to the Bee. Inherent in Man, they are connatural, 
always existing ; "belonging to the very nature of the being, and 
to that of the world wherein that being is. They nan be regulated^ 
never destroyed.* This is the second natural tie, and it connects 
man in a very strong way with the world of things palpable to the 
senses and perceptible by them. 

Thirdly : the "Body" is manifestly a material organization — ^a 
living organisation, too, in the midst of forces, some of which are 
destructive, some tend to its support. It needs, evidently, a pro- 
tective sense, by which it shaU be instinctively guarded against 
those that are destructive, and turned to those that are for its 

* I have stated lihas briefly the foundation of Property to be,^FiT8t, in an 
inhertrd faculty of our being, that cannot be eradicated from it. Secondly, in 
an action of ih« man, hhor^ that is always necessary to man's being, always 
has its Rights, and always must exist Thirdly, in the {Nrofision in the ex- 
ternal world of rewards for Labor, and incentives to the J)esire of Haying. 
I£^ then, from the system of the world you would destroy Property, you must 
be able to eradicate from the nature of man in each individual and in the whole 
race, an inherent and essential faculty of the mind. Tou must destroy La- 
bor, and the value of its rewards. Better rule this desire by wise laws, and 
true and rational principles of Morality and Policy, tiian waste strength in 
doing that which cannot be done. 

Another thing I would just say to those who may read this book. As in 
beasts, a certain shape of hoof always implies horns, and horns always imply 
that peculiar shape of hoof, and yet we cannot trace the logical reason, or 
even the natural one,— only as a fact of Natural Science it is so ; — so with 
regard to the doctrine of " Oommonity of Property," always through history 
oi afoust^ we see it has implied another ^ Oommunity— <Aa< of Wwei. 1 hese 
two always have been connected, one always has inferred the other. The 
"hoof has always implied the "horns"— the "horns" the "hoof." Let 
those, therefore, who may have been pleased with these notions, be sUw-'look 
earefuUff^--€xamine cau^uMM^y— and perhaps they may see the "hoof and 
the "horns,"— and escape from both. 
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good — ^this is manifestly in what we call Sensibility* " the power 
of Sensation in the various tissues of the body, by which it has 
perceptions and emotions of Pleasure and Pain." This is branched 
out into the five Senses, which, besides their giving us kno vled^e 
of many qualities in bodies of which without them we should be 
otherwise ignorant, are of themselves organs of Pleasure and 
Pain. 

Now, with' reference to this subject, let us consider a little. 
Here, we will say, is a Child — ^its eyes are delighted naturally 
with anything bright, clear, sparkling— it has never had ezperi* 
ence — ^a lamp is brought close at band to it — ^it puts its hand di- 
rectly into the flame. And instantly the emotion oipain is caused 
in a very great degree, a.nd the hand is withdrawn. 

Now observe, had there been no Pain, the hand would have re- 
mained there, and have been destroyed ; and secondly, the pain 
occurs before any material injury takes place, or rather cotempo- 
raneous with the smallest, so as to be an immediate warning. This 
emotion, therefore, is in its simplest form, purely defensive and 
protective. 

Agam, look at Physical Pleasure, this in its simplest form tends 
manifestly to the preservation of the body, guiding us towards 
those physical things external, that most conduce to that end. To 
the uncorrupted appetite, the most pleasant food is always the 
most healthy. The things that to the senses uncorrupted give a 
natural feeling of pleasure are to them the best — ^and those things 
that are not pleasant but painful, are destructive. 

Now, when we look at the power of Habit and Experience, we 
find that these experiences of Pleasure and Pain, by man and by 
the animals having bodily organization, are enrolled in the memory, 
80 that the experience of the past is a guide to, the present and 
the future, and thus, that the period of infancy in the animals as 
well as in man is by this means a period of Education with respect 
to outward things. 

Here then are three guides. The Spiritual Sense in reference 
to man's Spiritual being. The Sense of Having in reference to the 
mind. The Sense of Pleasure and Pain in reference to the integ- 
rity and preservation of the bodily organization. 

Pleasure and Pain then are strictly bodily, for the preservation 

* Sensibility U here used in the PfayBiologioal sense. 
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of the Body, and when we apply them to the mind it ia^Si a purely 
figurative sense. The delight for instance that a* cori^cientions 
man has in obeying his conscience, is not only not bodily pleasure, 
but is of a kind so wholly and entirely different, that it ma^it exist 
alon^ with tiie highest degree of bodily pain, caused by that very 
action. 

Good and Eyil then are not determined by Pleasure and Pain ; 
for the Good is not always pleasant, nor the Evil always painful. 
The Good may bring exceeding Pain and the Evil exceeding Plea- 
sure ; and yet we shall be bound to do the Good ^xA not to do the 
Evil ; nay, to do the Good when the Pain is so great that it ends 
in the uttw destruction of the body, as martyrs (hat have suffered 
death in fire, because they felt themselves bound to maintain the 
truth ; as patriots that have died in torments for their country's 
sake ; and as women that have borne all affliction for their children, 
have found, and received the applause of all ages for it. 

Pleasure and Pain then are for the Good and Evil of the Body. 
They meddle not with the Good of the Spirit. It is not to be 
measured by them, btU itself is to be superior to them. 

I have already, in the early part of this treatise, shown that each 
man has in his e8timati<m some one object that he considers to be 
his Highest Good : — ^now let us take these ordinary objects we see 
men pursue, and we shall plainly see that they admit of a three- 
fold division. If the man places his Highest Good in obeying his 
Conscience, or living with justice, holiness or truth — ^then shall his 
Highest Good be in and within the regions of the Spirit or Moral 
Being. If he places it in "Having," no matter what form of it, — 
having power, or having wealth, or having fame, or having pro- 
perty ; then it is within the animal mind. The man is Selfish. 
Again, if his main object be bodily Pleasure, no matter how or 
in what way it is, the man is Sensual. 

This is the true definition of Sensuality. The Sensual man 
makes the plea$ure of the body Jiis Highest Good — he lives for the 
sake of feeling bodily pleasure and avoiding bodily pain. 

When we consider the glutton, the drunkard, the epicure, the 
licentious man, in them all we shall see that they are all Sensual, 
they make the pleasure of the physical frame the end for which 
they live, and that by which they measure their Good and their 
Evil. 

And we see plainly that these are the Good and the Evil of the 
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be^stft (Lai perkh;* they have no other Good and EvU than 
physical Pleasure and Pain. 

We have already shown how what is ordinarily called vicious- 
nesa of life is Sensuality in a great degree^ properly so called. 
Another form of Sensuality we would now notice. 

There are persons who look upon vice and its pleasures, and 
pains; and who by mere reason argue in this way: ^^Yice is 
injurious and destructive even to its own object, — ^the desire of 
high-wrought Physical happiness and its ecstacies of pleasure are 
attended by rfev?ilsions of the deepest physical distress — it shatters, 
destroys, ruins life 4ind fortune and character, — and therefore man 
ought hot to he vifiums. But he may take the same desire that urges 
on the vicious man, the same Sensuality ; he may guide and govern 
it by reason and so his enjoyment shall be permanent, steady 
and equable. He may live for it and it onlyy and suffer no evil." 

There are multitudes that do so ; that look to the Home, only 
as a place of temperate sensual pleasure ; that steadily and system- 

* Now let m J reader look at the Sensualist philosophy of John Locke, and 
make his choice between it and that in this Treatise. 

" Good and EvU what — ^Things then are Good and Evil only in reference to 
Pleasure and Pain. That we call Good which is apt to cause or increase 
Pleasure or diminish Pain in us ; or else to procure or preserye us the pos- 
session of any other good, or absence of any CYil. And on the other hand, 
we name that evil which is apt to produce or increase any pain or diminish 
any pleasure in us ; or else to procure any eyil or deprive us of any good. 
By Pleasure or Pain I must be understood to mean of body or mind, as they 
are commonly distinguished ; though in truth they be only different constitu- 
tions of the mind, sometimes occasioned by disorder in the body, sometimes 
by thoughts in the mind." — ^Locke's Essay on Human Understanding, Book 
II. Chap. 20, Section 2. 

To follow this out we shall show what that philosophy ended. in. Listen 
to the estimate of its result and its tendenoiy, made by Louis Blanc, a bold 
and daring Socialist, but unquestionably a man of ^nius. 

" It was in England that Voltaire had drunk in that Epicurean Wisdom, 
which he carried among the French, * ♦ ♦ he read the works of the 
wise Locke, ' the only one who has taught the human mind to understand 
itself,' and he had yidded without effort to the doctrine received from Aristotle, 
that our ideas are derived from our senses. ♦ ♦ ♦ Thus Voltaire, on re- 
taming to France, carried with him the education England had given him, 
his religion was Deism^ his philosophy Sensation, hb system of morality 
Tolerance, The overthrow of Christianity was his aim.'* — History of Firench 
Revolution, Phikdelphia, 1848, 1 vol. p. 214. 

Can this Philosophy end in anything else? 
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aticallj pervert all the AfeotioiiB to means of Epicurean enjoj- 
ment, and quietly make, as far as they can, all things t^minate in 
their own '^ pleasnre," or bodily appetites. This is just as much 
Sensuality as is that of the openly and lawlessly gluttonous or 
licentious man. 

Well, is it not lawful to ei\joy oneself? Certainly it is; but not 
to make it the mam end of life; not to make it the Supreme 
G-ood. It is lawful to keep the home comfortable, but not to make 
comfort the sole end and object of life. For as I haye said about 
Selfishness, so Sensuality, however tempered and modified, is still 
Sensuality, and both are imm<M*al in any shape. 

According to Paley, Selfishness so tempered, and guided is 
the right and only spring of action. According to the principles 
of Locke, in reference to Pleasure and Pain, Sensuality is so too. 
But not according to what I conceive both natural and Christian 
morality to be ; the Sensual and the Selfish are as plainly con- 
demned by Nature and in the Scriptures as may be ; and therefore 
I must conclude that no modification of either quality can be 
moral. 

What then is the true couise of action here and the true remedy ? 
— ^the same that we spoke of in the case of Selfishness do we give 
in the case ^^ Sensuality." Make not your home a mere place for 
the pleasures of Sense, that you there receive, or soon mU you 
ceaee to love it at aU^ you will soon become and be Sentual : but 
love your home and your family ybr themselves^ and permit not Sel- 
fishness or Sensuality to come in and to spoil the holiest of all Affec- 
tions, that of the Family. Let the Home be in your mind for 
them^for their comforts, /or their pleasure, and not for your own ; 
and so will you find in them and in their love a degree of actual 
pleasure that you never could have found in Self or Sense. 

But the completion and perfection of this is to be attained only 
in the Christian Home, — this alone can completely and entirely put 
an end in the Family to these two evils. The Family is the 
natural School to unteach* man these two faults of the Affections ; 
and only as sanctified and perfected by Christianity, is its function 
to this effect complete. 

Having thus discussed the faults of the Affections that come 
upon man's heart naturally because of his fallen st&te> we shall in 
the next chapter consider the "Body." 

* Dedooet utL— Horace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Body— U is not evil^^but it is affected, firsts bj Self* will. Selfishness and 
Sensuality. Second, by death and disease entering the frame, and by the loss 
of the Sacrament of Life. Third, by weakness of those mental powers that 
renuun, and by total loss of others. — False imaginations about a future 
state recounted and reproved, and true ideas in their stead.— Our " body'' is 
not that of brutes, and tiiereby contemptible, but is to be reverenced; and 
of this the reason is, that the Word assumed Flesh, was bom, lived and 
died as man — And is now as Man upon the throne of heaven. 

It will have heext seen in the last <diapt^ that two of the main 
fanlts of the Affections arise directly from the "Animal Mind" 
the one, and from the "body" the other, these feelings taking 
the place df the Affections, and being substituted for them ; and 
hence Selfishness and Sensualil^ both come &om the animal part 
of our nature. 

The question, then^ may arise, " Is not this material organization, 
therefore, that we call the Body the cause in itself of our Evil ?" 
We answer, that to miake the Body rule and be the main object of 
our Good, this is to be Carnal or Sensual, and is, as we haye shown, 
the source of multitudinous evil ; but the Body in itself, no more 
than the Spiritual part, is evil. The Body, ruled and govemedy 
is in its proper place, and the Spirit, 09 rulinff and governing ^ but 
one is no more evil by its nature than the other. 

The inordinacy that comes from Original Sin, and inability to 
be obedient to the Law of God, run through all parts of man's 
nature, — " the whole head is .sick and the whole heart is faint" — 
and the Body is wounded as the Spiritual part is. But the one is 
not in its nature wholly or essentially evil any more than the 
other. The Body with its powers is in nitttire goody but falleny 
just as the whole man is ; nay, there is not a function, or a desire, 
or appetite, or instinct of the Body that is not in itself good, 
when it is guided and governed by the Law of God. This is the 
decision of the Ancient Church against the Manichseans, a decision 
worthy to be brought up again and again, and impressed and urged 
upon all m^ as ono of the primal truths of a real Christian 

Science. 

81 
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And tliiB being laid down, the question then will arise, ^^ What, 
then, is the Body in quality, and what is its condition and nature ?" 
The answer to this is, good still, but fallen, — ^this its condition. 
How it lb good we shall afterwards determine-— but how it is fallen 
is answered in two ways ; first, as concerning its desires, which 
are **^ Uncontrolled," "Selfish," "Sensual," — ^which may be seen 
also to be the resolution of that true Ethical Philosopher, St. 
James, when he declares that " this wisdom,"* that of the Flesh, 
is "earthly," "sensual," " devilish"— three epithets that most 
distinctly are identical with Uncontrolled (devilish, — ^rebellious, 
:that is against the Law of God,) Selfish, that is, "Earthly" and 
Sensual. Hereby, then, do we count that the mere "Animal 
Nature" is perverted itself, and perverts and destroys the Heart, 
and through it the whole man. 

This we count to be upon the Animal Nature of man one 
great injury wrought by " Original Sin," and the three elements 
of that onef injury are called in the Scriptures by the name of! 
the Willy or Lu9t of the Flesh; and are, in the estimate of the 
Scriptures and of the Ancient Church, the chief bringer in and 
leader into sin. And indeed, this embracing these three, shall be 
what St. Augustine calls the " fuel of Sin."J 

This, as we have said, is the first way in which the body is 
injured by '* Original Sin." 

Again : manifestly man was originally an imi^ortal being. God 
made him not imperfect, but perfect in all his parts. And existing 
as he did in Time and Space, and the particles of his frame being 
in a perpetual flow, it must necessarily be that this immortality of 
his should be an immortality of supply ^ a power in his frame 
of supply commensurate with decay, of restorative power, both 
internally and externally, equal to repair all possible deterioration 
of particles. 

And accordingly we find that even now, in the very nature and 
being of man, there are what the physicians call the " Forces 
Medicatrices de la Nature," the " Medicinal powers of Nature 

* I take it that thiB ** wisdom" or '' philosophy" is an Epicurean worldly 
wisdom, that makes intet^st and self-gratification its Highest Qobd. 

t " Self-loTe/' " Selfishness," ** Sensuality," together, are the constituent 
parts of what St. Augustine calls ** Concupiscence," or " Evil Desire." 

t ** Ooncupiscentia est femes peocati." '' Concupisoence is the fuel of Sn." 
— St Augustine. 
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Herself;'* by which self-restorative power, in fact, all diseases 
are cured, the effect of what we call " medicine" being only to 
remove obstacles in their way, while these cure. So that thj human 
frame is a self-repairing machine, a self-healing animal organiza- 
tion. And this consideration led one of the greatest minds* of 
this century at once to pronounce the fact of the original immor- 
• tality of man \ for as elf-repairing n^achine, if its repairs are or 
can be equal to its decays, is or can be an always lasting machine. 

And again ; by the Holy Scriptures we find that there was to 
man externally the liieans of a perpetual supply in the ''Tree of 
Life" in the centre of ihe garden, the fruit of which seems to 
have been, as it were, the Sacrament of Life, a perpetual means 
whereby from without him a constant and adequate supply was 
given to the lamp of immortality that burned in his undying Body, 
the food ofltfCj and appropriate nutriment to the immortal organ- 
ization. So that as to the Spiritual part there was that Super- 
natural Gift that we have specified ; in like manner, also, unto the 
immortal frame there was the corresponding external supernatural 
supply of inmiortality. Andf the true difference between man as 
he was originally in reference to life^ and the post-Resurrection 
man is this — that the first man was able not to die, and man as 
raised shall be not able to die. 

Upon the "Body," then, another effect of Original Sin is this : 
*' Sin entered into the world, and Death by Sin," and " Death has 
passed upon all, inasmuch as all have sinned." 

But over and above this, or perhaps in consequence of this, it 
seenis that the "Animal Mind," or, as others t;all it, the " Under- 
standing," — the ^'Mental Power," that is, which deals with 
the things of Sense, the objects of the Visible World — ^has been 
injured. 

And this, we can see, has taken place in a two-fold way : the 
first by a superinduced imperfection in the action of its faculties ; 
and the second, by an actual diminution of them in number. 
These two mental injuries we shall now proceed to examine. 

When we look at the possession of mental powers, we feel in our- 
selves the sense of imperfection, both in the comparison of some 
men's powers, with others naturally, and also as to the effect of 
cultivation. There seems, as regards mental po^er^ to be about 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. t ^1^ distinction is St. Aagastine's. 
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of the butterfly in the chrysalis, or as the ramifications of tmnk 
and branch, twig and foliage in the acorn of the oak. 

This, I would say, seems to be the case with man's being, in 
reference to a multitude of powers, whose existence and natore we 
can hardly guess at, save in the one way of analogical conjectore, 
that they must have been of those that bound Ae external world 
in obedience to his commands. The being, nature, and extent of 
these powers, what they are, or how, in what condition they woidd 
place man if now called forth, seems to be wrapped up in utter 
darkness ; but that sudi have an actual existence as posmlnlitieSj 
it seems to me all things around us, by their analogies, lead ns 
immediately to conclude. 

The subject is an extensive one, and capable of a great many 
curious and interesting inferences and conclusions being drawn 
from it ; but it is enough, for our present purpose, merely to indi- 
cate it as a thing very probable, and agreeing strictly with man's 
position as he is at present. 

We shall consider, then, that upon the Body of Man, the effects 
of Original Sin are : first, — Concupiscence, embracing " Self-will, 
or UncontroUedness," " Selfishness," and " Sensuality." 

Secondly,— ^the loss of natural immortality, and the Sacrament 
of it ; and the varied consequences of dbease and decay. 

Thirdly, — the utter loss and ruin of some mental powers, by 
their becoming shrunken and decayed in his nature, so that now 
they exist as gei:ms and possibilities only, not as actual powers. 

And lastly, — ^the weakening and decay of all the remaining men- 
tal faculties. 

This, I conoeive^ embraceft all the effects of Original Sin upon 
the Body, so far as we are able, according to the analogy of faith, 
to draw them from the meditations of the Church for many ages 
upon Holy Scripture and her practical contemplations upon the 
nature and being of man. 

And the conclusion practically that we may come to, is this : ^4t 
.doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be like him."* 

But one thing I think of sufiicient importance to be noted is, 
that we should look more to changes in ourselveSy and le$$ to 
changes in external thingSfin reference to our resurrection and its 

* 1 John, ii. 3. 
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tonsequences. For I do tlimk, one of the most predominant faults 
of this age is, that in reference to the Future Life, men, in a way 
almost unknown to themselves, a sort of unconscious and unwilling 
self-deceit, take it for granted that all the weaknesses, feeblenesses^ 
imperfections of their present state of being, shall still remain 
in them,^ and be transferred with them to Heaven. And then by 
the aid of a lively and constructive imagination, they go on to build 
themselves up a material Paradise, that shall contain in itself 
externally the supply of all these weaknesses and imperfections. 
And thereby fall into a Mohammedan dream of a sensual Heaven ; 
a paradise in which the full supply of bodily wants shall be the 
happiness; as if the body were now perfect and Sin Original 
were not its imperfection, to be removed then with all its conse- 
quences. ' 

To them, we say, if " Uncontrolledness " remain, then the 
power of doing absolutely whatever we will, under certain limits, 
shall be a part of the happiness of Heaven. But if this '^ Self- 
will ** be a consequence of " Original Siia,'* and with it is to be 
taken away, then most Ukely an absoliUe and entire obedience to 
God's Law, — so that, like a planet around the sun, we shall eter- 
nally move round the central light of Qtoi in one undeviating 
course, suspended from his Being by a law ever one, — this, 
if " Uncontrdledness '' be taken away, may be our completest 
happiness. 

We say again, if " Selfishness " still remain, then most likely, 
in having all possible power, riches, knowledge, everything which 
in this world we can have, may be a part of our happiness, and it 
is but a fair and decent employmisnt of the inteDect, to build up 
such an imagined paradise of Having. But if this be not so, and 
Selfishness is not a part of our nature, but a consequence of the 
Fall, to be taken away at the resurrection, it may be that having 
and self-appropriation may not exist in the future life. But our 
supremest joy may be in perpetually receiving, that we may per- 
petually pour forth upon others in a less perfect state the favQfS 
of (jod*s mercy. Our happiness may not be in possession at ally 
but in being the channels of benefits to others, — vessels of mercy 
— ^urns wherein, from the prystal sea, the waters are eternally 
lifted, and wherefrom they are eternally poured forth. 

And if Sensuality still be, in heaven, a defect and tendency of 
our nature, then in earthly Desires and revellings, in the onjoy- 
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meats of the Animal Desires and Appetite we may naturally place 
one blessedness of a future life. As the old Chiliasts did, who, 
under decent shapes, as Dionysius, the Bishop of Alexandria, says, 
^' made of heayen a place of sensuality," saying, in deceit terms, 
that ^^ it was a place " in which ^^ they were to offer sacrifices and 
feast upon them continually, and to be perpetually celebrating mar- 
riages/' Or ebe men may, as Mahomet, imagine his ho^yenly 
tree of paradise, the Tooba, of which so many different dishes wert 
the fruits, and from which sprung the Houries, damsels of Pu«- 
dise, to wait upon the blest ; — a eaiisual and licentious heayen. 
These follies are fair reas(ming if Sensuality yet r^nain. But if 
it be as the dross mingled with the gdd, «i imperfection that is to 
vanish with this Hfe, then these dreams are eyil and absurd, snd 
we are not to attribute to the glorified body the *Concupigoenoe 
of that which is fallen, but to content ourselves wiA the certainty, 
that ^^ as He is so shall we be iJso," ^^ when I wake up after thy 
image I shall be satisfied with it/' 

For there is no idea that contains a wider range of mystery and 
of possible glory than this of a " Spiritual Body," "a body which 
being material, shall yet come as nearly to the nature of Spirit as 
being still body it can come/'f Nay, even the heathen philosopher 
Pliny had a glimmering idea of this, wh&a he stated that man 
was naturally a being, ^^ all eye, all ear, all sense, in each and 
every part." 

* The ConoupiBoence of St. Augustine, which he oouuts to be " the fuel of 
Sin/' (femes peecati) embraces then these affections, Self-will, Selfishness, Sen- 
sualit J. It is properly an affection of the Body and of its representative, the 
Animal Mind. And through these it rises up against and into that part of 
the Moral Nature that we call the Heart, and debases and adulterates it, so 
that for obedience there is rebellion and lawlessness; for nobleness and Chris- 
tian beneficence there is meanness and selfishness ; for love and affection 
there is lust and exorbitant passion. In Scripture, this Concupiscence (evil 
desire) is called "lust," the " carnal mind," the " Will of the Flesh." It is 
tiiat by which and in which Sin Original issues forth in actual sin. While 
we remain on earth it abldeQ in our bodily constitution, and ihereia existing it 
is the occasion to temptation,*— and this it is that makes our lifis a constant 
straggle. But when we rise again we shall ari9e without Concupisoenee. 
Selfishness, therefore. Sensuality, Self-Will shall have no plaee in heaven. 
And Paradises, Selfish, Self-willed, or Sensual are but the dreams of men 
ignorant of the nature of man on earth, and man in heaven, and untaught in 
the Spirit of Christ our Lord. 

t See Bishop Nicholson on the Cateohism* 
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Nor would m^n dream of a Paradise of learning and knowledge 
and phTsioal science, if they could feel how truly in this world 
" Knowledge " and " Science " are only helps to imperfection, and 
liow if the man were restored to his Original State, through his 
Gift of the Holy Spirit, working upon his perfect being, ^^ knowl- 
edge " would be swallowed up in Intuition and faith in Sight, and 
from die Spirit of God the omniscience as it were of the Almighty 
w«uld so dwell in the man as the water in a vessel plunged in the 
ocean, which being in itself limited, is yet filled unto its fullness, 
and communicates with the unlimited: — and so through this 
omniscience potured into his soul, according to his measmre and his 
necessity, man with entire and immediate certainty, would then see 
and know all things necessary to him.'*' And thus even that which 
we call ^^ Knowledge," its means, instruments, struggles shall 
vanish in the Mler and completer sight of the Spiritual being. 

If men could at all see this, would they make a Heaven of 
knowledge? Would they not rather see that ^^ holiness," and 
^^ peace," and ^^ joy," and the calmness of eternal bliss, — and the 
seeing of Him face to face, to whom all things are present, and all 
things known, woidd make their happine98 f And this while it con- 
fers knowledge, yet makes it of but little avail ; — as to the Blind 
the knowledge that he can gather, from the descriptions of others, 
of the visible world is most precious while he yet does not see, but 
when his eyes are opened, — ^then, this otherwise a help becomes 
useless, and having sight, he thinks of it no more ; so must it be 
with regard to what we call knowledge, nay more with regard to 
Faith, when we are brought face to face with the Almighty and 
enabled to look into the mirror of his omniscience, wherein all 
things are portrayed. 

Away! with these dreamings, this wish to frame externally, 
imaginary modes of supplying imperfections, arising from " Ori- 
ginal Sin," and idly suppoEi^ to be carried into our heavenly 
abode. " Original Sin" shall pass from us and with it its defects ; 
and " Self-will " and " Selfishness" and " Sensuality " and " rest- 
less intellect," — ^tbese shall perish and die, and have no heavens 
built for them. But ^* we %haU he as Tie m;" and the entire removal 
of these faults and deficiencies, which in itself would make of this 

*TMai8 the effect of the '' Yision of God"— that seeing Him as He ii, we 
shall see all things in Him. 
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earth a heaven, if their root* were cut up and eradicated from 
man's nature, this shall fit him for the New Heaven and the New 
Earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

But to return from this digression, we have shown wherein the 
body and the mental powers that belong to man are injured by the 
taint of Original Sin, and wherein and how it is possible that this 
BJay be improved by the casting away, at the gate of the Resurrec- 
tion, of those deficiencies. 

And this should sufficiently show that this "Body," made by 
€k>d as part of the whole nature, * which is in his image," is not 
of man to be despised, is not to be looked at with Cynic scorn or 
Stoic contempt, not as a " mere envelope of the soul," a " garment 
coarse and filthy, that we wear only of necessity ;" nor yet in the 
Platonic style of thought, as "our tomb, the sepulchre of the 
soul ;" still less with the brute indifference that looks upon it as 
it would look upon the carcase of a beast, dead and cast out. 
But that it is the " corporeal** which, the dross being refined away, 
shall become and he the Spiritual^ remaining yet the samej but 
purified; it is the mortal which, raised up by the Life of God, 
shall be the immortal ; the Body now crude and imperfect, full of 
flaws and weaknesses, that shall then be holy and upright and 
pure and perfect — a plant now buried and hiddeh darkly in the 
earth of this pi'esent life, that shall shoot up yet into the realms 
of upper day. 

This is a point of Morality which we would have men see, and 
learn, and feel, and act upon ; for we have se^i and know that to 
despise the Body, to look upon it merely with indifference and 
contempt, as brutal, or our "brute part," as men have said who 
thought themselves wise — ^this easily leads to evil : but reverence 
and respect to our bodily frame, and that of our fellows, this is of 
itself moral. 

Let the man be supposed to look upon the body of man because 
of its. similarity of function, to be no more than that of a BrutSy — 
show me such a man, and if he be a non-professor, I will show you 
one who has low, and mean, and filthy thoughts and words, — and 

* The doctrine of the Cbaroh unqaestbnably is, that even in the regenerate 
Original Sin remains, although its Stain is blotted out, its Quilt removed. 
This the Church holds in opposition to the Romanist doctrine, that by regene- 
ration, all mm are put again in. the same position as Adam was in Paradiae. 
Query 'if so, why then do tiie baptized die? 
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by this very thing, if he is young, is likely to be seduced into vice 
— ^if he be a religious man, he is one who has a tendency to sen- 
suality, and is coarse, and hard-minded, and unaffectionate. But 
he who takes the other yiew, and reverences the body as, even 
though fallen, still part of a nature ^^made in the image of God,'* 
his tendencies shall be entirely the other way. And as the conclu- 
sion of these remarks, I say it is a great moral principle and pre- 
cept, " Reverence the Body,** a dictate which nature herself utters 
with no faint voice, and which revelation explains and elucidates. 

But this principle that the ^^body of man, although fallen from 
its original state, and so infected with the weaknesses that we 
have specified, is still not a body the same as those of the beasts, 
but something altogether diflferent;** as the Apostle says, "there 
is one flesh of man and another flesh of beasts :*** — ^this principle 
we say, that the Body is thus to be reverenced, we shall not leave 
to these proofs only, but we shall seek a higher and loftier reason, 
one that concerns all humanity, and that gilds It with exceeding 
and abundant glory. 

And this is, that as a fact and truth, the Eternal Word, the Son 
of the Father, he who from eternity was ^' the manifestation of 
his glory, the express image of his person," " dwelling in light 
unapproachable,** the Word who " was in the beginning,'* and 
" was with Grod, and was God,** " by whom all things were made,"** 
" in whom was life and that life the light of men** — " he was made 
Heshy and dwelt among us.*' 

This is the grand and glorious truth that makes the Body of 
man, even as it is fallen and imperfect, a glory, not a shame ; a 
thing to be reverenced and respected, to be thought of with honour 
and tenderness of feeling. 

This, the fact that the "Everliving Word*' of God assumed to 
himself reaUy and truly y a hody^ the %ame as that each of us 
possesses ; this is the great mystery of godliness, ^^ Q-od manifest 
in thefleshr 

And see ! how wonderful it is. Here is a babe— new-born, upon 
its mother*s knee— and that babe, with its undeveloped mind, its 
speechless tongue, its soft and tender body, with no knowledge, 
no experience ; this is " God of the whole earth !** its Maker and 
King! "God of God! light of light! very God of very God!** 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 39. 
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and all the natural feeblenesses^ and weaknesses, and miseries, and 
distresses of childhood — these are his! God, born a child! and 
the Natural Body, — ^this he has assumed and bears ! 

The Body of the child, the Animal Mind, the Spirit — all these 
God the Word has assumed ! and imto them inseparably and eter- 
nally he is united ! This is a great wonder. 

And surely that Body, that Soul, those Mental Powers, 
made originally in God's image, and which God assumed, these 
cannot be in themselves essentially evil ; they must be good — 
"good, though fallen." The Body whicli the Eternal Word 
assumed, this is not to be scorned, or despised, or looked upon as 
brutish, but held in all reverence. 

But more than this : the Word assumed it not a$ perfect; all 
its weaknesses, and deficiencies, and liabilities to temptation were 
still in the Redeemer's Body,—- in tiie Body of " God, who shed for 
us his blood," were all these by which sin has access to us. " So 
that he was tempted in all things as we, only withoiU sin ;''*> and 
until he had passed through the resurrection gate of the grave, it to 
him was a " Natural body," or a " Terrestrial" body. And thus 
remaining in substuice the same, the dross being cleansed away, 
the weakness having vanished, it became the Spiritual and Celes- 
tial body. 

So that unto a body having in nature but not in effects the same 
feebleness, deficiency, weaknesses that our body has, was the Word 
of Gt)d united. Our Bodies, then, we should not despise, or think 
brutally of for this natural weakness, but rather tenderly, since 
Christ passed through this life in a body that had the siune weak- 



Again : that body that he assumed of the Virgin Mary, his 
mother, this same flesh that was bom of her was weak and mor- 
tal; suffered, and died and was buried; this body of the same 
humanity as mine, of the same blood, the same flesh, the same 
bones; this rose with the Word from the grave, a Glorified, 
Heavenly, Spiritual Body, never dying and perfect, and yet the 
same that was bom of the Virgin. And thi^ Human Nature is 
thenceforth one with God the Word, two natures,! God and Man 

* He had neither at Urth Original Sin, nor during life Actual Sin. 
t This is called the Hjpostaticai or Substantial Union of the two Natoros 
in one Christ forever. 
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forever joined and forming one Christ, seated upon the right hand 
of the glory of God, upon the eternal throne of heaven. 

Thou that wouldst despise the hody, look to this ; — ^the " body," 
the " mind," the Spirit of Man, — Human Nature, — a true man, 
and at the same time God the Word, is seated upon the throne of 
Omnipotence! Man is almighty, omniscient, eternal, immortal! 
The Body of Man^ the same as this my body, the same Flesh and 
the same Blood is exalted into heaven, there to sit for evermore 
upon the right hand of God. 

Should I not, therefore, reverence this my body, seeing that 
there, in the -council chamber of Omnipotence, in the most inmost 
shrine of the Presence, upon the most shining throne of glory, in 
the central light and unapproachable depths of God's splendor, 
there is united to the Word for ever, the Body bom in Bethlehem, 
laid in the manger, the Human Body, that suffered and died, was 
buried and rose again ? 

Great, truly, is the glory to me and to my Body that this is so. 
And, therefore, with all reverence and respect shall I look upon 
the " Body of man" even as it is, beset with the effects of Original 
Sin. To others I shall leave the pi^an dreams, of scorn and con- 
tempt for this our earthly frame. And the bodies of the dead, these 
I shall look at as ne carcases,'*' no cadavres,t but as holy and sacred ; 
shrines from which the spirit has departed again to return ; 
dwellings, that by their frame-work and fashioning, were made 
after His own image, fitted in their nature to receive and be for* 
ever the dwelling of the Sfknctified spirit. 

This is the Christian feeling of reverence to the body. And 
because of this thought of a human frame madci perfect and seated 
upon the throne of Gt)d,^-because of this thought is it that the 
aspect of the grave has changed from dreary and blank despair 
to the calmness of a living hope. Because of this it is that instead 
of casting out our dead to the birds and the beasts, instead of 
giving them up to the devouring flame, or of exposing them to the 
wasting elements as the carcases (caro casa) of dead beasts ; with 
all reverence and tenderness we wash them free from all pollu- 
tions'; we dress them in the pure raiment of death ; we weep over 
them ; we shield them even from the too rude contact of the earth, 
and we oommit them to her bosom in peace and in hope. 
* Garoase— -caro casa — ^fle^ fallen, or oast away, 
t Cadavre (French) Caro, data, vermibus, — ^flesh, food for wonns. 
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These are, as respects the Body, the eilbcts upon onr morals of 
the fact of the Incarnation, — ^the fact that the Word of (Jod was 
made flesh and dwelt among ns, and is no^, together with that 
Human Nature which he took of his mother, seated on the right 
hand of God. And therefore should man reverence his Body, and 
neither sco^ nor despise it^ hut even in its weakness count it not 
evil, but good, although injured hj Original Sin. 



CHAPTER VI- 



The nature of man has, let, a capacity of life through the Word Incarnate \ 
2d, of leceiying His Bodj and Blood ; 3d, of the Indwelling of the Spirit. 
LoTe is the highest Christian state. — l^e Eucharist is hence a school of 
Works and Love. 

The great fact with which we closed our last chapter, while it 
fully manifests the truth, that the body of man is not of the same 
kind as the body of the beasts, but an organization wholly different 
in its nature, inasmuch as it could be united with the Word of 
Gh)d; and these two natures, the Human and Divine, become and 
be eternally one Christ ; while it shows this as a fact, it enables 
us, upon the strength of that fact, to proceed still further. 

Can the Word, eternally begotten of the Father, assume the 
flesh of man ? It can be so. Then as mftde of God, that Human 
Nature had, by its constitution^ as of God created, this capadby 
of union with the Wordy — a capaqity no other created being has. 
This is a quality of man's nature which is not manifested by mere 
organization, and yet which evidently exists and distinguishes 
clearly between his body and that of the beasts. 

Human Nature, then, has the capacity in it of eternally being 
in Christ upon the throne of God as God. It must, then, have a 
capability of Life everlasting through him. There must be in our 
nature secretly, and it may be unconscicmsly to us, a capability and 
a power of having His Life dwelling in us. There must be in 
nature as it is, the power whereby the same Holy Ghost that in 
Christ united the Word with Human Nature, so that both should 
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be one eternally, can implant in onr human nature, that is, in 
our body, our soul, and our spirit, the Life of the Eternal Word. 
For if the Human Nature, as created in His Image, had the 
opacity of being united with the Word, so as to be one Christ, then 
has it of the same constitution the capability of receiving the Life 
that comes from the Word only. And so of being of Him new born 
through the same Spirit, so that the man shall become a *^ member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven." 
Hence also, it has the capacity that it should receive of the " Body 
and Blood " of Christ our Lord. For that Humanity which he 
assumed here upoti earth, — ^which was born, "suffered," "died," 
and was " buried," and all this being " corporeal," " earthly," " na- 
tural," "fleshly," "rose again," heing then "spiritual," heavenly, 
perfect. For it is most distinctly the doctrine of holy writ that the 
body, after the resurrection, remains the 9ame and identical a% to 
its actual being ; but all imperfection and incompleteness is then 
done away. For the Natural body is changed into the Spiritual 
body, the corruptible into the incorruptible, the earthly into the 
celestial, — ^not losing its identity, but casting off its imperfections. 
And the body of our Lord having been, until his burial, a Natural 
body, as ours, (save only in sin,) at his Resurrection was changed, 
even as ours shall be through Him. It became a Spiritual and 
glorious body from having been a Natural body, — ^its qualities 
being changed, yet did it still remain the same in being that he 
bore on earth, — ^nay, even the same that was bom in the manger 
at Bethlehem. God-man on Earth, even while yet a speechless 
and feeble babe on his mother's knee ! God-man in Heaven, 
seated upon the throne of power ! Great, truly, is the mystery of 
godliness, that God should be born of a woman and shed his blood 
and die for us here on earth ! Greats still its crowning glory, 
that Man should ta)^e his seat upon the throne of the universe ! 
forever to be worshipped ! forever to reign as Gt)d ! And thus the 
Word and the Human Nature, united in one Person, are at the 
head and on the throne of all being. 

And the Human Nature of the Word, as far at least as his Body 
and Blood are concerned, tJiis by the Spirit of God, can we, having 
faithy receive as the food and supply of the Life of Christ in us. 
For the very fact that Human Nature in Christ is capable of being 
united with the Word, and being invested with all the attributes 
of (Jod, this proves that Nature to be capable of bending down 
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from its eternal throne and giving itself as the food and supply of 
the Life to its kindred nature in ns here upon the earth. 

Only^ grant the great central fact that "Man is God,** and no 
Time, no Space, shall prevent " omnipotence," omniscience united 
with Humanity forever, from conferring upon us, really and truly, 
the gift of his Body and his Blood, not in figure, not in metaphor, 
but actually^ really ^ and truly ^ and by means which, while they are 
not tkemselvee the "Body** and the "Blood,** are means o{ its 
being most certainly conferred. Think upon the great fact that 
Human Nature could be joined unto the Word, — and Human Na- 
ture can, by virtue of this capacity, receive that gift of the perfect 
and glory-crowned " Body and Blood,** that now sits upon the 
throne of eternity, aud be fed and cherished by it in body, soul, 
and spirit. No figure this is of an absent body, no metaphor, 
save the Incarnation of the Word be a metaphor, and his con- 
ception of the Holy Ghost a metaphor. 

But if the Human Nature is eternally united with the Word, so 
that a real man^ one . who has, as I have, a body, a soul, and a 
spirit, is seated on Qod*8 throng, and is God^ — then this capacity 
exists in him to give to me in whom, by spiritual regeneration, is 
His Life, his glorified, spiritual, heavenly "Body aaid Blood," ae 
food and nutriment of that His Life in me. Then in me exists, 
by my "creation in his image,** and the suitableness of my very 
nature, the capacity of receiving that true gift of his real Body 
and Blood. 

But if "God** and Man are not truly united, the two Natures 
in one Christ eternally, — ^then this union is but a figure, a meta- 
phor ; and the reception of the Body and Blood is only a figure 
and a metaphor ; and the frame and nature of man is as the fhime 
and nature of the beasts, flesh made to Uve and then to perish ; 
but having in it no capacity of the divine nature,* no capacity 
of a Spiritual Life, or of spiritual support to it. 

But it is not so.. We can, by our nature, receive this heayenly 
food. The capacity is in us ; because our very " flesh and blood," 
the Humanity of Man united with the Eternal Word, is God eter- 
nally ; and because of this that we are created " in His image." 
For these reasons we can receive actually, really, and truly His 
Body and His Blood. 

* "Wherefore unto us are given exceeding great and precious nronusesy 
that by them ye might be partakers of the dinne nature.'' 2 Peter, i. 4. 
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This ii the dodrifte of the *real preeeftee, wnieh maj tiuu 
be seen, not only to be plainly declared i|i the Scripture, uni- 
rersally upheld by the Ancient Chnrch, the manifest aqd evi- 
deiU opinion of the Churohes of Engl^id and of America in their 
standards, but also to be the highest reach and pinnacle of the 
philosophy of Christi«iity, the doetrine 'which vnites earth irith 
heaven; and frail and feeble, weak and afflicted as my hnman 
Nature may foe in body, in soul, and in spirit, yet binds me to 
the Humanity that now is seated upon the throne of eternity, and 
tells me, '^as he is, so shiil I be iJso/' 

We see, ,moreo7^, from {his also the capacity existing ift us, 
our <*Body," our "Soul," and onr Spirat, diat ihe Holy Spirit 
of €h>d, should, as m a temple, dwell in ua actually and reaUy, a^ 
much as " JehoTah*' of old by the Shekinah dwelt in tiie material 
temple of human building, in the glory that rested between iktb 
Golden Cherubims over the Mercy Seat. So it is po08U)le tiiat the 
Holy Spirit should dwell in this materiij tenq[)le^f our Bodjj made 
in Grod's image originally, as he does also in the Humanity of our 
Lord, which is by him united with the Word ibrerer. So that as 
our Soul, a limited Spirit, can dwell in our body, so can the Infi- 
nite Spirit indwell in the same Humanity to them bom of Ohrist, 
through his regenerating power, — and by an immediate inAoence, 
ttpfaold the body, ibe soul, and the spirit, through his Grace. So 
it is that thro!igh " Christ in him and strengthening him," * tiie 



* I would have my readers notiee, that while we bdieve in a real presefioe 
it is, tisit — sp^tual, as not local nor oorporMl, but of the Spiiitaal Boc^, 
wliich is free fh}m the bonds of Time and Space. Seoondlj,— -It is spiritvial as it 
is oonfured upon as by the ^fi and operation of the Holy Spirit, the same 
God who is the Giver of Life, — he gives us this Grace to mainttua that Life. 
Thus the Sacrament is a real means of Grace. Thirdly, — It is spiritual as 
received in us by Faith, one of the highest operations of the spiritual being 
in man. This, with what I have said in the text, distinguishes the Churoh 
doctrine from the Romish figment of Transabstantiatioo. 

One word more. This doctrine is one easily misrepresented^ easily misun- 
derstood. We have in oar Services, our Catechism, our Articles, a most com- 
plete and perfect system upon it To those, then, who think they see incon- 
sistencies, I would give this advice, let them wxU « liiU4 before they speak 
—let them in silence use the Prayer-book praoticaUy, and tiie Holy EuekariH 
practically 9 and they may grow up to the measure of this doctrine,— they may 
see HbAt the inoensiatonsy is In tMr own fesguwnliiiry no<9ione^ not in the 
Prfifei4K)ok* 

S3 
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Christian mui can do all things^ and yet of hintsey^ of hi$ cum 
potoer, of his oum ability y nothing, — ^but all things through Cfraee. 

These are then facts, first, that Human Nature, a man as we 
arciy with a real body, a real soul, and a real spirit, as mine is, is 
now and for eyer God. 

Secondlj, That from this fact comes flie truth of our nature's 
capacity for a new Life and birth derived from him our ris^i 
Lord, a spiritual birth of the whole nature, the body, soul and 
spirit. And that this birth takes place in us through the Word, 
and by the agency of the Eternal Spirit, the Holy Ghost. 

Thirdly, That this Eternal Sphrit and the Eternal Word Incar- 
nate, the one can and does feed the flame of life in us, with the 
peculiar gift of his Body and his Blood ; and the other ^^ dwells 
in us richly," in our bodies, our souls, and our spirits, with Grace 
and strength. 

These, then, are plain facts of the Gospel, for those that haTe 
been redeemed by Christ's blood, and having true faith in that 
atoning biped, and true repentance, have been ^^ baptized in His 
name for the remission of sins," and have so been '^ bom anew of 
water and the Spirit." 

How high, then, can the Affections of the Human Race ascend? 
So high by nature and natural capacity that Humanity joined with 
Deity as one Christ is God ; so high as this, — our Lord, ever blessed, 
yet still a real and true man in all things that appertain to Human 
Nature, — ^he is God, with all the feelings, all the emotions, all the 
affections of the heart that belong to our common Humanity. 
Love, joy, sympathy, pity, hope, all the emotions whereby man in 
Society is by his Heart carried on towards the good of his fellow- 
man, and made to rejoice in it — ^all these belong for ever to 
God the Word Licamate. So that Compassion is almighty and 
all-seeing, and "Pity" ever-present, and "Sympathy" omnis- 
cient, and "Love" is crowned with the diadem of Eternity, clothed 
with the royal robe of infinite power, gifted with the sceptre of 
omnipotence. And the same Heart that upon earth overflowed 
with all emotions of gentleness, and compassion, and kindly feeling 
towards man, that same Heart has become of the same emotions 
an infinite fountain towards man, gushing forth from the central 
throne of God. 

Well might men feel that the highest summit of Humanity is 
the Affections ; that this, if it cannot reach to Heaven, at least 
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can rise towards it, and cateh the beams of its light, while all 
beneath is sleeping in darkness. Well might all men put so great 
a value upon the Heart above the loftiest powers of Reason, when 
the Human Heart reaches its full glory in the one Incarnate God, 
risen from the gtave and ascended into heaven. 

l^ink not, my reader, and I hope my disciple, of station in this 
world ; of poverty, or of wealth, of mental ability or mental 
power ; for deficient in all these, thou hast a loftier and a nobler 
gift and endowment in the Heart One internal struggle, to cleanse 
thy mind from Selfishness — one inward strife, to cast away Self- 
will, and bow to the Will of God — one effort, to purify the Heart 
from Sensuality— one emotion of pity towards thy fellow-man, — 
this, through Christ's power and in Ghrist^s name, is worth all 
these other matters and po$8essionB of visible attainment, and 
shall outlast them all, and in the balance of Eterni^ and the 
judgment of heaven's Ejng outweigh them all. 

This thought of the maix Christ with the heart of a man reign- 
ing for us in almighty and eternal power, this is that wiiich inspired 
the holy apostle, Paul, with that divine Hymn of his upon " Love," 
which more than any passage in the Scriptures seems a melody 
from the tongue of Heaven, translated into the language of 
earth. 

^' Though I speak with the tongue of men and angels, and have 
not * love,** I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; 
and though I have the gift of prophesy, and understand all myste- 
ries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing ; and 
and though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not ; love 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth not behave itself 
unseemly ; seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoioeth in the truth ; bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Love never faileth : but whether there be prophesies, they 
shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 

♦ '^ayofttjy in the original, means " love," literally, and cannot mean "charity," 
in apy eense that the word now bears in the English language. So translated, 
in hct, it is perfectly meaningless. 
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there be knowledge, it shall yanish away : for we ksow in part, 
and we prophesy in part, but when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away." 

^' When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thonght as a child; tmt when I became a man, I jmt away child- 
ish things. For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face, now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I 
am known ; and now abideth faith, hope, lore, these three, but the 
greatest of these ii Iotc. 

The same feeling is manifested also in St. John the Divine. 
In him manifestly the highest and loftiest* feeling is of the affec- 
tion of Love made perfect in Christ i^K>n the throne, and love 
made perfed^ in us in this world through Christ. In him that 
feeling constantly exists that is seen in St. Paul. ^^ My little 
children," he says, ^^Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and truth.'* 

And history tells hb tiiat this the Apostle, " beloved of Christ," 
when in the infirmity of many years, he was, in Ephesus, carried 
into his church, and could, from feebleness of mind and feebleness 
of body say no more, he said this, " let us love one another," and 
when they asked him to say more, he said, " in Christ this is all." 

This, then, is our practical conclusion. The " Heart or the 
Affections," is the highest of all the Spiritual poweis. In and 
through Christ only can it attain that perfection of which in us it 
is capable, and this is a state higher than Faith, higher than 
Hope ; so that he may have faith who has not " Love ;"* he may 
have faith and moreovw hope, and yet not reach to this ; — and that 
this state, the state of Love, wherein the heart is changed, so that 
its affections are sanctified and made perfect, this is the highest 
Christian state that man can reach upon earth, — ^the state in 
Christianity that answers to the whole spiritual power of nature 
and brings it all to perfection. 

And when, in some furl^er advance of the Church in Holiness 
and Sanctification of Heart, it comes to be asked by men of faith 
and aeal, ^^ how and by what discipline of ijie Churdi shall we so 
cultivate our Hearts, that towards our fellow-men they shall be 
actuated by complete and perfect Love, according to the capa- 
bilities of the nature of 'each?" — then may it come to pass, that 
men shall be enabled to see that in the glorified Humanity of 
Christ our Lord, there is the perfection of Love, and the Human 
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affections complete and perfect. Thus may they see, that of that 
Homanity, that Body and Blood, the Holy Spirit can make the 
faithful participate. They may then diseerny that in our body, 
our Bouly and our spirit, which are his, that His Spirit may eternally 
abide, as in his temple, as a supply of all deficiencies, — a help 
against all weaknesses — an indwelling strength and power not ofu9 
but in U9. And while by no means thejr neglect exhortaticms, 
prayers, and sermons, yet seeing these things with the eye of 
faith, they may act practically upon their oonvictions, and go 
back to the old universal Christian custom, that the communion 
should he a stated and 9y9Umatie part of the worship of every 
hordes day. 

When this comes to pass, then shall be seen that which was seen 
of old, that the sanctifying and humanizmg effect of Christianity 
exerts itself majnly upon the individual man, through the secret 
influence of the Spirit, and very directly and manifestly through 
the sacrament of his Body and Blood. 

And, then, the Communion, instead of being a meeting for inci- 
dental and uncustomary purposes, shall be a Society, organized 
not of man, but of God, having each week its regular and stated 
meetings, a Society of "Faith" and "Works," of "Mercy and 
Lov«." 

The effect of which, upon the individual's heart, shall be, that it 
will train him gradually and unconsciously, yet most surely, so 
that his Faith shall mature into Hope, and Hope be succeeded by 
the full ripeness of Christian Love. And holiness and sanctifica- 
tion of Heart, shall be once more a general attribute belonging to 
all Christians ia the Church, and by its tenderness of feeling and 
freedom from all ordinary faults of the Heart, distinguishing 
them from common professors of Christianity^ 

lHus would manifestly, from the principles above discussed, in 
relation to us, be the natural result of such a discipline!, habitual, 
and used not as a thing extraordinary, which there was some 
peculiar merit and effect in adopting, but^ as a maUer of course^ in 
the ordin^ quiet rouline of things* 

For we cannot disguise it frem ourselves, that in these our days, 
even the best motives and the best measures are often adopted and 
advocated by presumptuous and overweening self-will, and the 
holiest polluted by party, and the noblest and the loftiest lowered 
by presumption. So that that which carried out quveilyy infaith^ 
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by the individualy would have been of great use, being made **hiB 
great idea"' of which " he is the great advocatej* comes to be oflFen- 
sire to all well judging men. 

For this reason was it that we said that the Holy Eucharist, used 
weekly y would have such an effect upon the Christian holiness of the 
individual man, when it comes to be used m a matter of habittUMl 
discipline^ and not as a thing extraordinary, which there is some 
peculiar merit and effect in adopting, but as a matter of course m 
the ordinary routine of things. 

With the exception implied in these words, we believe the effect 
would be from the principles we have laid down, the training of 
all Christians onward towards that higher state the apostle calls 
"Love," instead of its being the attainment of only one or two 
here and there, as it is at present ; and the rest being left as they 
are in the first and initial state merely of Christknity, the imper* 
fection of a crude and unripened faith. 

So should this be for each man baptized into Christ a schod, 
in which Faith would be transformed to Hope, and Hope to Love ; 
and thuB his Heart be filled with the fullness of Christ, and his 
affections have to all men that sweet and saintly character which 
they only possess who are made "perfect in liove." 

Again : I look upon this practice to be a school of Works of 
Mercy, so great and so efficient, that upon the general practice of 
the Holy Communion Weekly, I place my hopes for the decision 
practically of a question which theoretically has been the cause 
of many disputes, the union of Faith widi Works, in the great 
work of our salvation. 

I believe that no sooner ilrould the Church have returned to that 
practice of "Weekly Communion," as KUtisual and customary 
thing, than the feeling in the hearts of those who enjoyed that 
privilege, would arise to the practical fruits of mercy — ^the clothing 
of the poor, the feeding of the hungry, the Christian education of 
youth, the support of Missions. All these things would be effected 
by as natural a process as is the produce of the fniit from the 
flower ; not under stimulus, not under excitement by means of 
eloquent addresses, or as something greatly and meritoriously 
done, but as the unboasted and usual duty of all Christians. 

Let the Weekly Communion come 19, every Church, then by the 
very nature of its effects upon the Heart, when it is so established 
as to be customary and of the usual routme, — ^by the nature 
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of man's Heart natorallj, — by the nature of that Heart as sane- 
tified,-^bj the nature of Christ our Lord, the God-man, with a 
Heart human as ours is, — by the nature of his Church as giving 
to those who have faith, his " Body and his Blood,** — ^by all these 
it shall fee, that when this takes place, that as of old, the members 
of bis Church come each Lord's day to the Communion of His 
Body and His Blood, then shall feelings of Faith be poured out 
in works of Mercy, Almsgiving and Love, and no appeal, no vehe- 
ment exhortation shall be needful, but the stream of Christian 
benevolence shall flow from motives purely Christian, fed instru- 
mentally by that ordinance from week to week, which the inost 
raises in our heart the feelings that are Christ-like towards God 
our Father in heaven, and our brethren here upon earth. 

And both these effects the Ancient Church experienced through 
het Weekly Communion and her Weekly Offertory, which went 
along with it. For during, four hundred years the CooHnunion 
fCM weekly in all Churches j and there never %aas a Communion 
without an Offertory ^ nor a^n Offertory ttnthout a Communion; 
uid this with Oblations given according to each one's pleasure, 
was her sole revenue. 

And with these free-will offerings of the people, and the obla- 
tions at the altars, so abundant was that spriQg of systematic 
and principled liberality. Ancient Christianity supported all her 
Clergy, all her poor, and all her schools ; and never was there a 
state in which Holiness, and Sanctification, and the perfection of 
Love was more prevalent. Such, until th^ fifth century, when 
Christianity was end'owed by the State, ^d therefore more or less 
corrupted by it, was the influence of the "Weekly Eucharist" 
upon Christian Faith and Christian Works. 

And again : the same cause can produce the same effects, — ^ripe- 
ne$s of Christian character and fullness of Christian benevolence 
in us, the first Apostolic Church that is free altogether from the 
fetters of the State. 

I make no apologies for introducing the subject I have examined 
in the last few pages* Treating as I am upon the Affections, it 
was necessary to see in what living man the affections reached unto 
their highest perfection, and this I found in Christ our Lord, and 
in the faet of his Humanity still possessed by him in heaven. 

Hence the humanizing influence of His Religion upon the Heart. 
Hence, too, that highest state of the Christian, the state of Love. 
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Hence, too, the influence of the Endiarist upon the Heart, as 
nntriment of the Ohrist-like Affections. Hence the effect of the 
habitual use of thia Holy Saorament in prodndng to their perfeo* 
tion Faith and Works, hand in hand. 

These are qnestions and resolutions of Morality and Bthios of 
the highest importance* And tiiese I hare thought myself bound 
to enter upon and examine at length,:— for surely the questions^ 
^^ What is that which most humanizes the Heart of man ?" ^^ What 
discipline in the Church is thereunto most efficient and mo0t 
useful?" and ^^How shall Faith be perfected into Love, and true 
irorks of Love and Mercy be done spontaneously ?" These are 
high and lofty questions of Christian Science. 

And all spring from, the one great fact of ^' (rod in our flesh 
and our blood," God, our brother, in this flesh /c>r«>^,— and thus 
as Man, eternally seated upon the throne of power. 

And although in this age, plunged in selfish ambition and the 
pursuit of pleasure, these things may be thought strange dedao- 
tions, yet the time shall come when uniyersally it shall be a prac- 
tice in the Church that all shall come weekly* to the Communion. 
And then it shall be visible and manifest, as it was of old, that 
the sacraments, especially the Eucharist, are, by tiieir relation to 
the nature of man, peculiarly suited and adapted to woHl upon 
that portion of our sp^itual being that we call the ^^ Heart," and 
to ripen Faith into Love, and cause true Works of Mercy and 
Benevolence to be done in Faith, through Love. 

With this we end this Book, and in the next books we shall 
discuss the affections of the Home or Family, of the Nation and 
of the Church. The ensuing Book shall be occupied with those 
of the Family. 

* While I am 00 much in finvor of thd praotioe, I must say that the adoption 
of it, on the part of the Clergy us w^ll as of the laity, needs peculiar caution, 
lest we sin by haste or by presumption. I would, therefore, reooiomend the 
carefol pemsal of " the Tracts upon the Weekly Eucharist,'* by Dr. Muhlen- 
burg, of the Church of the Holy Communion, New Tork. 
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There fc no alternative — either Society is by God intended for 
the purposes that we see it fulfil, and is of his building ; or ehe 
itf-is made by man after his own will : one thing or the other must 
be tme. 

Now of this latter opinion there have been in modem times 
many advocates ; their theory is called the ^' theory of the Social 
Contract.** It is, we conceive, in its main features fairly repre- 
sented thus : — 

^^ There was a time when there was no Society, but men were 
in a State of Nature. Then they came voluntarily together, and 
by contract they constituted Society. Hence that agreement 
is called the Social Contract: and so doing they each renounced 
a portion of their individual rights, as the price to Society for 
the securing of the others,'* These three clauses will embrace, 
we believe, all t];ie elements of this theory. 

We shall examine these asseverations one by one. 

Now with regard to the fact of contract, what evidence is there 
that this which we call Society was constituted by contract among 
individuals, who formerly not being in society contracted to make 
it, and after it was made were thenceforth in it ? What evidence 
is there of the contract which the theory takes to be a fact ? 

Of such a fact there is in existence neither record^ witnesses^ 
registry^ evidence of timcj or placCj or any one of those circum- 
stances which are requisite to the proof of the fact of contract. 

Let us go back, and we shall see there is no evidence to the 
effect that the theory requires. We go back to our American 
Constitution, established at the Revolution. We do not see that 
this answers at all to the ^'Social Contract,** for the theory says 
that by that contract. Society was constituted ; that previously 
there was no Sooietyy but meu/were in a State of Nature. Now 
before the American Revolution there was Society^ there were 
families, churches, magistrates : the change then was from one 
form of Government to another j not from no^ovemment to go- 
vernment; not from no-society to society. Men were not in a 
State of Nature before the Revolution, and after it stepped at 
once into the Social State. Whatsoever the Social Contract may 
be, and whensoever it may be imagined to have been made, it 
certainly was not made at the time of the establishment of our 
Government, and our Constitution does not answer to the descrip- 
tion given *ef it. 
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We go back, then, to our English ancestors. We have the 
history of the nation for a thousand years at least. If a fact so 
remarkable as this, of a Social Contract, by which a whole natio]^ 
stepped from a State of Nature in which no Society existed^^mio^ 
the Social state; if a fact so remarkable ever occurred in that 
people, we should have, in all reason and common sense, some 
record of its happening. But there is no record of time or place, 
nor of any thing that can prove this alleged *fact of a Contract, 
in the history of the English nation. 

But we may have evidence of it, perhaps, in the times anterior 
to the national existence of England : and lo ! in the historical 
records of the whole world there is not the slightest evidence of 
such a transaction, such a Contract ! The matter is a supposition, 
a theory, a fiction, so far as evidence or record of it is required 
or searched for — not a matter of fact. 

Wherever, even in the fewest numbers, the Man is seen, there 
is he seen in Society ; he enters into Society as member of a 
Family; where there are only two or three families, there is 
Government in the Tribe, which is the Nation in little ; and there 
is Worship. Where there is, either from newness or from desola- 
tion by famine, pestilence, war, or emigration, only one family 
in the land, the three elements are seen coexisting in the one 
social organization, which is at once a Family, a Nation in little, 
and a Church ; and the head at once is Father, and King or 
Chief Magistrate, and Priest. These relations are not made by 
any supposed compact, but are coeval with man, for as far back 
as we go we see them to exist, and we see no evidence of Con- 
tract constituting them. 

But again, this theory supposes that th^e was in existence 
antecedent to- the Social State, a State of Nature ! This is a 
fact asserted, a thing of which we ought to have evidence. It 
is supposed to be a state opposite to that of Society, a state in 
which there was no society, but only individuaU; in which, of 
course, there were no Families, no Nations, no Worships; in 
which therefore there were no husbands and no wives, no property, 
no magistrates, nothing, in short, but the individual man eating 
and drinking, and freely doing whatever his heart moved him to ! 
Was there ever such a state as this ? 

As a matter of fact, there never was : because, as we have said, 
the very first sight we get of man in the records of our race, 
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sacred or profane, shows him in Society; shows all its three forms 
to exist; and shows his nature too, so framed and adapted for 
Society, that it is manifest that he toas made and organized for 
itf and it woe made and organised far him. So far with regard 
to the fancied State of l^atnre as supposed to exist before and in 
opposition to the Social State. 

But again, the '^Man/' in acceding to the ^^ Social Contract,^ 
and entering into the Social State, is supposed to have surrendered 
a portion of his '' Original Rights*" I confess I do not see that 
in Society any righte beloi^ing to the individual are efurrendered* 
Life and Liberty and Property are ceartainly secured against oat- 
rage, which, if the Nation did not exist, they would exkdure. 
Except, perhaps, that which sodefy miJceS a crim^ is a ^^ right 
original;*' except '^rapine," and ^^ theft," and ^^brutality^" and 
contempt of the marriage bond, except these, which Society calk 
" Crimes," are " Original Rights,"* 

I cannot see how Man in Society ^'surrenders a portion of his 
rights." To secure life at the expenae of contributing perhaps 
three days' labour in a whole year, instead of being perpetually 
in peril and Qonstantly in arms ; to secure property by a like ex- 
penditure of time, instead of being able only to possess that which 
with armed hand we can tiJce and bold ; tiiis, so fu: from a '^ Bsr^ 
reader of Rights^" seems to me an enlargement of them. 

And looking steadfastly at the civilized man and at the man 

* Here is the immoral element in this theoiy, the ooncealed premise, al- 
ways held back yet always implied and insinuated in wirious firms, by Bous- 
sean and his folloirers, the doctrine that the Law of Society only made those 
actions vieioos, which, before that law, were not <mly not ificitms, but rigliis 
qfihe uidimdual mofi, at that peHod* the golden age of Boosaean, \dien 

** Wild in woods Ihe noble savage ran, 
Ere arte and manners first eorrupted man." 

And so, it seems, murder, theft, rapine, promiscuous concubinage, all these 
are " original rights" of the individual man, which he surrenders to society 
by being under the Social CoBtraot,-^not wrong in themselves by any means I 
The evils of this theory are tiins o^anifest to any mind ; they were in UmI 
and reality manifested in l^e corruption of manners that preceded the I'rench 
Revolution. This vile theory had taken possession of the whole mind of the 
nation of France, and such was its result 

Such is the power onto evil of one base, " bad-hearted" man of G«nins. 
In this has Rousseau a bad pre^minenoe. He is the one, the only thorongfaly 
bad-hearted man <^ true Genius the experience of the past reveals to u«. 
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who approaches nearest to that fancied ^ Stale of Nature/' so 
far from a ^^ surrender of rights/' the consequence of Society is 
an^ enlarging^ developing^ $ecuring of rights^ — and the man in a 
Social State has a thonsaiid rights the sarage cannot possess. 

Never, in fact, did this fancied State of Nature exist ; nerer did 
a " Social Contract" take place either between men to make So- 
ciety, or * between any Individual to enter into Society ; never 
were any rights original to man surrendered. And the facts 
which they twist into proofs of a contract are proofs of this only^ 
*^tkat the ^Individual Man* is made for Sodety-^smted and 
adapted by his nature to dwell tl^rein always and (or ever ; and 
that Society is-made for kimy so that his nature responds to the 
organization and the organieation to his nature:" and this, in 
accordance with the principle so often laid down in this book, and 
urged as a primary one in Morals, that all things are double, one 
against another, and God hath made nothing imperfect. In &ct, 
the whole theory existed only in the brain of that man whom 
before we noticed as the most base and bad-hearted of all writers : 

** The self-torturing sophist, vain Rousseau/' 

It was a fiction and a theory, for the time and /or the place. 
When the tyranny of the king and aristocracy of France had 
become so oppressive as to shake the very grounds of all confi- 
dence ; when faith had become a mockery to intellect ; and the 
conduct of men of rank a base and filthy scandal ; so that all 
things were preparing for downfall and ruin, then came forth this 
theory of the "Social Contract," as a banner to men who seemed 
to themselves to see no hope of justice or equity save in the de- 
struction of all things. 

And these men took this theory for granted, because thus they 
were enabled to say, "Tou are bound to us as we to you, by con- 
tract ; do that duty, or we shall break our contract; we are en- 
titled to do it, and if you* compel us, why then we recur to our 
original rights, and one of them is the holy right of rnsurrectionj'* 
a phrase ten thousand times employed in the French Revolution. 

It was a theory for the times; it may be as well put aside now: 
we may as well found our duties and rights upon truth, and 
holiness, and equity, and the nature of Man, of God, and of 
Society, as upon Contract. 

The theory of the " Social Contract" having thus been ez- 
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amined and rejected, upon, we conceive, good grounds, we take it 
that '^ Society" is an Institution of God, coeval with man, adapt- 
ed to his nature as his nature to it> and so fitted to it that it 
is not only merely the best, but the only condition for him to 
exist in. 



CHAPTEK n. 



The Family always eziBtent — The Home its realisation in Space and Time. — 
Heathen notions of its institution. — ^The feeling that the Law makes it- 
Man's nature. — ^Nature of Society, and the express Law of God. — ^Theee, 
not mere legislation oause it. — ^Pretty fables about marriage. — Natural 
feeling of unity. — boctrine of the Roman Law. — Common-Law Doctrine. — 
Doctrine of the Scriptures. — Conclusions : 1st, Law does not make mar- 
riage ; 2d, Marriage is no Sacrament, but a Mystery ; 3d, All bound to 
marriage, except, first, it is wrong for them to marry — secondly, for a 
religious motive. 

Wherbvee, as we have shown, Man appears, there Society 
appears, simultaneously as it were, and coeval with his existence. 
Man as made was one, it is true, at first, but afterwards, when 
^Hhe Lord God said. It is not good that the man should be 
alone," fr<»n his flesh and bones was made a partner for him. 
And since then, man as bam has always come into Society — he 
has been born into it. And this society made up of a pair, a 
Man and a woman living together — a Husband* and a wife.f 
This pair, with their offspring, constitute the Family* Their 
dwelling is called the Home. 

Hence result a multitude of relations of Persons — of Husband 
to Wife — of Wife to Husband— of Parents to Children — of 
Children to Parents— of Brothers to Sisters — of Sisters to Bro- 
thers. All these manifestly are relations between Persons in 
Society, and that Society composed of these Persons is the 
Family. 

And again, owing to the Nature of man, which is a natqre in 
Space and Time, this Society, the Family, has a pku^e of inhabir 
tation, a dwelling to itself exclusive, in which only the one 

♦ " House-band" — ^the union of the house, 
t Wife from " weiben," to weave or unite. 
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Family dwells, or ought naturally to dwell, the Home : and the 
Society therein is, as it were, set apart from the rest of the 
world by yisible and tangible limits; defined hy them to be, 
although composed of many members and many relations natu- 
rally, still One only* One by exclusion of others from without ; 
one by union of interests and feelings and mutual aid within ; 
one by authority and by loye. A oneness of organization with 
manifoldness of members and relations and affections. There is 
authority there, in the authority of the Father. And there also 
naturally exists the unity of loye, represented in all its pos- 
sible relations, and flowing, as it were, from one fountain, the 
Mother. 

We come now to examine into the nature o^ this Society, and 
the Affections that are in*the iieart towards it. ^^ The Home," 
we have entitled this book, ^^and its Affections.'^ 

And first, the question is. Whence comes it? How was it 
organized? Whence its Laws? This I conceiye a question 
worth noting, but not worth examining. I see the man that 
was made by the hand of God, by him brought into Society — 
but all men that are htyrUy born into a family. The Family, I 
see, by the most ancient of histories — ^the Bible — ^to have been 
instituted of God. I then, as a plain matter of fact, take it for 
granted that it was so : that for one man and one woman to live 
together as Husband and Wife all their days, that this was the 
original institution. That those who lived otherwise were not 
they who lived as at first j but they who broke off and diverged 
from the original institution. Heathens* may say, 

^^ First men crawled out from the earth, a brute and dumb 
class of animals, fighting with fists and nails for acorns and wild 
fruits, then with cudgels, and then with arms which necessity 
invented. Then their rude cries they gradually formed into 



* Qaum prorepserant primis animalia terris, 
Mutum ao tarpe pecas, glandem atque oabilia propter, 
Ungaibii«, et pugnis, dein fustibas, atqae ita porro 
Pugnabant arznis, qiue post iabricaverat ubub : 
Donee verba, quibus Toces sensusqae notaront, 
Nominaque invendre : defainc absistere bello, 
Oppida coepenint munire, et ponere l^es, 
Ne quia fur esset, nea latro, neu qois adulter. 

HoK. Sat. lib. L 3. 
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articnlatd language ; and lavgiven came, irho taoght them^ 
riage and instructed them in law." 

This is the heathen yiew entirely. The Christian is, that mar- 
riage was the Origmal State, and Language a Diyine gift,* and 
Lawf a thing natural to man from hii own Beason and frcmi the 
nature of Society and of God; and that if men were found in a 
state such as above desoribted, it was beeanse ^kej had rank 
Yoluntarily into it. 

But to resume: Men, aske^ any questions with regard to ihe 
Family when they are possessed with this Heathen notion, will 
answer, the Law ^akes it so ; taking it for. granted unwittingly 
that the Law could make it otherwise. . 

But. with regard to Marriage, does not the Iiaw ena^ it? 
Does it i(iot inflict pemdties upon those who shall tran^ess this 
enactment ? and thereby first cast the Family into a pcecise and 
definite shape, i^d then by Its action so retain it ? 

. Granting that it does aU this — all this wiU not be to con&tUute 
itj but only to protect, guarantee^ and define it, by the consent 
and legislatiye power of the nation. If the thing be ^^ightj'X 
then legislation sanetioniiig it is good ; but if it be not ^' right,*' 
then no legislation can make it so. 

The foundation, then, of the Family, and its Law, I seek m 
the I^ature of Man and, of Society, and in the express Law iA 
God. These are they that make and constitute the Law of Mar- 
riage and the Law of the Family ; and human legislation is good 
so far as it expresses and reflects these* 

But when human legislation upon any point opposes these, 
and says that it shall not be so, but otherwise, then homaa legis- 
lation fails. Mohammed permitted and enacted polygamy — and 
Nature starts up M^d says, ^^Nay, it shall not be: polygamy, the 
allotment of maay wives to one man, cannot be the Law ^f a 
Kation, for only one wt^iln throughout a nation shall be bom 
for one man." And thence throughout the nation that human 
law is wholly inoperative as a law, that is, as an universal rule 

* See an eseay on the DiTiae Origin of Language, in Magee on the Atone- 
ment. 

t See Hooker, first book ef ih» Ecclesiastieal Polity. 

t Righth-rectum, ntZeii— Ihat is, by tiie inner law of man's moral being ; 
and bj the eztemfd law of Qodoontesponding to it, wherever and however 
revealed. 
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of life ; and the only dfect is tolerated licentioiisness among the 
rich and great, and a decay of principle among the poor, and a 
decrease of happiness and pr6Bperity in the nation.'*' 

If Law be according to the nature and being of Man and 
aceording to the Law of God, then it is Right, and sanctions 
that which is Right; but if it be not "right," "mled," that is, 
according to the Eternal measure of immutable and unchange- 
able morality^ then it is not so good. The will of God exter- 
nally — ^the Nature of Man internally, — as interpreted by the 
Uniyersal Reason in Society, — ^these are the measure of all 
human legislation. And these always and for ever agree. 

Having so digressed, we shall, for a while, leave the legal con- 
sideration of "Marriage," the "Family," and the "Home," and go 
to the Ethical consideration, that which examines not its Laws 
under Legislation, but its foundations in the nature of man, and 
in the Law of God. 

Now with regard to nature, we find the feelings of the oneness 
and exclusiveness of the marriage so prevalent among men from 
the beginning, that it gave rise to many pretty and interesting 
fables. " The soul of man and woman," says one ancient Greek 
fable, " was originally one ; it was then divided by Jove into two 
portions, half to one body, and half to the other ; and hence the 
one soul, with instinctive patience, seeks its lost half, and will wan- 
der over the world for it, and, if united with it, shall be happy, 
if not, miserable." 

Behold a theory which at one blow accounts for all travelling 
and emigration, as well as all happiness and unhappiness of the 
marriage tie, and yet expressing sufficiently the sense the author 
of it had of the Spiritual Harmony of Marriage. 

"Behold," say the GabaUsts — those Jewish retailers of absurd 
philosophy and foolish wisdom — "man was originally one, both 
soul and body, the ^Ish Kadmon,' or primitive created being, and 
then God separated them, and man fell!" a most absu|rd and' 
ridiculous notion, and yet showing the sense these strange philo- 
sophers had of the intimate relation of unity which the Masculine 
character bears to the Feminine. 

* It is, I belieye, a well ascertained Statistical &ct, thafc the population of 
Turkey — ^the exclusively Turkish population — ^has not increased during the 
last two or three centuries ; and that this is owing ezducfiyely to the legal 
toleration of Polygamy. 

85 
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Strange fables^ these, and yet bearing witness to the na- 
tural fact of unity brought about and realized by the mar- 
riage tie. 

In fact) through all time antecedent to Christ, the fables of all 
nations, extrayagant as they may be, still bear witness to the feel- 
ing and persuasions of an union the most intimate between tiie 
parties, an union of Body, Soul, and Spirit as effectual as if they 
had actually become one hody^ one soul^ one 9piriL And this 
persuasion and universal sentiment assumes manifold forms, aoiae 
amuinng and ridiculous, and some interesting and eyen sublime, 
according to the nature and temper of the narrators. 

And in philosophic earnestness and truth, when we examine 
the nature of Man and of Woman, we shall find that one is, as it 
were, the complement and counterpart of the other, that whidi 
renders it perfect ; so that im the natural quest to feel and deter- 
mine what would be the perfection of humanity, we should have 
to combine and unite the various attributes and qualities of both 
minds, the Masculine and the Feminine, and would find that all 
qualities of the one nature would, as it were, comlune with and 
perfect those of the other. 

For instance, the intellect of man, being intellect, is still a very 
different thing in nature from the intellect of woman, but so dif- 
ferent as to correspond to and complete it. And when we come 
to imagine the height and perfection of intellect, not barely great 
intellect, but the utmost degree and topmost summit of all greats 
ness of mental power, then we naturally £e^ into a combination 
of both. We unite the tenderness, the grace, the ddicacy of the 
Female Intellect, with the boldness, and strength, and robustness 
of the Masculine Mind; and we find this combination actually to 
exist in Shakspeare, Dante, Homer, in the men of the highest 
reach always, but not in^en of second-rate powers. 

And when we look at these faces of the loftiest genius^ then 
shall we see the t^demess of the female countenance uniting 
itself with the strength of the masculine ; as may easily be seen 
in the portrait of Dante, of Shakspeare, or even of Milton. 

In the same way, if we take the whole nature — ^the Conscience, 
the Re^on, the Affections, the Will, the Understanding — ^in the 
case of all these, they are the same in both sexes ; but in one there 
is a certain quality we call ^^ Masculine," and in the other, a quality 
we call "Feminine," and one id supplementary, as it were, to the 
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Other, completes uid perfects it. No wonder then that this con- 
ajbitational adaptedness, this natural agreement of two different 
natures towards unity of end, should be explained hj such ex- 
travagant philosophies, existent as that harmony is in all faculties 
of the whole being.* 

But the sense of harmony in two towards one purpose, or 
rather towards oneness of life, is manifested exceedingly in the 
ordinations and definitions of legislators. ^^ Nupti» sive matri- 
ttonium," says the Boman law, *^ est viri et mulieris conjunctio 
individuam yit» consuetudinem oonstituens." ^^ Marriage is the 
union of a man and woman, constituting an united habitual course 
of life, never to be $eparated;'* and again the same Roman law 
defines it to be *^ Consortium omnia yit», divini et humani juris 
communication' — a ^'Partnership of the whole life^ — a mutual 
shoring in aU rights^ human and divine.^' 

But much as the Boman law acknowledges this natural unity ; 
or rather tendency and adaptedness for unity of life, much fur- 
ther the English Common Law goes, for it actually considers, for 
all legal purposes, man and wife to be ^' one person.'* 

To quote a modern writer, " The English Law goes further, 
and considers the Husband and Wife as one Person. As the law- 
yers state it. The very being or legal existence of the woman 
is suspended during the marriage, or at least is incorporated and 
consolidated in that of her husband, under whose wing, protec- 
tion, and cover, she performs every thing, and is, therefore, in our 
law-French, called /i^«2i« coverte^ and her condition during her 
marriage is called her coverture. 

^' Hence a man cannot grant any thing to his wife by a legal act, 
or enter into coven^t with her, for this would be to covenant 
with himself. The husband is bound by law to provide his wife 
with the necessaries of life ; if she incur debts for such things, 
he is obliged to pay them. Even if the debts of the wife have 
been incurred before marriage, the husbaiKl is bound to discharge 
them, for he has espoused her and her circumstances together^ 
If she suffers ai) injury, she applies for redress in her husband's 
name, as well as her own. K any one has a claim upon her, 
the suit must be directed against her husband also. Li criminal 

* I haye seen, somewhere, notice of on absurdly ingenious book called 
*• Sex in Souls." To this the reply is easy ; ** in Christ there is neither male • 
nor female." Souls are of no sex, aIt||iough different in quality. 
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prosecutions, indeed, tke wife may be indicted and prosecuted 
separately, for the union is only a civil union. Bat even in such 
cases, husband and wife are not allowed to be evidence for or 
against each other, ^justly,' say the lawyers, ^because it le impos- 
sible their testimony should be impartial;' but principally because 
of the union of Person. For being thus one person, if they were 
admitted witnesses for each other, they would contradict one 
maxim of law, /Nemo in propria caus& testis esse debet;' ^no 
one can be a witness in his own cause :' and if against each other, 
they would contradict another maxim, ^ Nemo tenetur se ipsom 
accusare;* *no one is bound to accuse himselfc* *'* 
^ This is the doctrine of that English Goramom Law, which its 
ablest advocates have pronounced the ^^ Perfection of Reaaon," 
and which, undoubtedly, from the oldest Saxon times, has been 
the Free Element in the constitution of England* This dogma, 
therefore, that civilly the effect of marriage is the union of d^ 
two into one Person, is the decision of the Common Law; a 
decision, we fear not to say, that nearer expresses the truth than 
any other. For, as we have shown, the natural feeling of the 
human heart, expressed in many fables, many philosophies, and 
many legal enactments, is such that it confesses an union of the 
closest and most intimate kind between the Husband and the 
Wife — an union so closely drawn and intimate, that by no other 
words can we clearly express the fulness of it, than by these of 
the Anglo-Saxon law — "these two individuals make one Person.** 
So, when we coine to the Scriptures, we find the same doctrine 
most plainly held forth. The doctrine that these, being two in- 
dividuals, " are one flesh," one humanity ; that is, one, not only 
in union of interests, will, sympathies, and affections, for this is a 
figurative oneness, but one as no other oneness is : so one, that 
by Christ's law nothing^but death can di^mite them; one, so that 
the unbelieving husband or wife is sao^^ed by the believer ; 
one, as Christ and his church are one ; one " in a mystery," that 
is to say, the fact is to u% impossible and incomprehensible a% a 
fact^ yet, as being revealed to us by the word pf God, is true ; 
while the means whereby it is so, the grounds, the consequences 
of it, these lie far beyond us, deep hidden in the limitless power 
and the inscrutable wisdom of the .eternal Gt)d. This, as may 
be seen from the words of Bt. Paul and of our Lord Jesus, 

* Blackstone's €oimaentari«ib 
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is the true doctrine of the Scripture and the Ohorch concerning 
the marriage union. 

" Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as urUo 
the LarcL For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church : and he is tha Saviour of the 
body. Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be subject to their own husbands in ^very thing. Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself for it ; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, diat he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ; but ikat it should be holy and without blemish. So* 
ought men to love their wives as their own body. For he that 
hveth hie wife hveth' himself. For no mart ever yet Jiated his 
own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth ity ei>en as the Lord the 
church: for we are members of his body, his flesh, uid his bones. 
For this cause shall a man leave bis father and his mother y and 
shall be joined unto his toife, and they two shall become one flesh. 
This is a great mystery ; and this I apply to Christ and the 
church."* 

* Eph. Y. 22. It win be seen, in the above citation from St Paul, that I 
translate two phrases somewhat differently from what they are in our Eng- 
lish version. The first, in our version, is, " they ahaU be one flesh.'' The 
Greek expresses it differently ; it is, ** they ahaXi he unto one flesh ;" that is^ 
** shaU become.'' There is in the original a Greek word corresponding to 
our English word ** unto," which seems to be wholly neglected in our ver- 
sion, and yet upon it the stress of the argument Ues. The same phrase, 
** shall be unto," I shall translate in this way in citing our blessed Lord's 
words : I shall not therefore notice it at that place. 

Agiun, there is another peculiar phrase, which in the Greek original is, 
fovfo Zk xiyw Htpi" I translate it, ** and this I apply to." Let my reader 
examine the passage, and h# shall find that the first translation makes a jar 
in the sequency of the argttment ; the second brings it clearly out. The 
argument is firom the idea of the mysterious nature of the marriage union, 
with which idea every Jew was well acquainted, to the doctrine, entirely 
new to them, of the vital union of Christ wiih Eis Church, The argument 
and illustration is from the one to the other ; a logical connexion that is dis- 
located completely by one version, but expressed by the other in the text. 

But are not ^e words, ** but this I say concerning," the translation, even 
a literal translation, of the -Greek T Yes. And so of the French, '*I1 fait 
iroid," the English, ** It makes cold," is a transla^n, and yet it is nonsense ; 
and of the English, ** So wo-begone," *' Ainsi douleor va-t-en," is a transla- 
tion. The fact is, as kq|^ old Selden, from whom I take ihe illustration, 
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This is the plain doctrine of Scripture : a doctrine that says 
that, in the very being and constitution of man by his creation, 
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S^ehool, or an Obs^vutory, and then oaa unmake it and reach 
the same end bj another institution of a different kind. This it 
is not, but an instAiUwn of moH'jB being y ^.laiw of h%% naturCjOs^ 
created a fact awteeedent to mil Human Law. So is marriage in 
Society, a la^ h^ore att laws ; and therefore the work of htdnan 
law and man's legislation is ta e^iforce upon the citizen these two 
laws, the innate law of nature, the outward law of God's reye* 
lation ; but not to cb-eam tJiat tiidy shall b^ iJile to make and 
unmake, form anew and remould that which is superior to them 
all, and to them all suitecedent. 

Another conclusion we would draw from this: As murriage is 
a Mystery of our nature antecedent to all law, and Law has, as 
we have said, the power only to enforce, to regulate, and to pro- 
tect ; hence all marriages wherein the individuals legally declare 
their desire and intention, before authorities constituted and 
established by law, to live together in the state of nmtrimony, 
are legal and valid^ marriages ; the individual thereby enabling 
the State to maintain and enforce that contract and agreement 
then made. 

But marriage contracted with prayer and religious ritei^, and 
the blessing of* God's church, and solemn and appropriate ser- 
vices — this marriage is legal also and validj and more than thisj 
is hlessedy being in accordance with the precept, "Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the honour and glory of 
God." 

And this in accordance with the dootrine of the Church, 
which holds marriage not to he a Sacrament of the chwch and 
instituted hy Christy but to be a mystery of man's beings an 
ftdaptedness of his nature as originally created. 

And this in opposition to the Romanists, who declare marriage 
to be a Sacrament ; and therefore, seeing that among themselves 
they think the only valid sacraments are, do in effect declare all 
marriages except those among themselves invalid, and bastardize 
all offspring save their own. Because, instead of being c(Hitent 
with the Scripture doctrine, " that marriage is a rhysteryy* they 

* Provided always tlie. law of the State do not contradict tke law of God. 
A Turkish marriage to a second or third living wife may be very legal ac- 
cording to the Mohammedan law: in the law ^f God it is adultery, or concu- 
binage. 
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would add to it still greater sanctity and greater effect, and 
make of it a ^^ Sacrament." 

Another inference J would draw is this : Except a person be 
incapacitated for marriage by reason that he cannot support a 
family, or by any other reason that renders it positwelif wronff 
for him to enter upon the marriage state, he is ivrang in not 
being married. 

Marriage is, by its very nature, and by the very nature and 
being of man, a better state than singleness, a more moral sti^, 
a more natural and useful state ; and except, as I have above 
said, there is some impediment that makes it pontivdy wrong to 
marry, all are hound to marry ^ and are letter mentattyj moraOy, 
and physically y because of it. 

And thereby, to remain unmarried merely for expediency- 
sake, or for mere Self-WiU, or capricious motives, this is wrong 
and evil, from the nature of man and of society. So that, save 
one actually is disqualified for marriage so that it %haJl be wrong 
for him to marry, he is naturally in a better situation marrying 
than not so. 

But there is one exception made by our Saviour; that is, ^^for 
Religion's sake." ^^Some are eunuchs made of men, and some 
have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven's 
sake." "He that is able to receive it, let him receive it." 

" For tKe Kingdom of Heaven's sake" — ^for a religious motive^ 
our Lord permits men to remain unmarried ; and not only per- 
mits, but requests and desires them so to do. 

For a religious motive: — Say that thou art a son with a 
widowed and helpless mother and her feeble little children, left 
with only thyself to look to ; thou canst marry, have a family of 
thine own, ei\joy comfort and satisfaction. Surrender aU these; 
give thyself up to be the support of the feeble mother and her 
helpless children, and to be a father to them ; and thiSy done in 
faith and trust in Q-od and his Christ— i\ii& shall be for thee a 
blessedness, permitted and sanctified^ to remain unmarried for 
Christ and hffi kingdom's sake. 

Daughter ! the last child of a widowed mother, who thinkest 
whether it would not be better to comfort her declining years 
than to be at the head of thine own family : this the first to 
do, is to remain unmarried for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake. 
And so of a multitude of other cases of the same kind, among 
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whieh come possibly cases of missionary labour,'*' in which parti- 
cular men may feel that to preach among the heathen is a duty 
so bound upon them, tiiat for it, through Christ, they are to 
remain unmarried. Such was St. PauL 

But in all such cases, it is a duty of which, first, the individual 
is to judge himself: ^^He that is able to receive it, let him re- 
ceive it." For that Self-denial that is compelled by Law is not 
Self-denial at all, but compulsion. 

. And, secondly, the person must be able to receive it, that is, 
be a person such by nature ai^l by Grace that he can remain as 
moral unmarried as married. 

With these two qualifications. Self-denial for religion's sake is 
an exception made by Christ himself, and blessed of him. But 
this case and that exception above stated are the only ones that 
at all exempt men from the principle that says, ^^ Marriage is 
honourable in ally and the bed undefiled." 

* There is a great deal of good sense in the following passage from the 
works of Dr. Miller, of Princeton, an eminent Presbyterian. Although I 
must saj that I think '' Itinerancy" has done almost all the good it can do, 
and the sooner it is replaced by a settled parochial clergy, (who, according 
to the deliberate opinion and prlmitiTe usage of the Greek Church, ought 
always to be a married eUrgy,) the better. I must say, also, that of all insti- 
tutions, I believe an unmarried Itinerancp to be the worst. Still, however, 
on a delicate subject, the following extract contains a great deal of good 
sense. The small capitals 83^ his : the italics inserted by me. 

"I. In reference to this subject, my first leading suggestion is, that 

THERX ARE SOME CLBBOTMSN THAT OUGHT NIVXR TO MARRT. While I firmly 

believe that the doctrine which adjoins tdibaey on the clergy generally is, as 
the apostle styles it, ' i^ doctrine of devils,' and that it has led and must 
altcays lead to the most enormous evils, I have at the same time no doubt 
that the minister who deliberately resolves to spend his days as an evangelical 
itinerant, ought, if he can be happy in a single state^ to continue in that 
state, m m m There ought to be a few such ministers in every church of 
large extent Tet no one ought to be constrained or even persuaded to 
choose this plan of life. Nor should any one adopt it unless it be the object 
of his deliberate and devout preference. And even after having adopted it, he 
ought to feel himself at liberty to retract and assume the conjugal bond 
whenever he is persuaded that he can serve the Church better by doing so.'' 
Miller's Clerical Manners, let. xii. sect 1. 
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Here is the word of the Scripture plainly : " He that made 
them in the beginning, made them Male and Female/* 

God made man — He was the author of mean's constitution and 
being : and in that being and constitution they were made bj 
him, first, male and female — adapted by their very nature as 
man and woman to union in marriage ; — and, secondly, they were 
only two. 

"And because of this" — arising from this harmony of nature 
originally established by God, so that in every way the one 
should be the aid and counterpart to the other, the male to the 
female and the female to the male, by natural being and consti- 
tution, — upon this is founded the law of God, "/or this reason, a 
man shall leave his father and mother, and shall be united to his 
wife, and they two shall become one flesh." 

"He shall leave father and mother, "-r-th© dearest ties shall 
be left of him ; those that by nature are the closest being super- 
seded by one still dearer and closer. And this in consequence 
of the mystery of his own being, as so made in the beginning. 

"And shall be closely joined unto his* wife,"* united in such a 
way as to void even the closest natural ties, and to take their 
place in priority of obligation : so close the l)ond. 

" And they two shall become one flesh," — not "they shall 6e," 
but "they shall be unto,** "they shall become.** 

"Wherefore they are np more twain, but one flesh." The 
effect of their marriage union shall be an inseparable union into 
one humanity. So that ^ in a Son all the elements of his being 
come from the Father and the Mother, and the Father and 
Mother in him are inseparable and indiscernible, so mysteriously 
are the husband and the wife united into " one flesh," or " one 
humanity." 

" What God therefore has joined together, let not man put 
asunder." God has united them "in one flesh" by the original 
constitution of their nature as made by him, and by his express 
and positive law in accordance with that nature. Therefore, let 
no human legislation separate them. 

And then He shows that only in reference to the hardness and 
brutality of the national heart was the liberty of divorce poli- 
tically permitted ; but that originally it was not so. 

* *' Cleave anto/' in our version. The word is in the passive in the ori- 
ginal. It signifies the closest permanent union. 
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And the conclusion from these premises is, ^^ Whosoever put- 
teth away his wife, except for fornication, and marries another, 
commits adultery." 

Although human legislation may permit divorce, or even decree 
and enjoin it, for many causes^ still the man who is divorced for 
any other catise than the adultery of his wife; or the woman who 
is divorced for any other cause than the adultery of her hushandy 
and then marries again, that man or that woman^ notwithstanding 
man's legislation and human law, is, hy the law of his own being 
as man, by the law under which Society is of the Almighty 
constituted, by the law of God from the beginning, and by that 
law as again declared and promulgated by Christ, thQ Word Incar- 
nate — AN ADULTERER OR ADULTERESS. And he that marries a 
wife so divorced, divorced by the law of man, but still muried 
by the law of God, is an adulterer. This is. the law of 
Christ, whatsoever be the law of man, and, as such, it 
IS to be obeyed bt all Christians. 

And, by a parity of reasoning, since the clause "save for for- 
nication/' excludes him or her who, because of this sin in his or 
her partner, is divorced and marries i^ain, from the sentence of 
adultery ; it is manifest that he who, because of the adultery of 
his wife, is divorced from her, is legally separated bo as to be 
entirely free from all fault, even if he do marry again. 

Upon this ground we place the Christian law of marriage, — ^upon 
nature first, as originally made of (xod, — and secondly, upon the 
express law of God as cited and re-enacted by Christ. And we 
believe that as in all cases of the express law of God, so in this, 
obedience to the express command of the Almighty, even although 
human law and human wisdom sanction disobedience, shall be 
found ultimately to confer the greatest amount of lasting and 
permanent happiness- And more than this, the sincerest wisdom 
of man shall be uUimatefy driven to re-enact and re-establish the 
Law of God. 

But still, although upon the Law of God and upon the Nature 

of man, we found the obligation of permanence, and not upon 

expediency, yet still it may be advantageous to show the uses of 

this permanence. We quote, therefore, from a writer* whose 

principles of morality we dislike, but whose logical acuteness was 

very. great, who, in tracing out the advantages of permanence, 

says : 

* Paley. 
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" A lawgiver whose counsels are directed by views of general 
utility, and obstructed by no local impediment, would make the 
marriage contract indissoluble, during the joint lives of the par- 
ties, for the sake of the following advantages : — 

"1. Because this tends to preserve peace and concord between 
married persons, by perpetuating their common interest, and by 
inducing a necessity of mutual compliance. 

*^ There is great weight and substance in both these considera- 
tions. An earlier termination of the union would produce a 
separate interest, the wife would naturally look forward to the 
dissolution of the partnership, and endeavour to dr^w to herself 
a fund against the time when she was no longer to have access to 
the same resources. This would beget peculation on the one oide, 
and mistrust upon the other, evils which at present very little 
disturb the confidence of the married life. 

" The second effect of making the union determinable only by 
death, is not less beneficial ; it necessarily happens that adverse 
tempers, habits, and tastes, oftentimes meet in marriage, in which 
case each party must take pains to give up what offends, and 
practise what may gratify the other. A man and woman in love 
with each other do this insensibly, but love is neither general 
nor durable, and when that is wanting, no lessons of duty, no 
delicacy of sentiment will go half so far with the generality of 
mankind and womankind, as this one intelligible reflection, that 
they must each make the best of their bargain ; and that, seeing 
they must either both be miserable orboth share in the same hap- 
piness, neither can find their own comfort but in promoting the 
pleasure of the other. These compliances, though at first extorted 
by necessity, become in time ea^ and mutual, and although less 
endearing than assiduities which take their rise from affection, 
generally procure to the married pair a repose and satisfaction 
sufficient for their happiness.'* 

There is a great '^eal of gpod sense in these remarks, although 
we see in them th* low and mean views Paley had of all things. 
He argues upon men and women "united in holy matrimony,'* 
as a man would upon a pair of oxen united by a yoke, or of dogs 
in a double collar ! " They won't kick or bite, but will learn to 
run quietly together, when they find they can't be separated !" 

But, to proceed, he goes on to assign other reasons for the per- 
manence of the marriage tie : — 
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^'Because new objects of desire would be continually sought 
after, if men could, at will, be released from their subsisting 
engagements. Suppose the husband once to have preferred his 
wife to all other women, the duration of this preference cannot 
be trusteed to. There is no other security against the invitations 
of {lovelty than the known impossibility of obtaining the object. 
And, constituted as mankind are, and injured as the repudiated 
wife generally must be, it is necessary to add a stability to the 
condition of married women, more secure than the continuance 
of their husbands' afFection. Upon the whole, the power of 
divorce is evidently and greatly to the disadvantage of the woman, 
and the only question appears to be, whether the real and perma- 
nent happiness of on^-half the species should be surrendered to 
the caprice and voluptuousness of the other ? 

" We have considered divorces as depcfnding upon the will of 
the husband, because that is the way in which they have actually 
obtained in many parts of the world ; but the same objections 
apply in a great degree to divorces by mutual consent, especially 
when Wf3 consider the indelicate situation and small prospect of 
happiness which remains to the party who has opposed his or her 
dissent to the liberty and desire of the other. 

" Milton's story is well known. Upon a quarrel with his wife, 
he paid his addresses to another woman, and set forth a public 
vindication of his conduct, by attempting to prove that confirmed 
dislike was as just a foundation for dissolving the marriage con- 
tract as adultery ; to which position, and to all the arguments by 
which it can be supported, the ietbove considerations afford a suffi- 
cient answer."* 

And we proceed, ourselves, to add a few considerations, of a 
different spirit, we hope. We have shown that man i^ of three 
parts, the " body," the " animal soul," and "the " spirit ;" of these 
three ia the entire oneness of his nature framed. We have shown 
that, according to the Scriptures, those two human beings become 
*'* one flesh ;" there is an actual union of the nature of the one 
unto that of the other ; so that they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. Now, as a preparation for this, there*bught to be a meetness 
and suitableness of the one for the other. I ask, then, is it not 
a fact that there are masses of men and women in whom the Spi- 
ritual part is wholly uncultivated, who use ndt the Conscience, 

* Palej's Moral PhUoeophj. 
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who have no Spiritual Reason or sense of the Unseen World, but 
live only for the' things of time and sense, whose Affections, at 
least 80 far as the Heart is concerned, are become S^:i8ual and 
Selfish? 

Eyerj one knows that there are multitudes of such men, multi- 
tudes of men whose moral faculties are utterly uncultivated and 
undeveloped, and whose main principle therefore, in life, is either 
the Sensual one, ^^to live for pleasure," or the Selfish one, 'Uo 
live for acquisition/' 

If a man be in such a state, then that man's heart is in the 
state naturally that the hearts of the Hebrews were, his heart i$ 
hard; hard through Sensuality^ an'd hard through Selfishness. 

Say that such a one marries; he marries, not for higher objects 
than his nature reaches to, or for higher ends than his Greatest 
Good will measure. The man that marries for beauty, when the 
beauty is gone, having had no higher object, and no loftier feel- 
ing than that mere sensual admiration'*' of beauty which the 
ancient heathen and Paley call '^ love," and the Scriptures call 
"desire," or "lust," — ^why, if this be the object of his marriage, 
why should he be confined to one wife ? why not more than one ? 
why not the utmost la,titude 7 Surely, if this be the highest end 
and the highest aim, the real affections will be neglected, and the 
utmost latitude of divorce sought for and deured. 

And again^ if objects merely Selfish be sought for, if the hus- 
band want a housekeeper ohly, and the wife only a man who can 
give " a comfortable home," this very thing — this attaching a Self- 
ish end exclusively to marriage, this too infers, in reasoning upon 

* An old poet beantifnlly contrasts this with true affeotion : 

He that loves a rosie oheeke, 

Or a ooral lip admireB, 
Or from star-like eyeerdoth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires, ' 
As Old Time maketh these decaj, 
So his flames mast waste awaj. 

But a smoothe and steadfast minde, 

Gentle thoughts and calme desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 
When these are not, I do despise 
Lovely oheekes, or lips, or eyes. 
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it, the utmost latitude of divorce. For if the man's highest end 
is to obtain a good housekeeper only, and this is the view he takes 
of marriage, and he is disappointed, naturally he will think he 
ought to have the liberty again to try and suit himself. 

Suppose the end of marriage to be either Selfish or Sensual, 
and that rightly and properly a man can, for these motives, and 
no higher oneSy engage in it. And then, naturally, there is a 
craving for unlimited divorce ; then, naturally, the Scripture doc- 
trine is changed, and husband and wife ar^ and should be on 
these grounds^ allowed to be separated /(W every cause. 

Now there are, unquestionably, a vast number of diyolrces at 
the present day. I trace them to these reasons, — ^in the first place, 
to the philosophy of the day, which is the Sensual philosophy of 
John Locke, who asserts that Pleasure and Pain are to be the 
rules of action, and that Good and Evil are to be measured by 
them :* and therefore, so far as in him lay, he has made man 
utterly Sensual and Unspiritual. In the second place, to the 
" Selfish" philosophy of Paley, which makes " selfishness regu- 
lated by reason'* the rul^ of action, and is very commonly held 
among us. And in thp third place, to the absence of a regular 
and systematic cultivation of the Spiritual powers in the mass of 
our people. 

Because of this, multitudes are even, as were the old Jews, hard- 
hearted — ^Selfish that is, and Sensual, with no sense or feeling of 
the sacredness and the mysteriousness of marriage ; looking upon 
it as upon any other contract made by the^consent of two, which 
by the consent of two can be dissolved. 

This is the case with nmltitudes of men at the present day ; 
and therefore I say to Christian men and Christian women, 
" Keep ye by the law of God and Christ, and it shall bring to you 
a content and satisfaction that these men cannot comprehend. 
And as by religion, your moral and spiritual being is educated 
and developed, so take care that with regard to those with whom 
you may he united^ it be so also, as marriage is an union myste- 
riously of the whole nature. For otherwise, much suffering, much 
sorrow, much affiction you will have, if to the Unspiritual, to the 
Selfish, or to the Sensual, you are united. For in Ethics it is, by 
the very nature of the scientific principles of it, a true advice, 
*be not unequally yoked with unbelievers.* "f 

* See note on Book tV. chapter 4. \ 2 Cop. vi. 14. 
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The proper preparation for marriage that shall oome up to 
the Christian idea of it, is an adaptedness of the whole nature ; 
fir»t| a Religious and Moral development of the Spiritual nature, 
8Q as to enable the man to appreciate the sacred m jsteriousness 
of marriage, and to exclude Selfishness and Sensuality from being 
leading motives ; secondly, a development of the mental and Intel* 
ligent part, so as to manage well the affairs of life ; and thirdly, 
full age and maturity of person. 

When these thre^are united, there exist then all the qu^lifica^ 
tions for a Christian love^ and then for marriage: but when only 
the last two, then there always will be a want of the Christian 
feeling in the most of persons', and a desire that divorce should 
be easy and unrestrained, 

And the first qualification, the full development of the Moral 
being, this can east (mly in those who are trairied up m the reip- 
gion of our Q-od; and for this reason I do conceive, as I said 
above, that Christian science supports the advice of St. Paul, 
"Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers." 

The san^e reasons in nature and in the law of God that pro* 
hibit divorce, also may be seen to prohibit Polygamy, or the mar- 
riage of one man to several women, or one woman to several men^ 
during the life of the parties, whether this be simultaneous or 
successive : for from the mystery in our nature it is prohibited \ 
"they two shall become one flesh," and not they three, or they 
four. The natural adaptedness is that "two shall become one," 
and any more than two will violate the law of the nature. 

But in addition to this, and to the othor arguments against it, 
it will be seen by any one who chooses to look at the ordinary 
tables of statistics, that the number of males and of females bom 
in the world is so very nearly the same, that it never could have 
been intended that one man should have more wives than one ; 
for if it were so, then for the one that had four, three must 
remain unmarried. In fact, again to quote Paley, 

" Polygamy not only violates the constitution of nature and 
the apparent design of the Deity, but produces to the parties 
themselves and to the public the following bad effects ;— contests 
and jealousies amongst the wives of the same husband,— <listract- 
ed affections or the loss of all affection in the husband himself, — 
a voluptuousness in the rich which dissolves the vigour of their 
intellectual as well as active faculties, producing that indolence 
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and imbecility both of mind and body which have long charac- 
terized the nations of the East, — ^the abasement of one half of 
the human species, who, in countries where polygamy obtains, 
are degraded into instruments of mere sensual pleasure to the 
other half, — ^neglect of children, and the manifold mischiefs thieit 
arise from a scarcity of women." 

Such are the evils of Polygamy-— evils that manifestly arise 
from the fact that it is a violation of the natural law and consti- 
tution of man and of the express revealed law of God^ 

Now, the same principles of nature and of Gh)d's law, besides 
that they enjoin an union for life and with only one, not with 
more than one, — ^these same principles of the junction of two in 
one, manifestly forbid '^Adultery,'' as an act which severs and 
disunites the conjugal tie, so that in consequence of this act the 
Law of Gtoi apd of Man shall pronounce judicially the marriage 
at an end. , 

In reference to this crime, we shall rwnark at the very first, 
that the husband gives himself to the wife and the wife to the 
husband, so that, in the words of the Roman law, there is 
"omnis vitao consortium," a "partnership of the whole life," — 
"divini et humani juris communicatio," "a community in all 
rights, human and divine;** according to the English law, "a 
oneness of Person" as to all rights of life and property ; accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, a "oneness of flesh or humanity," so 
"that they twain are no longer two, but one flesh." All this 
manifestly confines to the one man and the one w<^nan all the 
peculiar privileges of Marriage. 

This also establishes the Home as the habitation and realiza- 
tion of the Family, which, as it were, draws the line expressly, 
and says, " Within this house there shall be one master and one 
mistress, one husband and one wife : they have given themselves 
mutually up to one another, so that the husband*s interests- are 
no longer his, but the wife's — ^Us pleasures no longer his, but 
his wife's — ^his profits no longer his, but his wife's;' and her 
interests, profits, and pleasures no longer her own, but her hus- 
band's." There is, then, a mutual surrender of Affections and 
Interests by each to the other in the Home. 

Hence, the most grievous of all injuries of one to the other is 
Adultery, since it terminates and destroys, by the law of God, 
pronounced Judicially by the State, that union 80 entire, bo inti- 
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mate^ and 90 exchmve. It is therefore, apart frojn the evils that 
flow from it, apart from its consequences, a crime of a most ag* 
gravated and atrocious nature, as breaking up and destroying an 
unioji that is for life in all pleasures and interests and pursuits. 

And here I must saj, that, bj the very nature of the Union, 
as existing in the constitution of man, and by the very nature of 
Society, as being an organization as real as that of the indivi- 
dual, marriage is no mere ^^ Civil Contract,'' the breach of which 
can be repaired by damages; but ^^ Adultery," the violation of 
the Marriage vow on the part of man or woTnaUj is a crime ths^ 
deserves the infliction of punishment — a crime in its own nature 
against the Kation, of the most grievous and ruinous kind, and 
therefore to be punished. And by-and-by all men will come to 
the same opinion. 

It is not, as foolish arguers imagine, wholly from the Contract 
that one is bound not to commit Adultery, as they might con- 
tract to do or not to do any thing that before that contract was 
lawful ; nor from the law, so that anterior to the law it was part 
of man's ^' Original Bights." Nor is it only because of the con- 
sequences. But, anterior to all law of man, the law of Nature 
said so : anterior to all notion of contract or utility, anterior to 
all sense of consequences, the law of Ood said, ^^ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery." And the whole Spiritual part, the Affections, 
the Conscience, the Reason, the Will, all say the same. The 
nature of man everywhere accedes to and ratifies the law. 

And even among the most brute and barbarous races, the 
sense and feeling of the savage heart will receive it; and al- 
though, in respect to his neighbours, the ^^ Uncon^olledness" 
and ^^Selfishness" and ^^ Sensuality" that come from want of 
cultivi^tion of the moral being impel him, acknowledging the law, 
yet to break it, still, in reference to himself he shall feel its breach 
most acutely, and confess the obligation to be divine. Until 
finally the evils of such a state, slaughters and savage feuds and 
fierce revenge^ compel Society, for the sake of its own interest, 
to enforce the law according to the dictates of nature and the 
express will of God. 

But this commandment, adopted as it was by our Lord with 
the rest of the decalogue, was not simply left in this way in 
reference to external law : inwardly it was traced to its founda- 
tioiL in the ''Sensuality of the Heart;" and therein it was 
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branded with the reprobation of the Almighty Judge—'* He that 
looketh upon a woman to lost after her hath already committed 
adultery with her in hk heart;"* "for/ro?» unthiriy out of the 
heart proceed murders, adulteries, fornications, lasci^ousness^^f 
&c. And again, ** Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled : but whoremongers and adulterers, Gt>d will judge. ''^ 

And accordingly the q>iritual law excludes, as well as Unchas- 
tity, all things that lead to it, all sensuality, ksciriousness, 
wantonness ; and all thtit may feed the tendency to this sin or 
be a provocation to it, ae luxuriousness of diet, idleness of life, 
indulgence in inward voluptuous thought, corrupt company, las- 
civious and wanton books, obscene and filthy words, and gestures 
wanton and loose; — all these, as unchaste in themselves, leading 
directly to adulterousness, and every thing that in the sphere 
of human action, in thought, in word, or in deed, is adulterous, 
is by the spiritual law of Christ forbidden, as of the same nature 
with actual adultery. And this shall all men's. hearts and 
consciences };ell them to be true. And happy are they that 
act upon it, and avoid the very beginnings of evil t they only 
are secure. 

And the consequences that follow from this sin and crime to 
individuals, to families, to nations, the^ consequences will ever 
engage, or, I may say, force all men to uphold the law of 
Nature and of Gon. The consequences are of the worst kind: 
the breaking up of the family, and rending the heart of the inno- 
cent with the most agonizing pf all afflictions ; the making of 
orphans by a worse bereavement than that of death, a bereave- 
ment that rend^s the name of parent, that ought to be a glory 
and a joy, a disgrace and shame — that separates the children 
from afiection and love, and connects disgrace and sorrow 
and a suspicious shadow with that household for ever. And 
then to the guilty party, if it be a woman, strips her of all 
modesty, all self-respect, all character — sends her forth as a 
branded outcast from Society, and delivers her over almost cer^ 
tainly to the feulest of all lives and the most abandoned of all 
deaths ; — and, if a man, lays the foundation for all abasement of 
character, and is an easy ^pping-stone to all evil — ^the first step 
in man's progress to the most desperate villanies, and to that 

* Mitt. V. 28. tMarkvii.21. ) Heb. xiii. 4. 
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depraTed state of profligacy that scorns all public and private 
obligation. 

What wonder then that, in view of all these consequences, — in 
view too of the " Law" that ^'gave damages'' for " lo%9 of9ervice%" 
and " breach ofo^ntraei^' instead df " punishing for crime/* and 
that with the uniformity and the certainty that alone gives to 
punishment its restraining power,— -men, outraged in their dearest 
rights, should take upon themselves revenge ? And then, that 
other inen, — ^who felt, that although the law made it not so, yet 
adultery is a ^^ crmne," — should, under the same influences of feel- 
ing, with that of sympathy and of pity ako, bring in verdicts of 
insanity to excuse mwrders of revenge for aduUery and sedAJtc^ 
tion f liOt Grimes be crimes upon our statute-book, — ^let them 
be visited with pmidiment adequate, certain, and inevitable, and 
then we shall have no more such ^' Wild Justice,*'* and no more 
such verdicts. 

But to continue the subject. As " they two are no more 
twain, but one flesh,'' it is manifest that the tie of Marriage 
involves the most complete mutualness, if we may use the ex- 
pression. And besides this, marriage is a systematic and fixed 
mode of lifb, under an external habitude and law ; wherefore the 
Roman Law rightly calls Marriage ^'opanis vitas consuetude," 
5^ of all the life a custom or habitude." 

Let us look at these two facts : — Herem is the natural cure 
for Selfidmess; for under the Law of marriage, by the very con- 
stitution of nature, be a man or a woman as selfish as they may 
be originally, sAOther ^^ Seir* is substituted which the coldest- 
hearted are compelled to love, to feel for, to sympathize with. 
Nay, such is liie nature of diis mystery of our constitution, that 
even such persons will feel a high and pore pleasure in loving 
that oth^r unselfishly and rendering her happy. Even of itself^ 
by its own nature, that is, apart from considerations of duty, 
mutual love and mutual affection is the law of marriage ; and he 
that can, in reference to his wife, renudn ^' Selfish," and escape 
from the mutualness of afiiection that is natural to this society, 
must be hardened indeed. In all ordinary cases, it is a natural 
eure and^ remedy of ^^Selfishness," to a certain and indeed a 
▼^vy great degree. 

• « Bevenge ii a lort of wild jostioe/'-rXoiti Baton, 
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But with regard to " Sensuality," also, the tendeney that is to 
make mere pleasure the object of life, here too exists a natund 
and efficient preservation against this, in Marriage. It takes an 
individual apart from the world — ^it opens up to him a new life 
and new enjoyments. It shows him, as it were, a sphere of un- 
cloying pleasures in the domestic society of his home and his 
fireside. A whole new world, as it were, in the present and in 
the future, is unsealed to him ; and this worM is his, fenoed in 
and shut from external intrusion by the Home. 

And at once to him it say^ — " To these calm joys and uncloy- 
ing delights will you prefer the lascivious gaudiness of theatres, 
the revelling of the drunkard and debauchee, the insane frenzy 
of the gambler, the filthy and abominable conversation of the 
harlot and the prostitute ?" From these, and from their conse- 
quences — ^loss of character, destructic^, and ruin— does the 
Home and its chaste pleasures and secure happiness preserve 
multitudes. For because of the mutualnpss of marriage in all 
happiness and in all joys, as well as in all sorrows, it is the most 
complete cure there is naturally for that defect of the Heart that 
consists in our tendency tq make mere pleasure the object of our 
life ; which tendency we have called " Sensuality,*' or the inclina- 
tion to pursue, as the main object, the pleasures of ^^ Sense." 

And, as we have before remarked, the living after a certain 
habitude and way of life, dependent not wholly upon our own 
Will, but upon a multitude of other circumstances and laws 
which all spring from the words **Marriage," " Family," and 
" Home ;" this, uil most men, is a v6ry strong corrective of "Self- 
will," or "UncontroUedness." 

So that by the constitution of the relation, the marriage state, 
in consequence of its mutualness, or identification, is, if we 
may so say, a sort of "Natural Grace," or help that Ood has 
given us if we will improve it, against the three effects of " Origi- 
nal sin" upon the Affections or the Heart. I do not say a per- 
fect or a complete remedy, but still one that is an aid more or 
less. 

And from this, if we were asked what are those things that 
will the most destroy the happiness of married life, and turn the 
most its felicity into sorrow, we say these three — "Selfishness," 
"Sensuality," "Self-will." They are incongruous to it^ very 
nature, unsuitable in every way, elements, which^ however evil 
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they are elsewhere, here become tenfold more poisonous, tenfold 
■tore destructive, — ^being, to those united in marriage, the very 
elements and fountains of misery and wretchedness, as being in 
their very nature antagonist to that Mutualness or complete reci- 
. procal identification of all pleasures, interests, affections, between 
persons united in marriage, which results from its very nature, 
aad may well be counted the second law of marriage. 

And they that would be happy, let them keep these eyils away ; 
let them ever avoid them, and instead of thinking of ^'Self " in 
any way, of unll, of pleasure, or possession, let them think of that 
o^her '^ Self" whom Ood has given them. And of all possessions, 
all pleasures, all the objects of life, let them make that other 
Self the end. Sc, by these simple precautions, shall much sor- 
row be avoided, and much happiness secured. 

I do not deny but that many are able to hide pure Selfishness 
under an appearance of carefulness for their families, and even 
at the time that they appear the best to the world, are most 
entirely Selfish. I will admit also, that some men are so entirely 
Sensual as to look upon their Home as a mere means of syste- 
matic Epicurean comfort. Nay, such men will secretly calculate 
to hide this, and to escape. But of the Un-house-like afiections, 
for such are these, then the Family is the true avenger. Children 
detect these secret feelings of the Heart. They see, with a sub- 
tlety of discernment few imagine them to possess, whether a 
father or mother is Selfish, or Self-willed, or Sensual. They 
pierce through the veils and wrappings whereby these faults are 
hidden from the outer world. They discern the pretence of that 
which is claimed, but does not exist, the unreality of that which 
appears. And thus they are driven to believe that these are real 
principles of action, cmd they act upon them. Thus, Selfishness 
in the parent, especially when disguised, begets Selfishness in the 
child; so with Sensuality, and so with Self-will. The natural 
punishment of these offences in parents against the law of the 
Family, is the same in their children against themselves. Their 
vengeance is from evil and rebellious children. We do say not 
that this is always so, for there are many cases in which the good 
are afflicted in this way. But we will say, that of these things in 
the family, this is the natural result. And this we say, that one 
of the wisest men we have known, remarked to us that in this 
Kay he bad seen the Selfish oftenest punished, — ^in their families. 
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The basis, it has been seen, and foundation of marriage is laid 
upon the mystery, in usy of our nature^ — and externally to ns, npon 
the law of God corresponding unto that mysterious constitution 
of our being. 

The qualifications for it are the adequate and equal perfection, 
by training and education, of all the parts of the nature, the Spi- 
ritual, the Mental, the Physical. The completion and perfection 
of marriage, as to adequacy of these oonditions, is that both should 
have been baptiied in the ^^Kame* of Christ," trained in the 
Law of Christ, and obedient unto the Faith of Christ. A com* 
pleteness this is of the Spiritu^ Nature that will compensate for 
many deficiencies, and ensure much happiness. 

The laws then of marriage are the laws of Permanence and 
of Mutualness,t from which spring all its duties. 

And, according to these laws, the one cause of diyorco is 
Adultery. 

And the causes of misery in marriage life are '^ Selfishness," 
" Sensuality," and " Self- Will ;" and the acbsence of them « grei^t 
cause of happiness. 

This synopsis we haye here given of the preceding contents of 
'this chapter, that otir reader may see the whole matter summed 
up clearly and distinctly before we enter npon other pacta of the 
subject, of which we are to speak less certainly. 

The first of these questions is this: ^^Upon what motive, and 
upon what inducement, is a man or woman to marry?" Upon 
this we say, that the completeness and mutualness of the uiiion 
will enable us to decide. The very basis of marriage is ^^ that 
they two are henceforth no more twain, but one flesh." Should 
there not then be such an agreement of afiections, such a mutual 
love, that the one Would give up for the other all things, as it 
were, and make the happiness of the other the main object and 
end in life ? 

Certainly it seems by the very fact that they two site hence- 
forth to be oTMy that no other motive or inducement should be 
sujfficient but that of affection and love. 

And this furthermore will be confirmed by the conclusion 
before educed, that "Selfishness," and "Sensuality," and "Self- 

* The " Name" here is something more than the mere rerbal Appellation, 
t The third law, that of the Supremacy of the Husband, I do not here 
touch upon, for plain reasons. 
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will/' all of these are the most destructive of marriage haziness, 
udy therefore, naturally before marriage are as motives to be 
excluded ; this, therefore, I say, »9, or &ught to be, the measure of 
the a£fection upon 'which, as the highest and purest motive, one 
may found his desire for marriage and his best prospect of 
happiness in it ; affeetion that sJuUl be entirely unsdfishj — that 
shall be unsensualj seeking mainly the happiness af the other 
instead of its own^ — and steady and determinate^ free from ca- 
price andf self-uHU. 

If a man or a woman UA in themselves such an affection, and 
measure it thus, they may be assured that this is ^^Love," such 
love as is the highest and best qualification for happiness, and the 
highest and best motive for engaging in marriage. 

At the same time, I do- not deny that there may be a multitude 
of other subordinate inducements upon which it is morally right 
to found our motives for murriage ; but in all cases, whatsoever 
else there be, there must be Affection as the great and leading 
motive^* afiid, if not, there will afterwards be much unhappiuess^ 

External circumstances, therefore, such as the natural taste 
for female society, the desire of companionship, the inability to 
manage the cares of a household, or in fact any external dbr* 
camstances not ^^ selfish'' an^ not '^sensual,'' may induce man or 
woms^n to wish for marriage, and to move towards it. Andthese 
may be, and are undoubtedly lawful and permissible motives, 
provided there be real and sincere Affection. 

The other question is, ^' How far should parents interfere in 
the marriage of their offspring V This question is, within cer- 
tain limits, decided by the law, which^ until a certain age, ren* 
ders their consent necessary. An extended discussion of the 
subject we do not wish to enter into, as it is rather a difiScult 
point, and one which would take more ground than we can ap- 
propriate to it. But we shall give the result of a good deal of 
thought upon the subject,-^he conclusion, that is, diat we have 
come to, without the arguments that have led us to it. We think 
that for Christian children^ who are not only haptizedy b%U also 
communicants, it will be a very safe and useful rule if they im* 
pose it upon themselves ^^ never to marry without the full consent 
of their parents ; always, that is, to allow them a full veto upon 

* See, in the first book, the doctrine of the Saprome Qood, or the Highest 
Motive. 
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their marriage.'* This, I think, they will find to be a principle 
according to the analogy of Christian faith and Christian practice. 

Another, and a most important part of the marriage relation, 
is thie relative position of Husband and Wife as regards control. 

Now, manifestly, if marriage be merely a " Civil Contract," 
this shall be regulated in the way that the same question is 
managed in other "civil contracts* '^ or "copartnerships,** — the 
one that is able to lead shall lead, and the one that is not able to 
lead shall obey, in all things that by the contract are common ; 
and in all other things, each one shall manage in his own way. 
This must be the case under the Roman notion of " two persons ;*' 
" Person** being not merely an individual, but one who has all 
legal rights of holding property, suing and being sued, &t. Now 
between two "persons** in this sense entering upon "a Civil 
Contract,*' the idea, it seems to me, of Obedience is very foolish 
— ^these notions exclude it ahogether. The proper idea herein, 
that is, the idea appropriate to these notions of Roman Law or 
Heathen Wisdom, is this : " I enter into a contract with you ; I 
fulfil my part— do you fulfil yours ; we are two persons still 
—and compliance with the terms of coaatract, this is all : fulfil- 
lment of the contract is all that is requisite, and Obedience is 
quite a difierent matter.** 

But the Common Law and the Scriptures, that teach that hus- 
band and wife are " One Person,** and to be "no more twain, but 
one flesh,** resting as they both do upon the doctrine of a myste- 
rious union,— they imply by these very doctrines that one muH 
govern and one obey. They send them not to a civil contract, to 
examine and decide upon their mutual rights — they set them not 
up as difierent "persons,** tcf have a diversity of interest: they 
say, " You are one person and one interest, and one must lead 
and govern by your very position, and One be governed.** 

Hence the Scriptures are vory plain and manifest in their 
directions to both husbands and wives in this respect : " Wives, 
be obedient unto your husbands,*** "The husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church,**t and so 
forth. 

And this decision, inferior as it may seem in wisdom to the 
other, yet shall be seen and felt to bo ultimately the wisest ; for 

* Tit ii. 5. t EfOi. V. 23. 
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dMTerences of opinion are very likely to exist, and eitlier they 
must be decided judicialli/, by one out of the society ^ or else one 
must yield. The first is the Roman notion ; the second, the Chris- 
tian doctrine. And every one knows how mnch a separation of 
interests, a debating upon them, a bringing in of a person ex- 
traneous as a judge and arbiter, tends to render irreconcilable 
the disputes and dissensions of marriage. Every one also knows 
how easily husbands and wives, under the influence of love* and 
mutual respect, can yield the one to the other. And they who 
look at the difierent spheres of action which Husband tod Wife 
fill in unity of life, and consider that the connection is not be- 
tweeen two men or two women, but between two of different 
sexes, upon the whole nature of which the difference is imprinted, 
and this dtSerence in nature manifestly tending unto unity of 
action, shall see that to two natures so adapted unto unity, occa- 
sions of disagreement shall be infinitely few, compared to what 
they would be in those of the same sex. The occasions then of 
complete and entire unity of action shall be with them innume- 
fable— the oeoasions of dispute very few indeed ; and, in fact, 
with those that love sincerely and entirely, if they, as we have 
said, in the spirit of Christ, avoid Selfishness and Sensuality 
and Self-will, none at all. And the husband shall maintain his 
natural position of love towards his wife, and the wife her natural 
respect towards her husband, and in these be, through mutual 
and sincere love, entirely and. completely happy. . But to the 
fulfilment of this conception of marriage. Christian love is a 
'necessary ingredient of the marriage ; and having it, the hus- 
band shall not act unjustly, oppressively, or tyrannically towards 
his wife because he has a right to her obedience, nor shall she 
feel herself to be wronged in that she has promised to obey. 

And, in truth, he that shall look through life shall see that 
there are multitudes of facts that will strengthen the belief that 
this last doctrine is the true one ; of which I shall mention only 
two. The first is, that the wife shall be the last to see her hus- 
band's faults, even when she is the most keen-sighted as to those 
of others. There does seem to be, as it were, a veil cast by 
nature between her and those things the sight of which would 

* Here I would be understood to mean the natural affection ChristiamEed, 
under the infloenoe of the Spirit of God. 
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weaken her obedience. Again, I have noticed diat the wife 
shall feel and see the husband's love to wane when "he is as 
unconscious of it himself, and he in reference to her love shall 
just be as hard and dull of sight qis she of his faults. These 
things I have myself seen in many cases. 

I have remarked that love on both iidei^ true and sincere, ren- 
ders natural and rational the Christian doctrine of the Supremacy 
of the husband and the obedience of the wife ; and I believe it 
will be seen that it i« the doctrine upheld by reason and con- 
firmed by experience. 

But Christian faith and Christian holiness^ this <!ompletes and 
perfects it — this alone is that which completely and entirely 
brings forth the marriage tow in its beauty, and enables the 
Husband and the Wife to esthnate the marriage state as ^^Holy," 
*' Sanctified," "honourable in all." This alone says, "Hus- 
bands, hve jo\ii wives as Christ hved the Church and gave him- 
self for it :" this compares the marriage union to that of Christ 
and the church; this, instead of "Cavil Contract," makes it a 
vow before God, and that a vow of that which no " Civil Con- 
tract" can prescribe or enforce — of mutual love, honour, obe- 
dience, afiection, respect — ^in faot, }ove. unselfish and unsensual. 
And a tru^ and sincere faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, a living 
faith in the heart and in the life, these, when tbey exist, display 
and manifest unto the married the suitableness unto our nature 
and the adaptedness to our happiness of the doctrine of the 
Gospel in reference to the position of husband and wife. 

But a deficiency in these will naturally lead in the way of the 
other notion. 

And for this reason I should not at all be astonished to view 
the gradual growth and prevalence of. the Roman-Law view <X 
marriage, and the decay of the other, until, finally, only in the 
Church of Christ may wo see those views and that law of mar- 
riage prevail that are peculiaarly Christian.* 

* I would not be understood wholly to condemn the proceedings of the 
Romali Law. No. I say, only Ohrbtianity can render the Common-Law 
doctrine possible. ' While the mass of t&e people, then, are unohristianiied 
in profidssion and in heart, there must be recourse more or less to the prind- 
ples of the Civil or Roman Law. Let women, therefore, in their property be 
protected. But let us the clergy, and others who feel its value, spread the 
true doctrine of marriage until it again become the sentiment of the whole 
people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Law of Parents and Children.—- Not merely an Animal Relation. — ^Erils 
arising from this notion. — Parents are bound to Children : 1st, Corporeal- 
ly ; for Maintenance. — Limits of thie Obligation. — The State can enforce 
it.— 2d» Mentally ; for Education.— Limits of tiiis Right.— The State has 
no Power of Religious Teaching: of Moral Teaching only up to a certain 
point. — 3d, Spiritually; for Religious Education. — The State has no right 
in this whatever. 

The relation of the parent to the child and of the child to the 
parent is very simple indeed, if we look npon man as an indivi- 
dual animally existing, and consider Society as having no exist- 
ence and no rights. ' " The animals pair by the force of one 
instinct, implanted in their nature for that purpose, and so does 
man." Here is the Animal or Physical account of marriage. 
** And by another instinct, the animals provide for their young 
iintil able to provide for themselves, and so does man. And 
that's the end of it." 

Now, I do not say that men precisely and distinctly hold these 
views ; but this I do say, that there are thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of parents in our land who act upon these views, 
and discharge themselves, as far as they cany from all duties of 
Education, of Religious Training, of Moral influence and super- 
intendence, and, at the bottom, hold the mere physical view that 
the Home is not sacred, but is the mere dwelling-place of a pair 
of Animals having reasoning powers, whode mutual relation is 
merely to minister to one-another's comfort, and who have posi- 
tively no moralduty, no religious, no educational one to fulfil to 
their offspring — ^nothing but a mere physical one : that of giving 
them food and clothing until they are able to give it to them- 
selves. 

I say, too, that of so-called religious men, there are multitudes 
who take precisely the same views, who, upon any and every pre- 
text, are ready to devolve upon others the duties they themselves 
should perform towards their children. 
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And then have I seen these parents unhonoured by their chil- 
dren in old age, unreverenced, unobeyed. I have seen the chil- 
dren despising the age and infirmity of the parents, ashamed of 
their poverty, speaking openly and contemptuously of their 
errors, vices and infirmities, froward, rebellious, and disorderly, 
until, finally, the tie was severed — without love and trust upon 
the one side, without gratitude or filial afiection upon the other. 
And then such parents complain. Wrongly and unjustly ; for 
this result they themselves did all they could to bring about. 

Man i& a threefold being: "Spiritual," "Rational," "Corpo- 
real, or Animal." If you act in the Home, towards children, as 
a mere animal, then shall the reward you obtain be nothing but 
this. I do not conceive that nestlings, when grown to maturity, 
make any difference between their parents and other full-grown 
birds — that dogs or horses, or any other animals, have any feel- 
ing towards the parent for a longer time than they are attached 
to them by physical wants and physical instinct. And so of all 
other animals wherein that which in man is done by the Affjec- 
tions is done in them by animal instinct. There is no gratitude, 
no love, no reverence, no respect, after the time of growth is 
past. Full growth and maturity of age puts the parent upon 
precisely ^e same ground as all other animals of the kind. 

But man is a Spiritual being as well. His marriage is not a 
bare Animal Union, but one moral and spiritual in the highest 
degree. His Home is Spiritual and Moral too, and parents have 
Spiritual and Moral duties to do. If they do them not, but 
evade them, neglect them, free themselves from all obligation of 
them, so that really only the mere, physic^ duty of supplying 
food and clothing is done, then the Animal result is the conse- 
quence — thanklessness, disobedience, neglect, want of respect, 
and want of affection, upon the part of children. I excuse them 
not V for this: children of such temper and conduct sin before 
^Miy and afe guilty because of it ; but this I do say : the sin of 
the father is tlie cause^ bringing most certainly, <m effect^ the sin 
of the children. 

But let us be clearly understood, and not misapprehended. 
We said not that these merely animal duties and rights do not 
exist. We only say that they are n$t the only ditties, so that all 
should be void except these. The father, in virtue of his three- 
fold existence, has duties merely and entirely physical towards 
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t^e child as an animal ; btU these are not aJl. There are, be- 
sides these duties, duties Intellectual and duties Moral. Let us 
look at these three in order. 

*' Maintenance" is the first. " The duty of parents to provide 
for the maintenance of their children/' says Blackstone, ^^is a 
principle of natural law, ^ an obligation laid on them/ says Puf- 
fendorflf, * not only by Nature herself, but by their own proper 
ACt in bringing them into the world. For they would be in the 
highest degree injurious to their issue, if they only gave children 
life that they might afterwards see them perish.' By becoming 
. their parents, therefore, they have entered into a voluntary obli- 
gation to endeavour, as far as in them lies,, that the life they 
have bestowed shall be supported. And thus the children will 
have a perfect right to receive maintenance from their parents. 
» « « The Municipal laws of all well-regulated states have 
taken care to enforce this duty. Though Providence has done 
it more effectually than any laws, by implanting in the breast 
of every parent that natural '^ Sfopyi}," or insuperable degree of 
affection, which not even the deformity of person or mind, not 
even the wickedness, ingratitude, and rebellion of children, can 
totally suppress or extinguish." * * * 

'^ The Civil'*' law obliges the parent to provide maintenance for 
his child, and, if he refuses, t Judex de ea cognoscet,' (^ let the 
judge take cognisance of the matter.')" 

Blackstone then goes on to show how the Common law enacts 
the same duty, and by what measures it can be enforced. But 
this belonging to Law and not to Ethics we shall merely say that 
the principle is maintained by the Ijaws of all countries, and dis- 
miss it : only remarking that the duty and the right are purely 
physical and animal, arising from the fact that the child has a 
body and bodily life, that requires daily support, — ^that this life 
and body he has derived as part of bis whole nature from his 
jtoents, and /rom no other individual or incHviduabj — «nd that, 
of himself, he is unable, in every or any way to support that life. 
These are the whole foundations of that right and that duty, 
both of them, it is manifest, purely animi^ and both done by the 
animals under the influence of instinct. 

The duration of this mai&tenance, or rather of the right, mani- 
festly being until the offspring are perfectly able to support them- 

* That is, Roman. 
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selves, is a period deptodrng upon mftny elements, and nsnaUj 
settled by law. The ezpensiveness of it depending mainly upon 
the ordinary manner of life of the parents, is by this to be 
determined. And because, although it' is in tind within the 
Family, still, however, questions of Life and Property are involved ; 
herein the State oomes in, and enforces by its outward Law that 
which the inward and naturml law, or, as it was called by the 
ancients <ft9py^. (storghe,) or natural, parental, and filial instinct 
pvescribes. 

The parents, then, are bound to give to their children this main^ 
tenance, by the law of their own nature. The State, as an 
external institution, divinely appointed, and having the power of 
protecting by. law, rights of Life, and rights of Property, has 
the right to enforce and regulate this question of maintenance, 
and to compel it from parents t^at are unwilliiig to obey the law 
of their own bosoms. 

These, then, are the first duties of parents, the first rights of 
children ; — ^the physical and animal rights arising from the body^ 
the rights of helplessness and inability to support. 

And here we shall remark that there is a very great difference, 
morally, between the ways that these things are done in ; of ^ihein^ 
selves they are merely AnimaJ, 9knd may be done merely as such, 
--Hitill are they done. And the same duties may be done in a 
spirit of love, affection, tendemeiss of feeling, sympathy; tiiis 
last ensure^ love and gratitude ; — the first, ingratitude and thank- 



The same remark may be made with regard to all aid to the 
hungry and themiserabfe. Bread, with pity and sympa^byi is that 
which ensures gratitude andljiankfuhiess; breads unblessing and 
unsympathizing^ is bread that receives no thanks. 

But we come to a matter higher than the Animal duties. W)ien 
the bird or the beast arrives at maturity, then it has, by its nature 
full gi*own, the capacities to continue its life, to acquire its food 
by the faculties its organisation gives it, and in the way that 
organization requires. Now this is partly by an unerring instinct, 
and partly by the Understanding, as instructed by experience. 
And so we find the piirents give the young the benefit of their own 
experience, as any xme may see who will watch a parent bird with 
her fledgelings, or a cat with her kittens. But mostly are they 
left to Instinct, and to the effect of that allotment, which, for the 
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m06t part, causes animals to be bom in the peculiar region and 
place suited to provide them with the support of life. The work 
of Education is very small in them indeed. 

But in man, .on the contrary, the Instinct is yerj small, and 
the Understanding, or mental faculty, very great. And hence 
do we see the time during which men are placed under the direct 
influence and guidance of their parents, to be very long indeed, 
and to bear a large proportion to the whole of life, compared with 
the same period in other animals. Man's growth to. maturity is 
exceedingly slow, the period of subcnrdination and parental con- 
trol exceedingly long. That which other animals learn by instinct, 
with'only brief hints from the experience of parents,, man learns 
slowly and gradually by the process of mental growth and mental 
development, through experience, imitation, instruction, example, 
emulation, sympathy. 

Now, taking the Understanding, or the Animal Season, as that 
whereby we reason and think upon things visible and perceptible 
by the senses, it will be manifest this is the faculty that does in 
man what instinct, with a few hints from experience, does for 
the animal nature, when separated from its parents-— enables it 
to continue life, and support itself after this separation. 

There is then, manifestly, a duty bounden upon the parents^ 
an express obligation so to educate and train the Mental Powers 
Tof children, that they shall be enabled, after separation from 
their parents, to support themselves honestly and reputably;, 
although the measures and limits of this are manifestly very 
indefinite. 

And the child has a right to that iBducation, and that training 
of its mental powers, and may claim it by law, and the law may 
enforce it. And it does do so, so far that if parents rear their 
children as vagabonds, or in occupations evil and immoral, the 
Law will then step in, take away the children from the parents, 
and .place them under persons who shall give them that training. 

The parents, therefore, are under the obligation to give such 
an Education. The Children have a legal right to it. The State 
can enforce that right. But still the Laws of most nations, while 
they acknowledge the right, seem very little to enforce it, save in 
such cases as those we have mentioned, or save in the case wherein 
a parent teaches his children doctrines, that, jorac^tcaQjr, interfere 
with Life and Property^ and those Bights which the State enforces, 

89 
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and the Wrongs tliat she forbids. If the parent tanght the child 
sjstematically and practically, thieving, mtDrder or adultery, lo 
that the children were instructed in these crnnes as a part of edaoa- 
tion, H seems that the Ijaw can step in and put a stop to such 
Bducation. But with regard to anything else, it seems the State • 
can hardly interfinre. 

In fact, as to the interference of the State in E^ucationl^ it 
seems, as it has the office of establishing Bights and forbidding 
Wrongs, as far as concerns Life and Property, so to haye die 
negative power of forbidding all education that shall train men 
to Orime. Hdueatum m crime it can forbid; a negi^tive and 
prohibitory power it has to prevent Criminal teaching, so that it 
can interfere to prevent men being trained to break the Law, tfaia 
seems to hethe limit of the moral teaehing ofikt State^ in regard 
to parents and children. 

But the State cannot interfere with Consdence, or with Beli- 
gion, or with the Morality taught by the parents on any other 
grounds than these. The State has no control over the consciences 
of men. It can neither, under the pretence of Union with tint 
Church, usurp to itself her offices of religious teaching, and 
thereby make heresies crimes, and opinions penal, and doctrines 
laws, and dogmas statutes, and compel all to religion by statutory 
enactments, anid by the sanctions of law, fines and impriBonmeni. 
Nor can it reach the same end by a different route, pretending 
that the State is a Moral Teacher, a BeHgious Institution, for 
the purpose of instructing in religion, as the old theory of Pagan 
Bome, the new theory of Dr. Arnold, has it. The Church has 
to deal with Beligion, Doctrine, and Spiritual Government and 
Instruction : these are HbR sphere. Her punishments touch nei* 
ther Life nor Property, but are spiritual. Sin^ not Crime, is the 
transgression of her law ; and although a Sin may be a Crime, 
and a Crime a Sin, it is only c^ Sinful that she deals with it, not 
a$ Orinfinal. 

In fact, the Church is wholly and entirely separate from the 
State by nature and by the Law of this land. Hence, the State 
cannot interfere with education given by parents to children, so 
as to teach any doctrine, or to forbid any doctrine to be taught, 
except that the doctrine, ever and above its character as doctrine, 
be also criminaL I conceive, then, the right of the State in inter- 
ference with the education ^f children to be such that, firsts it 
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can require an e'dacation that will enable the child in after-life to 
get its bread honestly and repntably ; and, secondly, that the edu- 
cation given shall not be criminal. Without these limits, the State 
cannot touch the Parent, in his education of his children. 
: Such an. education the child can legally claim of the Parent 
as a right : the parent is bound to give and the Law bound to 
enforce it. 

This ir the second class of rights of Parents and X!hildren ; 
what may be called their Mental Rights. 

But at the same time, although the State cannot interfere to 
enforce any above these ^^ rights of maintenance," which are cor- 
poreal or animal, and '^rights bf ednoation,"' which afe mental, 
and cannot interfere as regards religion, still the father and the 
mother have a Spiiritual Nature, and this puts them under the 
obligation to give a religious education, and to instmct Spirit- 
ually in every thing that shall exercise and bring to maturity the 
Conscience, the Spiritual Reason, the Affections, the Will. The 
training of these powers in the children, this is Religious and 
Moral Education ; and the parents are bound to this by the Law 
of God and the Moral Law of their portion. For the Family is 
a Moral and Religious institution by its very constitution ; and 
the parents who are deficient in this culture are deficient in the 
duties of their position. And the children, too, by the Law of 
God and by their position, have the right to this Spiritual Educa- 
tion, — are by their position fitted to receive it, and have by their 
nature capabilities for it that th^ never have at any other perio<l 
of their lives. 

So that the whole obligation of parents, human and divine, . 
shaU correspond to the three parts of nature, and be three in 
number: Maintenance — Mental Cultivation — Religious or Spi- 
ritual Cultivation. These three must go on simultaneously ; and 
without fulfilling these three, the duty of the parent to the child 
shall not be completely and entirely done; nor, without this, 
shall the fulness of the relation be felt and acted upon by either 
parent or child. 

We purpose to follow out these remarks by some observations 
upon the spiritual and moral education of children by their . 
parents, which will be most conveniently discussed in another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Bight of the QhiM to a Spiritaal Training, from its bem 
Being, and from the Needs of its Nature. — That Bight extends to, Ist, Di- 
rect Instmclion as to its own Nature and Position, t. e. Ethical Teaching — 
2d, As to the Nature of God, t. e, Beligious Teaching— 3d, Personal Sanc- 
tity in the Father and Mother — 4th, Practical Guidance and Goremance — 
5th, Baptism, or Covenant with God.^The Perfection of t&e Home is 
Love. 

Wb have shown, in the last chapter, the claims of the child 
upon the parent in reference to the Body and the Mental Powers. 
In this, we shall examine his rights in relation to his Spiritual 
being. 

Now, the claim for bodily Maintenance, the claim for educa- 
tion of the mental powers, these come from the needs of the 
child — ^his having faculties which require them ; the situation of 
the parent producing at Q)Qce the responsibility and the capability 
of fulfilling that responsibility. These four, — on the part of the 
child, the facuUie9 and their need$—on the part of the parent, 
the duti/ and the capabilUj/j — ^manifestly are the foundation of 
the natural right pf the child and the obligation of the parent in 
reference to the supply of bodily food and of mental training. 

Let us take the child, then; — and long before the mental 
powers awake, there is in it, alive and vigorous in its being, the 
sense of Right and Wrong. This sense the Conscience awakens 
as an instinct, at the slightest hint. The Will is seen in the 
mere child ; the Spiritual Reason, too ; and, chiefly, the Affec- 
tions. The whole experience of the Human Race manifests that 
at that predse period when the mental powers, owing to the 
rapid growth of the frame and the corresponding feebleness of 
the brain, are weakest and most unsuitable to exertion or to 
training, then are these most susceptible of impression, most 
capable of emotion.'*' So much so, indeed, that men shall often 

* All physicians of knowledge or eminence are now wdl agreed npon tiie 
doctrine that mental education beguQ before the seventh year is of itself 
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look back witK feelings of wonder, and almost of awe, to the 
bigh and radiant glory that they fieel to have shed its beams 
upon their infant soul, — ^the glow, undoubtedly, of the moral 
powers in their first awaking. Of this emotion in the child, 
Wordsworth the poet speaks in his celebrated ode: — 

''ThQre was a time whjen meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Appar^'d in celestial li^t, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is hot 90W as it hath been of yore, — 
* Turn wheresoe'er I may. 

By night or day, 
The things '^hich I have seen I now can see no more : 
The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose. 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath pass'd away a glory from the earth." 

This glory, which the great poet so justly and beautifully attri- 
butes to infancy and childhood, we recognise as the first awaking 
glow of the moral aflfections of the child, demanding that spiritual 
food and support to them which the parent is authorized to give ; 
that training which they are then best qualified to receive. 

highly destmctive, as prematurely azciting the nervous system, and laying 
tiie foundation for many diseases. The physiological considerations upon 
which this is founded, I omit I shall only remark that this hot-bed forcing 
of the childish mind into premature action, produces mental feebleness in 
advancing years ; and in many cases it causes mental oddity and distortion ; 
just as the forcing a young tree to bear fruit before its maturity, stunts and 
dwarfs it No child should learn a letier of the cdphabd before seven years of age. 

People, then, will say. What shall we do with them ? Shall we give them 
no education till then t 

I say, there is an eduoaHon ^tLt dwarfs not the infant mind, but invigo- 
rates its powers and enlarges its calibre — the iraininff, that is, of (he moral 
faculties. At that time of life, parents are teachers of Qod appointed^ to thai 
end; and viva-voce moral teaching is worth ten times all tiie reading done be- 
fore that age by children even o£the most cultivated mental powers. This, 
I conceive, is answer enough to the objection. The parent will find the 
Ail)|eGt further carried oat in the text 
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Kor need the ^^ glory pass awaj/' if the paremt walk hiaiaelf 
in the faith of things Unseen and Eternal ; if the child be trained 
by him to walk in the ^^ light of heayen/' and ^ onder the shadow 
of the Almighty ;" if the Home be a sanctified temple and dwell- 
ing-place of Ood's presence and his teachings. Then, indeed, 
the eye of the child wonld in all things continue to see the " Glory 
of the Unseen God/' and not the external world alone be ^^appa- 
relled in celestial light ;" bat from youth to age the human being 
so trained would walk through life, canqpied by the light from 
that unspeakable glory ; crowned with a halo uid a radiance of 
moral beauty that we see in few at the present day. 

In few, — ^because, though some appreciate the yalue of giving 
Education to their children, and almost all feel the neeessity of 
supplying bodily Maintenance, yet very few seem to know that 
there is a Spititual faculty in man, that that faculty needs educa- 
tion, and that the Parent is the Teacher of that faculty appointed 
by God, with peculiar privileges, peculiar powers and abilities, 
unto that purpose adapted, which he can exercise, and no one eUe. 

Now, the child has a Conscience even from its birth, — just as 
it has mental and bodily powers that will enable it, where they 
are duly trained, to obtain a livelihood in mature years. The 
parent is counted cruel that does not so train these powers as to 
fulfil their end. What shall we say of him who trains tAem, but 
trains not the sense of Right and Wrong, or so perverts it by his 
own negligence that it is by the child neglected or despised? 
What but this, that, whether he intended it or no, he has sent out 
his child, — without an internal principle — to do evil; and sooner 
or later to fall upon that external law of God and man that for- 
bids evil by penalty and suffering? The man who permits his 
child to pass into life with a conscience not educated to the utmost 
of his power, that man prepares for his children countless miseries, 
— and the man who trains it, happiness to an untold extent. 

And he who trains them in the high and lofty truths that come 
from God's being, and teaches them in childhood to api»ropriatf 
these to themselves, to walk in and by thraa as moral principles, 
how much is he to be praised, coiifipared with the man who' either 
positively, by actual precept, or by example in his house, instructs 
his children that there is no moral principle or moral truth, but 
that all a man has to do is tp make the most of the world in a 
moderately selfish and sensual way ? Does not the one teach 
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monl troth, the other moral fklaehbod ? And has a parent any 
right thnt to eormpt the Spiritual Reason of his child more than 
he has a right to destroy his Body or his Mind ? 

Again, in reference to the Heart — half the miseries of life come 
from Selfishness, Sensuality, Self-will : haye the Parents of a 
feeble babe any more right to leaye the child unprotected from 
these, untaught and untrained in reference to these, than they 
have to permit the body to be devoured by wild beasts 7 

Let such persons look at a miserable Byron, — ^look how Selfish- 
ness, Sensuality, and Self-will tortured him through his whole 
life ; look, then, at the character and temper of his mother, and 
I think that it will be very manifest, that her teaching and ej^am- 
ple was such as to cherish all these, and that a different mother 
would have produced different results. And then, looking at the 
natural nobleness of temper that he seems to have had originally y 
it would appear that the infant, and the boy, and youth had a 
right to a direct training of the Affections which woidd haye pre- 
rented these things ; and that because he went forth with these 
untrained and untaught, therefore he spent his life in a fiery 
agony and storm of Self-will, and Sensuality, and Selfishness. 

So might I go on and show that each child has upon its parents 
the right and claim to a proper development and education of its 
moral powers ; and that no parent ever sends forth a child in this 
respect uneducated, without being the cause of great misery to it. 

But I think there is no further need or necessity of illustrating 
it any more. My first two propositions I consider all men will 
acknowledge — 1st, that ^^ children have, from the earliest years, 
Moral Faculties which require education ;'' and 2dly, ^^ that phy- 
sical maintenance, and physical training, and mental education, 
are not that Spiritual Education, but entirely distinet from ity so 
that one may he mentally educated to the very highest degree of 
cultivation, and have no 9piritual education at aU.'* 

This Moral Education, then, the child has the faculty for, 
.because he has a Moral Nature that requires and needs, yea, and 
yearns for it, and searches after it. And the man is not perfect 
as a man without it ; going forth into life without it, he goes forth 
halt, and maimed, and imperfect, as he would if he went forth 
with a limb of his body incapable, or a sense destroyed, or a 
mental faculty decayed. The child from earliest years has a 
Moral Nature capable of a peculiar moral education, which is dis- 
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tinct from mental education ; and the needs and nature of Mui's 
life and of Society demand that training to the fatore man from 
his parents. 

Kow, admitting these two primary assertions to be true, — ^that 
the child has moral faculties, and that thej require and need a 
peculiar training, — ^what shall be the Spiritual or Moral education 
the child has a right from the parents to claim ? 

Manifestly, the answer shall be, first, a proper training and 
development of the faculties themselves; such an education of the 
Moral Powers as shall strengthen, invigorate, establish them in 
due operation, correct their &ults, and supply their deficiencies ; 
this in reference to the faculties themselves. Secondly, in refer- 
ence to their action, the supplying them externally with the 
proper objects. 

We may compare these two ends of Spiritual education in this 
way : — With the body,-^the stomach, for instance, is the organ of 
digestion ; you can strengthen it, considered as an organ, as to 
its health, its tone, its action : — ^this will correspond to the one 
kind of education of the. Moral faculties. And then you can 
supply it with healthy and digestible food, in certain measures 
and after certain laws : — this supply of nutriment will correspond 
to the other. A Parent, then, we consider, is bound, first, to 
strengthen and develope the Moral Powers of his child; and, 
secondly, to supply those powers with suitable -Mid appropriate 
nutriment. 

With regard to the first obligation, is there a true doctrine of 
Man's Nature and Position, or is there not ? As there are ob- 
tain internal principles of physical being that belong to the 
nature of the dog, the horse, the elephant, which when you 
know, you know their nature and the way in which that nature 
works upon external things; is it so with man? Has he «i 
internal constitution, with internal faculties of Body luid Soul 
and Spirit, which are the same Internal Nature, corporeal, men- 
tal, and spiritual, in all men — ^in all to work in the same way 
upon the external world ? 

Surely, if this be so, the first duty of the parent is to appeal 
to that Internal Nature, — ^to manifest itj — to teach the solution 
of its various problems to the child, — and to trust for the proof 
to the nature itself. By the very fact that man has an Internal 
Nature, and that Nature is the same m all, there must be one. 
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and only one true doctcine of Nature and Position; and tbe 
highest and chiefest of all duties of the parent is to convey that 
doctrine to the child, and its solution of the various problems 
which to every one each part of that Nature suggests. 

For^ as I have remarked, most of the moral errors at present 
in vogue in the world arise from misinterpretation of facts and 
problems of our nature : and, indeed, when we look at the two- 
foldness of all. Moral facts, we find it, we may say, perfectly im- 
possible for a person w^oUy untaught to give a right solution of 
them. - 

For instance, heve is the '^ Conscience," as shown in the second 
book of this volume. There are two clear and equally distinct 
impressions naturally of it: the first, that it is fallible; the 
second, that it is infallible ; the one as strong as the other. It 
would seem that here is a very difficult problem. And, indeed, 
if you look at what it has resulted in, you find that to men un- 
taught in youth, the solution is generally by rejecting one or the 
other as untrue. And the practical result has been, in one class of 
persons, the making of the Iftculty a God, without .any reference 
to Jehovah, or his Law ; or, seeondly, the rejecting altogether 
the Conscience, and the denying its existence. The true solution 
being that deduced from revelation, as in tbe second book: ^^It 
IB fallible so fair as it is a faculty of the man, an eye seeing the 
light, an ear transmitting the voice ; but infallible so far as it is 
the Light of Crod's Word, so far as it is the voice of GK)d*s Spirit. 
Fallible and infallible ! When governed by the Law of God, 
habitually obeyed under tbe influence of the Holy Ghost, morally 
infallible ; — ^but outside these influences, fallible, and the more so 
from its very loftiness.'' Is not this problem one which is of our 
nature, — comes up to every man sooner or later, — ^is impossible 
almost to be solved without teaching, — and yet is absolutely 
needful to know? Surely, the fact that man has a Moral Na- 
ture that is one, implies (m« solution^ one teaching y and the need 
of that one teaching. 

Again, look at the Heart. The Scriptures tell us that the 
Heart is the source cf all evil. We feel this to be true : we feel 
it also to be the source of the highest moral good. Two contra- 
dictories, seemingly, again ; and, as in the other case, the source, 
ju a practical way, of much evil ; and yet both meeting in one, 

40 
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and both true, and reconciled only bj a true and high scriptural 
philosophy of our nature. 

But I may refer back to the antecedent pagee of this treatise, 
to manifest the truth I am now illustrating, — ^to show that our 
Nature is full of the hardest problems, the most contradictory, 
rising up of themselyes in all men, asxd solred only by a high 
Christian philosophy — the philosophy of Faith and Hope and 
Love — a philosophy that is one, because the Church is one, and 
Human Nature is one, and the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
one — and therefore is to be seen, more or less, in the Church, in 
all ages, as Her solution of the problems of our nature and situa- 
tion. In Augnstinus, the African, of the fourth century, in 
Chregory, the Roman, of the serenth, in the church of Egypt, of 
Constantinople, of Greece, of the whole world, in all ages and 
times, this one Ethics is everywhere visible. This the Christian 
view of Human Nature, I conceive, should be taught by every 
parent to every child. What is man's Nature ? what Conscience ? 
what Reason? how binding? how guiding? All the proper 
ethical knowledge that is necessary, could be taught within a 
small compass, and very -easily, even to the young, and i^ould 
make up a branch of education hitherto very little touched 
upon, — the " Doctrine of man's Nature- and Position." 

I conceive, then, that, as a part of the Spiritual Education for 
which all parents are responsible to their children, one of -the 
first requisites is this, to instruct them in the ^^ doctrine of their 
onm nature and pontion.'' 

And corresponding to this system of truths of man's nature, 
is the system of " truths of the nature of God," or the truths of 
revealed religion, which explain and illustrate the others, flfnd 
upon which all truly scientific elucidation of those others de- 
pends. So that would it seem that there is not a tuhjective truth 
of the nature of man,, that has not corresponding unto it some 
objective truth of revelation that illustrates, confirms, teaches it, 
and, being in this relation, sheds a fiood of light over it. Hence, 
in reference to man's Spiritual Being, the parent is bound to 
teach the truths of religion and Christianity in their fulness and 
completeness, as corresponding to and harmonizing with the Spi- 
ritual nature of the child. 

And so, for his moral nature, shall he supply him with high 
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and holy precepts and laws, which the child will feel and know 
to be in accordance with his Nature, its necessities and uses. 

But there is more than this : Mental or verbal teaching is not 
always moral teaching. To act npon a moral truth is to learn it 
— to eau»e to act is to teach ; — hence, the relation of the child to 
the parent in the Home, demands of. the parent, first, that his 
own life be holy and true. Moral teaching that is merely 
verbal will not do ; as for a parent in the Home to act is to teach. 
Ohildren are taught by actions : if holy, just, sober, true, honest, 
holiness, justice, sobriety, truth, honesty, are taught ; and so of 
the contrary. 

Thus children may be educated spiritually, by their parents 
first acting themselves, then causing them to act, upon principles 
of true morality; — <;ausing them to actfiret^ and then trusting 
that expanding mental powers and increasing experience will 
manifest the truth o&the principles. 

From this it follows that the Child has a claiip upon the Parent 
for sanctity in his own l\fe and sanctity in the Rome ; and not 
only for instruction, but also for guidance <md ffovemance in the 
ways of true morality. 

And then, if Baptism be not merely a sign of profession, but 
also a seal of the Covenant of Faith — a ^* means of grace," as 
the Church holds it, so that "by baptism we are members of 
Christ, children of Gt>d, inheritors of the kingdom of heaven," — 
if this be so, and the faith of parents can place the children in 
covenant with the Incarnate Word, through the Life-giving Spirit, 
then is the parent bound, by the Spiritual nature and wants of 
the child, to secure to it that blessing of being consecrated unto 
God in the " name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost;" and thereby unto them, as the Elect of God, 
assuring the teaching of God's providence, " so that all things 
shall work together for good to them;" assuring to them the 
Redeeming infiuences of the Son ; and the instruction and infiu- 
ence of the Holy and Infinite Spirit upon the spirit of the child ; 
the Spiritual teachings, too, of the Church of God, with all its 
ministries, from Angei and Archangel, Cherubim and Se- 
raphim, in heaven, downward unto the ministration of God's 
Church and ministers on earth. All these benefits is the parent 
botmd to procure for his ch^dren. And all these are consum- 
mated and completed through the parent's faith and vows, and by 
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the dedication solemnlj hj Baptism of the child onto God, — the 
bringing of it thus within the Church, the fold of God's Elect. 

But upon this point of Christian morality, having already, in a 
separate treatise more than once referred to, discussed this sub* 
ject, I shall direct my reader's attention to it, merely remarking 
that therein the right of the infant to baptism, and the effects of 
it in sanctifying the Home, are fully examined. 

Here, then, is the last right of children upon parents — ^the 
right of being dedicated to God by the formal act of their 
parents. And from it, how many consequences flow ! — ^the right 
that they should be trained up in His name and His word, — ^that 
his Law should be made the rule of their lives, — ^that the Written 
Word should be their study, — ^that the Home should be a Sanc- 
tified temple of God's presence and graces, and not a mere abid- 
ing-place to eat and drink in, but a temple, wherein father and 
mother shall be, as it were, ^^ priests and kings," sanctified 
teachers and sanctified governors of their household in Christ 
perpetually !' 

This is the last claim the Child has upon the Par^it ; and this 
claim is verified and established by all parts of the human nature 
of the child, which cry aloud for such a consecration; and are 
then, and then only, placed in their proper position towards man 
and God, when so dedicated, so united in covenant to the Eternal 
Son through the Eternal Spirit. This is the highest teaching 
to the Spiritual Nature, and the most complete and perfect edu- 
cation that its faculties and its necessities require and demand. 

And for them who have placed their children in this position, 
and then themselves have, through the sense of their responsi- 
bility and the grace of God aiding them, lived up to the require- 
ments of their position, — ^for them we have seen . the highest 
grace of the Christian Home to ensue, — the "living in Love." 
We have seen them, not by constraint nor compulsion, not by the 
interposition of any Human Law, but by disinterested Love and 
unselfish devotion, fulfillit^g alt duties, gladly and rejoicingly. 

And from this spirit of Love in parents, we have seen the 
spirit of affection and love arise on the part of the children. 
And we have seen that all legal thoughts of right on the one part 
and obligation on the other have ceased to have any influence — 
the affection of parents to children, and of children to parents, 
joyously and overflowingly fulfilling all duty, almost without 
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feeling it. So that here we have seen the truth that " Love is 
the fulfilling of the law ;" and all its duties are done through no 
external compulsion, but by that internal principle that makes 
them all, pleasures and springs of happy feeling. 

This, then, we count the perfection of the relation of parents 
to children and of children to parents, of wives to husbands and 
of husbands to wives — the perfection of the Christian Home : — 
that all within it be sanctified and duly dedicated unto God, and 
Uve up to the sum and completion of their profession — ^that is, 
live in Christian Love : the completion, not only of all happi- 
ness, but of all Christianity. . 

And this being done in the spirit of Christian Faith, we fear 
not that love, and honour, and reverence, and gratitude, and 
respect will flow forth naturally from the child unto the parent, 
— ^that children so educated will feel the truth and incumbency 
of the precept, " Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy Qod hath given 
thee." 

Our readers may then say, " But cannot parents and children, 
apart from* religion, live in a state of lovef ' 

Li respect of this we say, that the feeling is natural to the 
heart of man, a natural afiection, and so comes forth naturally 
from parent to child, and from child to parent : and so we do not 
deny but that natural afiection may exist in a very great degree ; 
but not to that degree "we have spoken of; never to that perfection. 

And that for this simple reason that our Nature, made in God's 
image, only obtiains its completion and perfection when in direct 
covenant with the Almighty Father, through his Son, the Media- 
tor, — and therefore directly taught and trained and formed by the 
Grace of his Holy Spirit.* 

With this remark we shall end this book, having brought the 
duties of the Home upward, until we have seen in it, as in all 
else that concerns Man's Nature, that duty is perfected by reli- 
gion, and Nature is crowned by Grace*. •• 
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CHAPTER L 



Argaments upon the Will generally mere thorny qnibbles. — ^The opinion •f 
Milton to this effect. — Censure upon iti harshness. — ^The opiniofx of Bishop 
Beveridge, — The sentiments of Hooker as to the Will of God and the 
nature of His Decrees* — St. Augustine, his character and temper. — Two 
ideas held by him to be connected, Qraoe and Predestination. — ^Theee 
are not so connected naturally. — ^Evil consequences on both sides of taking 
it to be so, — The Theological Controversy waived. — ^The Will discussed as 
a faculty of our nature. 

Ik the works of Thomas Aquinas, there occurs an argument to 
prove that God has a body, — ^is, in other words, material, which 
the great Schoolman states gravely, and then as gravely refutes. 

It is from a passage in the book of Job, which reads thus : 
'^ Canst thou by searching find out Gt)d ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty to p^ection ? He is as high as heaven, what 
canst thou do ? Deeper than hell ; what canst thou know ? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 



Therefore, says the ingenious fool whom Thomas refutes, '^ God 
has lengthy breadth^ and thichne9%y (depth or height,) — these are 
expressly attributed to him in the passage of Job, — ^but those are 
the three dimensions of body ; God then has the dimensions of 
body! — therefore, God is body!** 

Whatever one may say about the argument ajbove given, we 
must admit that it is a most ingenious absurdity; so absurd, 
indeed, that its very folly makes it startling: and yet no one 
would give any weight to it ; it is merely verbal, a knot of words 
that expresses nothing. 

* The quotation is firom the Vulgate. 
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Such, we humbly conceive, and we have bought our knowledge 
by dear experience, is the staple of almost all books upon the 
Will that we have read — ^ingenious absurdities, startling paradoxes, 
knotted words that bind not nor define the realities, definitions 
gravely laid down, that, like conjurors' magic boxes, hold secretly 
all consequences afterwurds drawn from them,-^^uitless ears that 
seem full, and yield no fruit, and are yet always seeming-ready 
for threshing. Such are the disputes upon the Will as we have 
seen them managed, and we believe that the man who has had 
the most of such discussions, that man will the most see the fmit- 
lessness of diem on the one side and on the other. With all due 
respect to the illustrious dead, in this quality of a fruitless and 
thorny verbal logic, the urgumentations for *^ Free-will,*** and 
those for ^^ Slave-will,"t are upon a par, — ^the one about as un- 
satisfactory as the other. 

Such had been the efiect of them upon many of the greatest, 
and soberest, and most judicious of men. Such, too, was the 
effect upon one, who, although certainly great, was as certainly 
neither sober nor judicious, but fiercely fanatical, and injudicious 
in the highest degree: we mean John Milton. He places his 
demons in hell, arguing upon these themes: 

, ** Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thought more elevate, and reasoned fai^ 
Of Proyidence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixed Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute. 
And foond no end, in wandering maies lost." 

Hiis, then, is the opinion upon this matter of the great poet 
who, in his younger days, had been most conversant with these 
argumentations ; that Uiey tare lost in such labyrinths that no clue 
is to be found ; that they are so difficult, so unsuitable to the calm- 
ness of Christian faith, that only in the evil angels 

" Late fallen, and weltering on their bed of fire," 

oould be found intellect enough, and fieree restlessness enough, 
to discuss these subjects. In the opinion of John Milton, fallen 
angels in Pandemonium are the only fit and proper disputants 
upon the Calvinistic and Arminian controversy ! We excuse not 
Milton for this strange poetic license. We only point it out as 

* " laberam Arbitrinm." — j^ t i f i m if. 

t '* SsmoB Arbitriom."— JMAir m^ Caiom. 
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the expression, in a very strong way, of a very fixed opinion, by 
a man of great genius, as to the peculiar nature and tendency 
of this class of disputes. 

And if the reader please, we shall put it into plain, unimagina- 
tive prose, that Milton had come deliberately to the opinion, — that 
to contemplate the Almighty Father solely as a Being of Infinite 
Power, is to involve and entangle our minds in the most compli-. 
cated questions, to produce in us, as regards ourselves, the temper 
of despair,-^as regards our neighbours, that of unyielding and 
unsympathizing harshness. Such might be the meaning drawn 
from this Miltonic parable, when we soften down the hatred and 
scorn" for this Controversy that manifestly was the motive for 
such an extraordinary procedure. For surely, whatever Calvin, 
and Luther, and Erasmus, and the Dort divines, and the Armi- 
nians had done, they had not deserved this, that the angry theo- 
logical poet should give a synopsis and simimary of their opinions 
on both sides, and then set them forth as subjects of debate for 
the devils in Hell ! However, while we protest most fervently 
against the spirit of this passage of Milton, we cite it here as 
strong evidence of the matured opinion bf that great mind, as to 
the fruitlessness of this harsh controversy. 

The same impression is made upon Bishop Beveridge of the 
incompetency of the human mind to deal with such subjects. In 
his Commentary upon the Articles of the English Church, he 
ejqpresses himself thus : 

" A cockle-fish may as well crowd the ocean into its narrow 
shell, as vain man ever comprehend the Decrees- of God. And 
hence it is that, both in public and private, I have still endea- 
voured to shun discourses upon this subject ; and now that I am 
unavoidably fallen upon it, I shall speak as little as I possibly 
can unto it.'** 

But that Intellect, the greatest perhaps in the English church, 
who, by the judgment of all modest and sober men, has earned 
the title of the "judicious Hooker," — ^he has expressed himself, 
perhaps, more fully than any upon the inutility of bringing into 
logical and mental examination, the subject of the Will of the 
Infinite and Eternal God : — 

" All things, therefore, do work after a sort according to Law, 

* Beveridge on the Sdventeenth Article. 
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wh^r^f some saperior, unto whom they are subject, is author, 
only the works and operations of God have Him for their worker, 
and for the law whereby they are tor ought. The Being of Q-od 
is a kind of Law to his working. * * * [Our purpose] is 
only to touch upon such operations [of God] as have their begin- 
ning and being by a voluntary purpose wherewith God hath 
eternally decreed when and how they shall be, which eternal de- 
cree is that we term ^ eternal law.'* 

^^ Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most EQgh, whom although to know be 
life, and joy to make mention of his name, yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know him not indeed as he is^ 
neither can know him ; and our safest eloquence concerning him 
is our silence, when we confess without confession that his glory 
is inexplicable, his greatness above our capacity and reach. He 
is above, and we upon earth, therefore it behooveth our words to 
be wary and few."* 

Such are the resolutions of Hooker : 1. God's decrees are the 
eternal laws of His Nature — Justice, Holiness, Wisdom, Truth. 
Aught, then, unjust, unholy, untrue, cannot be attributed to 
God. 

2. The finite mind of man cannot comprehend the Infinite by 
reasoning ; and therefore we should not systematize, argue, or 
reason, but trust in Him, with faith, and fixedly distrust our- 
selves and our reasoning concerning His action, knowing that of 
his Secret Decrees we can neither by argument nor system attain 
any knowledge, save only that they are not against the eternal 
laws of his being, holiness, justice, truth, and mercy. 

This seems the doctrine of Hooker, as it is manifestly that of 
the English church. 

That God has Secret Decrees, the determinations of His Will 
which were made in the bosom of his Infinity, when no external 
creation existed, and only the Infinite Father dwelt alone with 
the Eternal Word and the Eternal Wisdom, — this we must ac- 
knowledge. And our business, then, is to bow before Him in 
adoration — to know that of these we can know nothing, save that 
they are not contrary to those laws of his being that he has 
revealed to us ; and, secondly, to be assured, Aat by no logical 

* Hooker, vol. i. p. 156-7. 
41 
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sjstematuing can we reach to a compreliensioB or a knowledge 
of them. 

We must not argue and reason and systematize, and frame out 
schemes and plans of this ineffable action of the Eternal, that 
took place before matter and time had any existence, — as Ed- 
wards, or Hopkins, or Beza, or Calvin ; although, indeed, this 
controversy, dated, as it usually is, from Calvin, goes far higher 
up the streiun of time. Higher far than Calvin are we to seek 
the origin of this (Controversy, in the works of St. Augustine, a 
Christian father of the fifth century, and unquestionably one at 
the greatest and holiest men of the church, as well as a man of 
immense genius and ability. He was the first to introduce into 
the Church the peculiar views at present called Calvinistic. 

And much as we revere the memory of Augustine, we must 
say, that we think that in bringing into Christianity the Stoic 
doctrine of Fate, and the logical and verbal debatings by whidi 
it has been sustained, he inflicted a grievous wound upon the 
simplicity of the GospeL Far better would it have been fully to 
confess God's almighty power and man's feebleness of mind — ^to 
think that there are mysteries above our reach, — and to refrain 
from the vain attempt, by logical and verbal arguing, to shape 
out a system of action for the Inscrutable and Ineffable Jehovah. 

In fact, there are in the works of St. Augustine, to be found 
united together in close connection, two ideas : the idea pf Original 
Sin and Grace, a true and real Christian idea ; and another idea, 
the pagan one of Doom, or Fate. These two are so joined in Ms 
mind, by his natural fervour, that one seems to him the logical con- 
sequence of the other. And even to this day, such is the influence, 
at 'the end of fourteen centuries, of that great mind, that to many, 
these two ideas seem absolutely connected, so that one must infer 
the other, — ^when they are, in reality, whoUy separate. Men can- 
not conceive how the doctrine of Original Sin and Grace can be 
held without holding Predestination, or how Predestination can 
be held without holding Grace; whereas, as I have said, the 
ideas are not in any way nattprally united : as may be seen from 
two examples. Mohammed, the Pharisees, ike Stoics, IKderot 
the French infidel, all these held most distinctly the doctrine of 
Absolute Fate ; and yet no one will say that any of them ap- 
proach at all to the doctrines of the Grace of God and the 
Inability of man. And, on the other hand, before the time of 
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St. Augustine, the Ancient Church universally proclaimed the 
doctrines of man's fall and the all-sufficing power of Grace ; and 
jet there is no trace of the doctrine of fate among them. And 
the Church in America, at the present day, says distinctly that 
without Grace no man can do any thing pleasing in the sight of 
God, and yet distinctly reprohates the fatalistic doctrine. 

But in the mind of St. Augustine, the two ideas dwelt together. 
Penetrated to his inmost soul with the idea of man's fallen state, 
his inability of himself ta do any good,. or in thought, word, or 
deed to satisfy the just demands of the law of God, we see the 
stem will that could have swayed the sceptre of the Boman 
empire— the lofty mind that soars to the most empyrean heights 
of mental science^-*the great heart so oyerfl<»iring with love, — all 
tiiis nature bowed before the throne of God, eonfe^ing its own 
unworthiness, its i&ability to do aught of good, its guiltiness, its 
deservingness of condemnation before the pure and. holy bar of 
Infinite Justice. And thep, as the counterpart of this, is seen 
his eonyiction of the mercy^ of God in Christ-^his feeling of the 
all-sufficient and iJmighty influences of the Grace pf God through 
Jesus Christ. 

No greater, no more glorious sight has Christianity ever seen, 
.than. the great Augustine,"*^ bowing before the throne of God, 
Mid under these convictions crying out, "Not myself, but thee, 
my God — not my power, but thine, Infinite and Eternal 
Father — ^not my merit, but thy death and thy love by me unde- 
served, Eternal Son, the Word Incarnate— not my ability, or 
my purity, or ipy merit, but thy Grace, Almighty Spirit ; proceed- 
ing from the Father, endued then with his omnipyotence ; sent by 
the Son, conveying then his love and his pardcm — ttot myself, 
then, the creature of clay and the dust, but thee, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost — Creator, Saviour, and sole Sanctifier of Man !" 
Such are the feelings wherewith, throughout the works of this 
great saint, the doctrines of Grace and Original Sin, practically 
held by him, abide upon his mind and find vent from his heart. 

Such are and such ought to be the feelings of every true Chris- 
tian who holds these doctrines, without any reference to Absolute 

* See ihroaghout the Confessions of St. Augustine : a book that perhaps 
has been never equalled for true Christian feeling, and which every one that 
desires to know the true spirit of the Gk)spel should read. There are several 
English translations of it 
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Predestination at all. The two doctrines, in fact, are entirely and 
eompletely distinct. Only in the ardent mind of Augustine were 
they united, by the fact that he held them both. 

For, alas ! the Stoic doctrine of Kecessity, or Doom, or Fate, — 
the doctrine that sees power as the sole attribute of God, and 
considers his sole act to be the issuing of infinite and uncontrolled 
decrees, — this idea, familiarized to the mind of Augustine from 
his previous philosophic studies, offered apparently an easy solu- 
tion for the mysteries Qf Grace, seemed to honour the Almighty 
sovereign of the uniyerse, and to be a ready answer to all gain- 
sayers, a ready means of accounting for all mysteries of external 
nature, and of providence, as well as for all the dark problems 
of man's nature and position; and so it was too readily adopted. 
The fervent genius and glowing heart of Augustine thus united 
two ideas wholly incongruous — the Christian idea of Almighty 
and AU-suffioing Ghrace, and the Stoic idea of Fate uncontrolled 
and irresistible, predestinating all things by an absolute doom. 

From that time, in the apprehension of the ordinary mass of 
Christians, such is the far-descended power of one great soul 
even in its mistakes, it has been found almost impossible to sepa- 
rate these two ideas. Most probably it may take place even with 
this very book, that many who read it and see that it upholds so 
strongly the doctrine of the guiltiness of man before God, and 
the All-sufficiency of Grace, may wonder that the other idea they 
think to belong to it, that of Fatalistic Predestination, is so strongly 
rejected. Nay, perhaps, they may Jbe inclined to accuse me of 
inconsistency in accepting the one (^octriAe, and rejecting the 
other. 

Let them know then, that for the facts of Creation, of Provi- 
dence, of Grace, I seek not the solution in the Pagan doctrine 
of Doom, but in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. God 
governs not the world by Doom, executes not his decrees by the 
rigid machinery of an iron Fate, but by the Word, a personal, 
ever-present being, proceeding from the bosom of the Father; 
God /row God, Light /rom Light, very God from very God; con- 
substantial, coetemal, coequal with, the Father. He is the 
governing power in this world, HE, and not an impersonal, unin- 
telligent, mechanical Doom ; a present God He is, and a present 
King. If I believe in Stoic Doom, I more or less deny the 
government of the Word, the personal and present agent of the 
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purposes and decrees of the Almighty. K, on the other htmd, I 
fully conceive and apprehend the Christian doctrine of the Word, 
I must cast aside the idea that a predestination system is to this 
world the executor of G(Jd*8 will. One idea destroys the other. 
I cannot hold them both. I therefore hold to the peculiarly 
Christian doctrine, and reject that taken by St. Augustine from 
the Stoics. 

Again, if the way wherein our thoughts are subdued unto 
Christ, be conceived to be by the infinite power of the Almighty 
crushing them into conformity with his will by an overwhelming 
force, this is one idea, — ^a solution for the problem which cuts 
the knot instead of untying it. And manifestly by this there is 
no agent can interfere between our thoughts and the power of 
the Infinite Decree. It is the agent that subdues the soul. Here 
then again, the idea of Doom id substituted for the Christian idea. 
The Christian idea is, that a personal being) the Sbly Spirit, the 
Lord, (that is Jehovah,) proceeding from the bosom of the Father, 
as God from God, and receiving from the Son Life and Light for 
men, that he, the Love of the Father, the Free Gift of the Son, 
the Spirit of grace undeserved, and all-embracing, is the agent 
that works upon our thoughts and turns them to God. HE and 
not Doom. ^ If I hold, then, in its fulness, the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and His o£Bce with regard to men, I cannot hold that 
other predestination doctrin«« If I should hold that doctrine 
of Doom, I make the Spirit of God, — if I admit His existence, — 
a subordinate agent working in consequence of the decree^ 
and only its instrument, and therefore, I am, by my very doctrine, 
tempted to deny that he is God of God. In the mystery of the 
Trinity, as I have said, not in any pagan philosophy of fatalism, 
b to be sought the solution of the problems of Grace. Happy 
had the church been if Augustine had never united these two 
ideas together, so discordant as they are, in their sources, in 
their effects upon the mind and temper of man> and in their con- 
sequences. 

H24>py, too, for modem Christianity, had men been content 
with the humble and calm views of Hooker, as given a few pages 
back, but, in both cases, so far from taking this moderate view, 
they attempted to systematize the admitted facts of God*s om- 
nipotence and of man's subjection, into a rigorous logical theory, 
and thereby, as the natural consequence of the system, thejf 
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changed the Almighty and Omnipresent ^^ Father of MercieB,'* 
into a Lord of rigorous and unbending destiny, predestinating 
to heaven and reprobating to hell independently of all the laws 
of his own being, save that of almighty power. The external 
world, the great school of Probation, whereby, in itsvarions forma> 
man is taught by a living and present God, they made a machine 
driven by an eternal Fate, and man so crushed within its wheels, 
as to be externally bound by infraiigible diains, and intemaUy 
driven by an irresistible Will, not his own. This is the issue of 
the argument for " Slave-will.*' 

And then the opponents x>f this fatalistic system, in attacking 
it, argued just as unfairly upon the other side. Instead of 
abstaining from the attempt to measure the Infinite by the Finite, 
to systematize by man's puny reasoning, the power and the acts 
of the Eternal God ; they, too, had their sgBtem hy which God 
made the world ; their rea9on% why he did every thing; they, too, 
could penetrate into the motives upon which^ before time was, he 
decreed ; and ^* being His counseUors, they had instructed HisL" 
And so the end of the one system, as well as the other, came to 
be false philosophy with reference to the Being and Attributes of 
God, the uses of the external world, and the nature of man ; and 
presumptuous dogmatism flying away firom all living faith into 
absurd and unpractical speculation.'*' 

* The author will, perhaps, be asked, what there is in your own doctxiiie, 
seeing you count one scheme to be harsh and unsuitable to the doctriiies of 
the Gospel, and the other, that of Predestination upon foresight of good works, 
to be preenmptoous and evil in its tendenciesi — ^what then b your scheme! 

I answer, that which I think to be the doctrine of the standard of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, to which I belong. That is 
the doctrine of Original Sm and Grace, upon which, as I have dwelt upon 
them so plainly I need not enlarge. In reference to the Decrees of God, ths 
doctrine of Hooker, that we cannot know any thing of themi only that they 
arCy and that they are not against the revelations of His nature that he has 
given us. And with regard to the Election^ that every man in this world who 
is within the church of God, in the visible covenant, he is Elect, predestinated 
to those privileges, to an opportunity that is, of all the means of grace, and 
therefore bound " to make his cabling and Election sure." Upon this last 
point I would refer my readers to Faber on the doctrine of Election. 

I think ihat the Church is not Calvinist, much less is it Arminian : — upon 
Grace and Original Sin, Her doctrine is that of St Augustine ; upon the 
decrees of Gk>d and the nature of Election, that of the (hreek church ; and 
upon the whole subject, her desire is due reverence and freedom from the 
bondagie of systematizing dogmatists. 
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How nmch better than C&lyuiifitio or Arminian eontroversialism 
ft is t6 Bay, wiik Hookeir aad Beveridge, that *^ His Decrees are 
lecret and infinite, and therefore by no exercise of mental power 
m ns to be ascertained or expounded — and that they are accord- 
bg to the nnchangeable laws of his being, mercy, goodness, 
truth, and therefore only by living faith to be contemplated and 
believed in !'* — How much better to impute no evil to God, no 
good to ourselves, but to bow before him in silent adoration and 
acquiescence in his Will ! 

The reader, then, may consider that we purpose not to take 
either the one side or the other of these thorny questions. The 
above resolution of Hooker's is all we shall give upon the point — 
a resolution which excludes the one side as well as the other. 
Calvinistic and Arminian controversies we meddle not with, as, 
upon the grounds taken, being profitless and idle. The practical 
truths of God's Power and of Man's Freedom'*' we shall not be 
slow to argue and expound in a practical way ; but these other 
thorny verbal argumentations we shaH, we hope, ever eschew. 

But although a subject may have been abused, still this is no 
argument against its rational discussion. Although Oalvinists or 
their opponents have talked nonsense about the Human Will, 
that is no reason why the subject should be neglected — no reason 
why it cannot be treated rationally. And, indeed, that persons 
have falsely and foolishly disoussed any subject, especially if it 
be of the importanee of this one, is a very strong reason why it 
should be set in a true and sober light before men. This subject, 
therefore, of the Will of man, we shall take the liberty of rescu- 
ing from the position it hitherto has had as a part of Theology, 
and vindicating unto it its own proper place in Philosophy — an 
element, and a most important one, in the Philosophy of Human 
Nature, which is Ethics. We shall, therefore, as I have said, 
omit all consideration of the will of God and hi$ deeree$f as be- 
longing to Theology, contenting ourselves with the resolution of 
Hooker that we have given upon this point, and hoping that it 
will content our readers. But, in the ensuing chapter, we shall 

* A very important distinotion most be noted here. The Will is the 
facoltj of freedom, whose function it is to act freely — in that sense the will 
UJree, The question of fact, " How far it is actually capable of acting in 
the race or in any individual/' is a different one. The eye is the or^an of 
•ight—HUid yet I may ^ blind. But of this more further on. 
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examine the Will of man, as a faculty of his heing, and a most 
important one, — ^in fact, one of the highest of hifl moral natore. 
This shall be the subject of our next chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 



Definitions of the Will : Three f^Ten.— ObJeotionB answered.— Logical and 
Real Examination of the sopldsBi, " The Will is determined by Motayes, 
and therefore is not free." — Motives are pf two kinds: Spiritual and 
Temporal. — The first frees the Will ; the last-mentioned enslaves it — ^Two 
Powers that combine in every Human Action : the Will of the Man, and 
the Effect of Circumstance. — ^From this fact, a new ground taken upon the 
subject of the Will. 

OuB -readers wiU remember that in the last chapta* we an- 
nounced onr intei^tion, as far as possible, to keep clear of the 
Theological questions upon the Will of God, and confine ourselves 
to the examination of the Human Will as a faculty of man's nature. 
In conformitj with thi^ intention, we ask. What is the WiU? 
'^ It is the internal power of self-guidance in reference to action." 
This is one definition. — ^Another, and a very good one," is that of 
the Qreek church universally — ^that " the Will is the faculty of 
Autezousia, or Self-Power.*' — A third is, that "the Will is the 
faculty of voluntary choice in man." 

One may say, " K these definitions be true, there is no further 
need of dispute, for they all take for granted and imply the Free- 
dom of the Will." " And so," we say, " they do." The ques- 
tion is not to be decided verbally, at all, but actuaUy — ^by the 
experience of Human Nature. And we say to each of our 
readers to decide it so. Let a man read the definitions of the 
Will, and see whether there be in him — in his nature, that is — a 
power answering to them. If he finds in himself existing "an 
internal power of self-guidance in reference to action" — " a fa- 
culty of self-power"— or " a faculty of voluntary choice, whereby 
he can choose to do or not to do," — ^ifhe experience this in his own 
nature ; — ^and if this be the universal experience of man in gene- 
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raly — all logic and all BjstemB to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the definitions above given are true. 

Let us see what these imply. First, that the power is internal, 
proceeding from the inward nature of the man — ^therein origin- 
ating, in the inward facility, and not from external circom- 
stances: in other words, a part and faculty of the Spiritual 
Nature of the man. 

Secondly, " self-guiding"— the power, that is, of guiding the 
^^ Self" — the person— the man. This implies three things : first, 
the possibility of choice between one act and another ; secondly, 
the power of determining, or making permanent in the Will, that 
choice ; and thirdly, the ability, more or few, to carry out into 
action that choice and that determination. 

If a man tell us that he has felt no internal power of choice, 
of decision, of action, — we say, " Very weU ; it is possible in 
extraordinary cases of malformation of mind," — and We do not 
intermeddle with him, any more than, in writing a treatise upon 
light and colours, we should with a man bom blind. But the 
mass of men, in all ages, have, in language and in fact, acknow- 
ledged a power internal, that is not Conscience or Afiection or 
Reason, to which these qualities belong, and which they have 
called the Will. All, therefore, we can do, is to describe it-^to 
ask our readers to look within, and if they see it there, as they 
shall do, to go on with us to ezamcdne it practically, aiMl practi- 
cally to apply the doctrine to their own moral culture. The full 
proof of the facts of this science, as we have before said, is the 
self-knowledge of the reader ; and the writer who truly describes 
the facts of nature so that his readers can recognise and confess 
their truth, and who then applies them to practical purposes, — he 
is right, and not the best ai^er and debater. It is too late in the 
day to fill books with such babillations as have been perpetrated 
in reference to tins' subject of the Will. If a man have felt no 
such internal power, we pity him : if, more than this, he prove, 
or try to prove that no one else has, we leave him to the enjoy- 
ment of his ingenuity — and say no more about iti 

Of like character are such other asseverations as this : '^ I ac- 
knowledge a Will to exist, but the Will is not free." That is, 
the man acknowledges a Will that is not a Will — for the v6ry 
notion of Will implies freedom, in faculty, at least, and function. 

42 
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The very idea of a Will, the ver j meuiing of' the word, is, that 
it is the faculty whose functioQ is freedom. 

^^ He doubts whether the idea of a Will implies freedom ; nay, 
he proves the WiU notfree^ but Slave." 

And this is his argnment : ^^ The Will is determined by mo- 
tives'' — '^it does not then determine itself, but is determined" — 
" therefore it is not free." 

This is the famous argum^it for Slave-Will, a mere verbal 
catch, and nothing more. However, in order that our readers 
may see it to be so^ we shall put it in the shape of a regular 
syllogism : — 

Major premise : ^^ The Will is determined by motives." 

Minor premise : Whatever is determined, does not determine 
itself. 

Conclusion : Therefore — The Will does not determine itself. 

As the logicians say, ^^Nego minorem," I deny the minor 
premise to be true. What proof is there that wbateyer is deter- 
mined does not determine itself? 

Another syllogism : — 

Major : ^' That which is determined is passive." 

Minor : ^^ That which is passive does not determine itself." 

Conclusion: Therefore — That which is determined, does not 
determine itself. 

A syllogism JEeklse through a double Middle T^rm* That which 
is passive is the verb ^^is determined," in the first premise; and 
in the second it is real, a thing ; — the middle term in the mijor 
is verbal — in the minor, real: the conclusion, then, is incon- 
sequent — ^it does not follow. So it seems this great argument is 
merely verbal; a sophism, which proves the Will, the faculty 
of our being, to be poinvcy because a verb in a sentence put 
together by the writer is a passive verb ! The same may be seen 
by multitudes of other arguments constructed upon the same 
model : e. g. from the premise, '^ John is loved," you can prove 
^^ that he does not love himself;" from the sentence, ^^ This VMUd 
is slain," that ^^ he has not slain himself;" and so on, through as 
many false argumentations upon the false model as are required. 

In reality, that " the WiU is determined by motive," does not 
exclude it from being ^^ self-determined :" being so, it still comes 
under the assertion, "it is determined." 

All Motives are divided into two classes : the External and 
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the InternaK All that come from the outward, physical world, 
and work upon us through our seiiBes, are External. Those that 
come from our internal and Spiritual nature — from the Con- 
science, the Spiritual Reason, the Affections, — ^these are Inter- 
nal. The first enslaye the man ; they bind his Will in an obe- 
dience to the things of Time and Sense ; thej make outward, 
material and corporeal objects to have the dominion over him. 
His Will, determined by this class of motiyep, then, is $o far 
enslaved, not free. Again : Internal motives — those that come 
from our Spiritual nature and from the Spiritual world — these 
are internal ; they do not enslave the Will f— they free it. He, 
for instance, that is determined by his Conscience to go in the 
right path, against the temptation to go in, the wrong,^ie feels 
that, in the one case, determined by one motive^ he is free ; in the 
other, determined by it, he would be a slave. So in matters of 
Reason : walking by die rule and law of Moral Principle, deter- 
mined by it as ft motive, he is free ; led against it by any motive, 
he is a slave. And so with respect to the Affections : to be led 
by them is to be free ; to be led by Sensuality, or Self-will, or 
Selfishness, is to be enslaved."*^ This is ihe truth upon the sub- 
ject of Determination of the Will by Motive. One class of 
motives enslaves the Will; the other frees it. How accordant 
it is, both in nature and in philosophy, to the truth of our 
Saviour's words, " K the Son make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed,"t every one can see; as also how distinctly it agrees 
with the nature of Motive and of the Will. 

What, then, id the use of ehtangUng verbally the mihd of 
uneducated men in such sophisms as that which I have iJbove 
examined, and of i^ally supposing all Motives to be external, 
and the Will not to be a faculty, but a mere machine for motives, — 
a water-wheel, whereupon these are poured from without, and 
which thereby goes ? 

But, although men may not be able to answer these sophisms 
or logiciancr enough to put their finger on the unsound part of the 
argument, they altaays act and altoajfi have acted as beings that 
have in their nature a faculty whose function is Freedom. Nay, 

* The Sensual and th^ Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compolsion. 

Coleridge. * 

t John yiii. 26. ' 
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the very upholders of these arguments — even they act as if their 
own reasoning were false. No Necessitarian ever yet acted con- 
sistently with his scheme. Their actions show that the scheme 
is verbal merely, and not real. We shall, therefore, pass by and ' 
neglect as frivolous such argumentations, and go <m according to 
our own consciousness of Human Nature, and our knowledge or 
penetration into that of the race, describing the moral powers, 
and leaving the proofs to our reader's knowledge of himself; and 
then ur^g moral action and moral culture upon these truths, 
instead of fruitless speculation and dry verbal paradox. . 

We ask, then, any individual, — ^we suppose the one who now 
has this page open before him,-^to consider this illustration we 
are about to give. 

My reader, then, has arrived at a certain point and period of 
life, that he calls now, in reference to Time and events past, and 
HBRB, in reference to place. In reference to Time, a certain 
definite series of events has happened, through which he has 
passed; and his present point in the- series he calls ^^Now," or 
the ^^ present time." In reference to Space, his course, from 
beginning to end, might be traced exactly upon the globe ; and 
the present point he calls hbrb. The result, then, of his course 
in Space and in Time, is that ^^Now the man is hbre." What, 
then, has produced this result 7 What forces have brought him 
so liar that now he is herb 7 

Let him consider, and he shall find that his course hitherto is 
naturally and aptly described as a voyage— the man, as a vessel 
that started upon the voyage of life, and has got so far. What, then, 
has brought the vessel so far on its course? Two forces only — 
the internal power that is within the vessel — the external force 
without: the combination, or rather the resultant* of these two, 
is that which brings all vessels thus far. So it is with the- man : 
two forces he shaU recognise to have brought him so far as he 
has come on his voyage — the force of external circumstances and 
the force of internal power. And never has there be^n a life in 
the course of which up to any given point the two forces do not 
unite. External circumstances, in their result, ate modified by 

* The '' Refloltant," in Statics, is that force whioh " results/' in directioii 
and amount, from the combined action of two others upon, the same body at 
the same time. 
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the internal power : and it is modified bj external circumstances. 
The course of the vessel is shaped by the two powers combined. 

N0W9 by looking at the matter in this way, the individual shall 
see that, in each act of life, these two powers — ^the internal afid 
the external — both exist : the Wifl is never so weak in any man 
that it does not modify the effect of the external influences ; nor 
is it, again, so strong in any, that by its force, exclusively and 
. entirely, the man's course is guided. The external force and the 
inward power exist together in bringing to an issue all actions. 
The sternest and strongest Human Will never was so potent as 
to annihilate the influence of circuipstances, so that this last 
force should become nothing : and the most crushing force of 
circumstances never did nor could reduce to nothing the effect 
on action of the internal power; but both, in degrees that vary 
much in relative power, exist in each act of man's life. 

As a practical matter of tibe consciousness of all men, they 
know and feel the internal force to exist : the external force also 
to show itself in each action, in all actions ; and that neither in 
the course of the whole life, nor yet in any one single action, 
does this twofoldness cease to exist, or one of the forces become 
all and the other become nothing. 

Now, before we go further, it is worth while to see how para- 
dox upon this matter arises. The Fatalist supposes Circum- 
stance to bind man in with an irresistible chain, so that all 
actions are predoomed by an eternal fate. Is not this to exag- 
gerate the one force, to suppose it irresistible, and to suppose the 
other to coine to nothing, — a mere theory that each one's own 
experience can assure him to be false ? For each one in each 
circumstance feels the two powers, and knows that the one, as 
well as the other, ever exists. Because things are to be touched, 
have I no sense of touch ? Because things visible are to be seen, 
have I no sight ? Because there is a power without me, which 
can and does act upon me in a degree which I cannot measure, 
have I no power within ? 

And, on the other hand^ there are some men who eke out an 
Atheistic philosophy by an argument for what they call "Free- 
will," but which, in all senses and meanings of the word, is not 
'* Free-will," but " Self omnipotence." They first take it for 
granted that mere physical laws embrace all action ; and then that ^ 
by his internal power man can modify, as he likes^ all these laws. 
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And 80 man is wholly and entirely free, no external power upon 
him, his inward power is lord of all. That is, that intemaUj he 
has an mteUigent power which meets nothing from without but 
unintelligent phy%ical Idwi, and so is entirely without control. 

So might the dove, that by chance had fallen into the grosser 
element of water, and found it to obstruct its flight upon rising 
into the thinner fluid of air, imagine that all resistance was gone ; 
or that the more it was diminished the more progress it would 
make.* Whereas, for all external resistance to vanish entirely, 
would be for all its inner power to be rendered wholly unable. Just 
80 it is with these men, ih^j imagine away the outward Intelli- 
gent Power that bears upon man through what we call ^^ circum- 
stance,'* and think in this of freedom! If this dream wer« 
realized, their ^^ Will," would be as the doves' wings, idly fluttering 
in vacuum, unable and useless. 

And th^ dreun of an internal Will, with no external Will 
modifying it, this is just as vain a paradox as that of the Fatal- 
ists ; just as vain, for the same* consciousness that tells me and all 
men of an inward power, the Will, that can modify all external 
circumstances, that same knowledge of myself and of tiie world shall 
tell me of an external power working through what I call circum- 
stances that sh^ modify the result of my action. 

The so-called arguments or verbal riddles, that deny, the one 
the internal power, the other the external power,— -occupy, in 
some books a great space, with us they shall take up none. The 
evidence that I have for the internal power, the Will, that tome 
evidence, I have in my own experience, and in that of all men, 
for the external power that tkcts upon me through the ^^ Oircum.- 
stanoe." 

And my course of life, bol^ in itself as a whole, and in each 
act of it singly, is a resultant of these two powers, varied in 
force, it may be, but still existent each of them in each event, 
and in the whole result, or entire sum total of my life. I tiiink 
the experience of each considerate man, apart from prejudice or 
system, will show him that this is true ; and that it is not only in 



* This illastration is taken from a well-known, but not well-understood 
German writer. I use it because as an illustration it suits my purpose 
admirably. And I mention it lest some censorious person skoold bring a 
charge of pla^Arism. 
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accordance with his own experience, bat with the nature of power 
and of action. 

And 80 the two powers being established, the matter of dis- 
cussion is changed from the old ground — ^which was, whether the 
Will was self-omnipotent entirely, or entirely a slave to circum- 
stances — to a^ew ground, which, instead of denying one force or 
the other to exist, and argumg for the irresistibility of that which 
it supposes, admits both to exist, and then discusses their relative 
powers and effect. This new ground haying taken, and thus fairly 
opened the subject, we shall leave our readers to meditate upon 
it, and go on to anotiber chapter, wherein we shall discuss the 
meaning and purport of this tiiat we call ^^eiroumstance.'' 



CHAPTER in 



The meaning of '* Ciroumstance.'^ — ^It does not imply Doom or Physical 
Necessity, but an eyer-present God acting upon us, according to the 
Laws of his nature and the laws established for us by Him, and therefore 
good. — ^The question of Freedom different from \^aX of Power. 

Ik the last chi^t^, we have shown that in each and every 
human action, two forces conspire — ^the internal power and the 
external ^' circumstance." It is manifestly necessary to c^scuss 
the gleaning of this thing ^^circumstance." 

Now the origin of the word, I beliere, is not classical, but of 
the Jjower Ages, and it implies ^^ things standing around" us, not 
simply ^^ things*' that exist, but things that are around and act 
upon us. 

And I conceive that the word, whosoever invented it, is a good 
and an useful one, for, from birth to deaUi, we find that the "I," 
the being to which we apply *' Personality," i^^ever brought in 
contact with external forces that act upon it, modifying circum- 
stances itself, and being modified by them. And howsoever men 
may exaggerate the one force or the other, this is true, — ^in our 
being, the internal force exists, nay, is at the centre of the sphere ; 
and the external force of ^^circumstances," — ^'circum stat," 
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^^ stands around," is everywhere in eontact with ns. So mnch finr 
the meaning of the word. 

For the meaning of- the thing, how are we to interpret it? 
Gircumstahces are manifold, various, innumerable. Are we to 
take it, that by chance and accident they roll upon us, as the sea- 
weed and marine rubbish from the storm rolls upon the rock, and 
along with the fortuitous sand surrounds it ? Are circumstances 
the product of chance ? 

Certainly not. The same marks of design, of purpose, of 
will, which we discern in the acts that spring from ourselves, and 
which manifest them to be those o{& person — ^those same evidences 
we see in the circumstances that operate upon us. 

If our own acts are those of a Person, the influences that act 
upon us show "Will" and "Personality" as much. In fact, by 
the unanimous agreement and sense of all men, by all the indi- 
cations that we have from the thing itself, external Circumstance 
18 taken to manifest an external personal agent. The internal 
power by which we act upon outward things, — this is so far analo- 
gous to that external power, that we feel personality as ours is, 
to be its natural explanation. 

And corresponding unto this interpretation is the Revelation 
primevally given, and thence passing downward through the chan- 
nel of the knowledge of aU nations, of a Being that wields that 
external power that we find to bear upon us; against whom we 
can raise no ramparts or circling fortress strong enough to keep 
ICm out : for, from the Heavens above, He shall rush down upon 
us; from the earth beneath. He shall rise up against us: nay, 
the very armour with which we gird and enclose ourselves against 
that Power, becomes means and ways of access against ustq that 
Power. 

Yes, — let man as he will cut himself away from Christianity, 
and from Revelation, and still, in the sphere of Circumstance by 
which he is enclosed and environed, he has evidence of another 
power than his own, that works upon and modifies his action. 
And even he who in fact has left God, he shall be forced to say, 

" Who can feel and dare to say, I believe him not 7 
The All-Embracing, the All-Sustaining, 
Does he not embrace and sustain us himself 7 
Does not the heaven arch itself above, and earth lie firm below 7" 
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JBren mch a man aa tiie -wtiter'*' of dud^ firom the bare oonsi^ 
ieration of the relation of an external power to the mtemal 
force, had to confess an ^^ All-eial»aeer/' an ^^ AU-snstainer." 

But to tibe Christian, and, in fact, to all men, save those that 
have of set ibsign placed themselves apart from knowledge, this 
fact and feeing receives its tn^ interpretation, in the belief of a 
Personal, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Omniscient Ood, surround* 
ing each man, embracing each man inthin the sphere of Circum- 
stance. 

Such, of die two fadts of the internal force and of ^ Circum<^ 
stance," is the interpretation given by the primisval revelataetk, 
and henceforth, in the Tradition of the Nations, taught by one 
generation perpetually to another. 

But, more than ^this, the World, as I have sbown^ is a school 
of probation, and teaches us this eternally, by the one great id^ 
of Law pCTpetuaUy suggested — ^tbe Law of, the Affections, that 
is, of Love in the Family ; of Justice and Equity in the Nation ; 
of Holiness in the Church: and so are ^^ Ciroumstanoes" ar- 
ranged under tiiese three natural organisations, that not as a 
God of Power only He appears, but a Being of Love, of Jmstioe, 
of Holiness ; for 931 these moral qualities we, by the fact that the 
world is a ^^ School of Probation," must attribute to the Ahni^ty, 
in addition to that of Personality. God is Good, both in name 
and in reality ; and each idea of Him that Society or Nature 
awakens in our Season,— each manifestation of his glory that He 
makes unto man,— ^at the same time enables us to see in Him a 
higher degree of goodness, to feel it, and to reach after it. The 
interpretation, then, that we give to the action of Circumstianee 
upon us, is this i — 

First, that ^^ God is not absent," — ^that he has not made the 
world to go by the machinery of an all^embitacing Fate, or of an 
universal physical law or syst^n of law» embracing all possible 
contingencies, and then has departed, having by his own ma- 
chinery filled up the world he had made so that he no longer 
works personally therein, or is therein present, save by the De- 
cree or by the Law. But, on the contrary, that he is herCy pre* 
Bent, actingy and that all power eamei from Aim.f This is the 

♦ Goethe. 

tThe reader win remember that it is with regard to the j^ysical system 

of the aniverse that I speak here, and not in reference to the acts of intellL* 

4S 
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doctrine of the Scriptures as to Gknl and his acting, plaiidy apd 
manifestly laid down. 

And he that shall take it and the objections against it, and 
then take the mechanical theory, — ^whether the fatalistic one of 
Doom, or the other of a machinery of Physical Lairs, — and the 
objections against them, — ^he shall find more objections asainat 
the Unchristian'*' than the Christian doctrine. 

The objections which may be brought against the Christiah 
doctrine of an ever-present God, are such as this : ^^ I see the 
phenomena to be regular, and therefore I argue that they are 
effected btf a lawy and not by the direct action of a pereoaal 
bang." 

To this the answer is easy : Such arguments will exclude « 
finite personal heing^ not an Infinite. The action of an Infinity 
Being is and must be regular, according to the laws of Infinite 
Perfection. Man's action is and must be irregular ; but the ac- 
tion of God upon the physical world is, and must be by his na- 
tore, regular, according to the law of his perfection. To see, 
then, the world so regular that we can express some sequences of 
its events in regular geometrical formulas, which we call ^^Laws," 
this shows the presence of an ^^ Infinite Cause," whose acts are 
r^^ar. And to be incapable of ex|]lressmg aK, but day by day 
to be attaining new perceptions of regularity, this expresses the 
same idea of one oattse working on manifold ways. The sense of 
regularity excludes a finite personal agenty but not an Infinite 
one. 

Again, it will be said, ^^ When a personal being acts, we see 
Will, but not Iwre." 

Will, we answer, in all finite beings, is more or less Self- 
will, more or less capricious, unsteady, faulty; but the more 
perfect it is, the more it approaches to a Law. And God's Will 
is and mutt b^ a Law, not capricious, not S^lf-willed as is man's 
Will, but uniform. Hence, the actions of Gt>d's Will are not 

* ;. 

gent beings. All peraonal agents hare the capability of exerting self-derived 
power by l^eir Qwn hfdu^ The evil, ihen« thftt they do, they do themselves : 
Qod does not do it. Spiritaal bein^,.of their own nature and oonstitution, 
as formed by the Ahnighty, have the capability of originating power, sepa- 
rate and apart from material and physical causation. 

* I say '* Unchristian/' because Fatalism, in its perfection, has boon held 
oi^y in Mohammedan or in pagan countries. 
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ofUtrarjf decreeSy but uniform latM. That no "Self-will," or 
"arbitrariness/' or capricioosness, is seen, this is so far from 
arguing against an Infinite Agent, that it argues for it. He 
whose eternal decrees are determined by the eternal laws of his 
nature,— justice, holiness, and truth,-— his Will must act regu- 
larly, and without variableness, caprice, or shadow of turning. 

But in reference to all theories that suppose a machinery of 
Doom or of Physical Law, the grand reply is, that this supposes 
mere power^ but that our own constant feeling is not of mere 
powevy but of gentleness, kindness, mercy, bencTolence, wisdom, 
lk)rethought,-r-iu short, not of Power only, but of all and every 
one of the moral powers ; to- beings possessed of which alone we 
Mttribute personality. In each " circumstance" that is brought 
bear upon the life of man, we see moral influence in manifold 
ways, not power onb/y and therefore wo naturally conclude the 
presence of an Infinite Moral Being — ^that is, God. 

This, then, is our estimate of "Circumstance:" — In reference 
to its agent, it is the external force of the Will of an Infinite 
Moral Being, Personal and Ever-Present, applied unto Man. 
And this not according to arbitrary decrees, or the caprice of 
self-will, having uq other motive but its own consciousness of 
power, but according to the eternal laws of a Being infinitely 
good, just, gracious, holy, merciful — a Father, a moral Governor, 
a God to be worshipped, — ^and not merely a being conceived as 
possessing only the one attribute of Infinite Power and Will om- 
nipotent and unchecked. 

This, then, is the interpretation : — That not the machinery of 
an Infinite Doom, or of an all-embracing physioal law, but an 
ever-present God, Father, and Moral Governor, with a Will so 
determined, creates all Circumstances surrounding me, and by 
them exerts, in all things, upon each action of mine, an influence 
whose extent I cannot comprehend no^ measure; which yet I 
know is not an influence contradictory to his. nature, and, al- 
though I see not ita end or extent, still must iBonsider it to be 
good and to tend to good. 

And while with regard to the material wovld I may form sys- 
tems, and say that events are bound together by Physical Laws, but 
with regard to my own voluntary action I must suppose it above 
Physical Law, and to be expressed by no formula; so with regard 
to the Circumstances that bear upon me, no formula will ejq>i^s 
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them, no physical law embrace them: they show the personal 
action of a moral agent who is ever present, acting yolnntarily 
npon me. Snch is the moral interpretation of ^^ Giroomstance," 
an interpretation which men put naturally and easily, which 
agrees with the express words of Scripture, and only by s £dse 
philosophy can be put aside from the persuasion of any human 
being. 

If this explanation be true, th^n it may be said, ^^ Man is net 
free, — for of the two forces that determine any act, and from 
which it results, one is the finite Will of man, — ^the other, the 
infinite Will of God; — the Finite must ever be ovecpowered by 
the Infinite." 

In answer to this, we say that the force putforih by a being of 
Infinite Power is not neceeearily infinite. God has infinite 
power, but in his dealings with m^n^ of his own will he modifies his 
power. When my finite will comes in contact with an obstacle 
and overcomes it, such an amount of hindrance has been put in 
my way as I can overcome; and I can easily conceive, that 
for wise purposes the infinite God might have put only such 
an amount, — and yet it certainly is not the less an exertion of 
His power. ,• • 

Again, he may put such an amount as ^ be insuperable ; 
according then to His measure^ which is Ets wisdom^ He may 
direct his influences upon us, so that in various ways oxir actions 
shall be modified. But in each 'circumstance the influence of 
the finite Will is seen^ and the influence of the Infinite. 

This then is the result : — ^^Central amid a sphere of Circum- 
stances, man ^eels that external things and actions be can modify 
by an internal power. He feels, too, that they can and do modify 
his action. These two forees he is conscious of in each action of 
life, and the sum total of life is made up of the results of these 
two. • B^e, therefore^ by his constitution feels these both to exist; 
he {eels that one does not annihilate the other, but that both 
coexist, the Free-will of Man, the Power of God. 

This he knows by his own knowledjge,'and his own feeling of his 
actions both singly and in the mass, and it is in vain to argue the 
non-existence of the one or the other. Such urgumentis to ill men 
are mere verbal knots that touch not the reality of things. The 
question is a simple one : ^^ Do I, by action springing from an 
internal, self-guiding power, modify external circumstance V^ If 
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a man knows this to be so, according to bis own experience, then 
argument against it is mere babbling, mere talk. For the thing 
most be decided bjr man's consciousness of the fact, and not by 
metaphysics. If a man be conscious that it is so, and the race 
generally have the same conscioosness, millions of treatises are 
onayailing against the fact of snob self-knowledge. 

The question of the existence of Free-will is sometimes 
confused with another, as to the extent of its results. ^^Have I 
the power, according to internal choice, to modify external cir- 
cumstances mare or few?" — this is the question of Free-will. 
^^ What is the extent of that modification ?" is a different question. 
" Can I do what I will, uncontrolled by any outward power ?" 
This does not ask "Am I free ?** but "Am I onjnipotent ?" 

The question as to the extent of the power of a Free agent is 
quite a different one from the question of his Freedom. God may 
grant me such a power of Will, that all external circumstances 
that come in oontatt with me shall be ruled, swayed, and governed 
by it* He may grant me no such power of Will, and yet make 
the outward Circumstances to yield to my weakness. And so in 
manifold ways may modify, guide, govern, direct, teach, rule^ but 
all this action is according to the lawB of his infinite being. And 
if evil is brought about, it is not of GheTs action upon mai^ but 
by his permission that it exists. 

The rules of his action are the laws of his eternal being. 
Thus " God cannot lie," the Scripture tells us : this we shall take 
for a law of his being, — no power of God, then, can make man 
lie. " God cannot sin ;" — God's Almighty power, then, cannot 
pre-doom man to sin, and so fortL 

And again, God is of himself infinitely free; he has made man 
free ; it is a part ot his constitution established by God ; God, then, 
cannot 9ake man uii*free, save by annihilatiiig the constitution 
he has ^ade. In like manner^ he cannot make two bodies at 
once to occupy the same space, because it is a fact of the con- 
. stitution of body, that it cannot be so. So it is a part of the 
constitution of man that he shall be free, that of each action, 
^one /ofee ^uld be the power of man's Will, ind the other a 
portion of external power ^ brought to operate upon him by the 
Will of God, for his most holy and most secret purposes. 

This, then, I conceive to be the interpretation of "Cir- 
cumstance;" that it shows neither Chance, nor yet Fate, but a 
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Personal and Ever-present Being, Almighty, AU-just, and All-hoJy, 
directing, according to his wisdom, a portion of his power upon nft. 

And from that external power and onr internal power, both 
existing in each act, all our acts do come. 

And the relative proporti<ms of these two forces we know not, 
only that they both exist, and that the power of Gt)d works upon 
us, not according to caprice, but according to the Laws of His 
Being, and according to the Constitution wherewith he has 
framed us. 

These are practical decisions, which the experience and know- 
ledge of our race has a thousand times affirmed, and which cmly 
false philosophy as to the nature of God, the being of this world, 
and the constitution of man could deny. 

We have placed them here because, so placed, they will enable 
us, in their light, more fully to examine the internal power which 
thus acts along with the external power of God. We shall go on, 
then, in the next ^chapter, to examine the nature of the internal 
power which we call the Will, as to the modes of its action, which 
we before have enumerated. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Will has a Power of Resistance to Motive. — ^Motives upon the Will do 
not act necessarily. — The evil JElesults of Fatalism. — Analogy to the Will 
and its Motives of the Concurrence of Forces, Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Vital. — ^Brute Animals are really and truly ^at the Fatalist thinks Man 
to be. — ^Man has a WiU : Brutes have properly no Will. — ^The question 
of Free-will is a practical one.^-As a matter of &ct, there are Men whose 
Will is not free.— The Two Wills: The "Will of the Flesh," and the 
Spiritual Will.— Society trains the Will.— The Spiritual Law sets the Will 
de facto free. — ^Examples from Conscience, the Reason, the Heart 

Hayikg thus examined the nature of Circumstance, and shown 
that herein the power of man meets with and is united with the 
power of God, we go forward to examine the nature of the Will 
in itself. 

The Will b ^^ inward and spiritual:" thiis is the first part of 
our definition. Bj this we mean that the faculty, as far as it is 
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a factiltj of our nature, is one that belongs to man as a Spiritual 
being. 

The answer is not hard to this question : — ^^ Admit that yonr 
Will is capable of being influenced by external motiyes — has it 
yet such a power that all these, by its own internal force, it can 
reject, and go contrary to the course they indicate ?" IS this be 
80, it is internal, and, at the same time. Spiritual. 
' Is there an inward power by which, giving riches their fall 
value, and on certain occasions pursuing them, — upon certain other 
occasions I shall permit the desire of them to have no power over 
my actions ? Is there an inward force by which, desiring food, I 
shall, at certain times and upon certain occasions, — abstain from 
it ? desiring pleasure, — I shall resist it ? being tempted to evil, — ^I 
shall oppose the temptation ? being excited unto anger, — ^I shall 
yet quell it ? Certainly : every child feels within himself this 
power of resistance. He may not feel it to a perfect degree ; but 
a power he does fpel whose facolty this is, and which may be 
brought to greater perfection by exercise. It is a testimony of 
all men, that there exists in all i;his internal power of resistance 
to external inducements to action. 

We shall put the question again, in this way :— ^^ Cause and 
Effect," we shall say, ^'in Physical Science, is a law absifhitei 
and certaii^. In consequence of this, it is in Physics a true 
axiom, ^ Like causes produce like effects,' and therefore, without 
exception, when you find the identity of cause, from it invariably 
follows the identity of effect in physical science." Thh we believe 
to be invariably true. Now, " Motive" we shall define to be an 
^^ external cause of action." Is the law of '^ cause and effect^' true 
in reference to human actions ? If it be, the same amount of exter- 
nal cause shall always produce the same effect — the Will shall al- 
ways be determined by motives, and shall not be free in any way. 

But each man's reason can tell him that it is not so— that 
although Motives to action are upon the will as "causes" in 
Physical Philosophy, still there is an internal power of resist- 
ance, by which the "effect" of motives is limited in a very ex- 
ceeding degree, so that no amount of " motive" shall compel or 
force or determine, physically, the Will of any, if it freely from, 
within resist. 

And so the law of " cause and effect," however Well it may do 
in Physics, has no power in Ethics* No external motives compel 
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or neeessarilj determine the ^^ Will of man." Apart firom reH* 
gion, we shall say, even the weakest uid the most Ticious knows 
that his acts are nncompelled — ^that the external temptation may 
have been very ntrongy but yet never .96 stnmg as to neeeBtiUtU 
his action upon it. 

So would it seem that man has an inward force, which, evea 
while he is in the world, sets him free, by a faculty dwelling in 
him, from the general laws of Physics, and puts his action upon 
a loftier ground, — an inward power of resistance to the causation 
of outward motives. This is a fact of our knowledge ; we see it 
with regard, to ourselves, and we see it in our intercourse with 
our fellow men. And they who deny it, either do so out of 
vicious motives, that they may be enabled to cast the blame of 
their vices upon external circumstances, as the woman and the 
man, our first parents, in paradise, did, or else they do so under 
a false notion that by applying the doctrine of ^^ Cause and Ef- 
fect*' to the Spiritual part of man, in the shape of ^^ motive*' and 
^'determination," they thereby do honour to God's power, by 
making man's acts, all of them, to be determined and doomed of 
God. A false philosophy this, and one that would be immoral, 
but for the fact that the very men that preach It do not act iq>on 
it, but in their eyery act of life proclaim that they believe it 
untrue. 

And yet, as Mohammed and Gengis and Bonaparte bear int- 
ness, not without its danger is this dogma. For never in the 
course of history has military and religious frenay been united, 
that it has not for its falcrum had this doctrine, that human 
action is predoomed by an irresistible chain of external motive. 
This is that force that urged the swarthy Saracen over half the 
worlds until the larger frames and sterner souls of the Frankieh 
war-king and his Grermans flung back from France and Europe 
the tide of Mohammedan invasion, and the light limbs and 
slender sabre of the Arab were crushed by the iron mace of 
Charles MarteL"*" This that doctrine that drove the count- 

* Charles the Hammerman, so called from his weapon and his exploits in 
the great batUe at Poitiers, against the host of the Arab general Abder- 
rhame. Bat for this yictory, Europe, historians say, had been Mohamme- 
dan. Bat men are made for their times ; and if a Mohammed is sent to 
wreak Qod's vengeancio against a corrupt church and a deg^ierate nadoo, 
again a Charles Martel is raised up to turn back the scoorge* 
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leas hordes of Tartar horsenwn over the world, and made China 
•nd Bossia, Vertmsud the shores of the Baltic Sea, and the wild 
regMHM of Siberia, alike to groan and tremble at the barbarous 
names of Baatea and Hoolagon, the Ticegerents of the << Uni- 
versal Sovereign," " Lord Predestined of the Universe !*'* This 
also the doctrine that nrged inoessantly for two centuries the milir 
iiurj fanaticism of Turkey against European civilisation. 

And this the doctrine of each vain man who, living like an 
a&imal, has not cultivated his moral or spiritual powers, but has 
pennitted his Conscience to cry in vain, has lived without the 
oontrd of Reason, has given up his heart inwardly to Selfishness, 
Sensuality, and Self-will, merely keeping up decent appearance, 
aad complying with the outward requirements of society. And 
such a man, with his moral fSacnlty whdly uncultivated — ^the fort- 
ress it was given to protect wholly unguarded*-this man, hav- 
ing neglected all inward moral preparation, yields to outward 
temptation, and then cries out, ^^ It was too strong for my Will^ 
and determined it !" and ^^ I was predoomed !" or ^^ Overpowered 
by the influence of drcumsiances !" 

I do not say that they who hold this doctrine are always 
vicious ; for, as I' have said before, nature often corrects the 
effect of doctrine that is untrue to it, and truly pious men have 
held it. But this I do say, that history represents it as an ele- 
ment that gives an immense strength to military fanaticism ; and 
the experience of life and nature tell me, that whatsoever may be 
its effects upon the good, when leHeved inhy the weak or the hady 
or taught to them^ it is a ready excuse for all vice, already means 
of shifting blame from themselves, and justifying a continuance 
in sin. And this the author has seen, both in case of the Fatal- 
ism of Absolute Predestination, and the Fatalian that supposes 
our affections and moral state to be the consequence of more 
physical organi2ation.t 

^ " The nation held a convention on the banks of the Sellings. A Khodsha, 
or Sage, revered for his age and virtues/ rose ap in the assembly, and stud. 
Brethren, I have seen a vision. The Ortat Ood qf Beaten, an ki» faming 
Iknne, snrronnded by the spirits on hi^, ed mi judgment on ihe natione of 
Ike earth: eenience was pronounoedy and he gave the dominion of the world to 
oar chief, Temadsin, whom he appointed Gfengis Khan, or Unioereal Sove- 
reign" — Universal History, by John von MQller. 

t The author here alludes to the principles that ensue from the doctrines 
of Combe on the Constittttion of Maii. 

44 
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The author then will be asked, does he sappose this internal 
power of resistance in the Will to external motive to be, in its 
immediate action, entirely free from the law of ^^ cause and effect," 
so that if the man will, he can resist the highest and weightiest 
motives that can be brought to bear upon him, or admit the verj 
feeblest and weakest. 

I consider that it is so ; that so far the Will of man, wlioa 
under its law, is independent of the law of Causation. And this 
as a part of the constitution of man, in yirtue of his being a spi* 
ritual being, made in the image of God. I consider that of the 
Almighty, all His acts are from within, none caused from wiihout, 
so that He is purely, perfectly, absolutely free. And so he has 
made man that he has the inward power of Will, capable, under 
its law,* of resisting all external motive, how weighty so ever it 
be; that he has this power as a ^iritual being, endued with the 
faculty by God. 

Men may say this is speculation, — ^^ man is body, and under 
the laws of body." 

And we say, ''No more than it is speculation to say Man has 
eyes." The fact every one knows and acknowledges to himself 
and to others a hundred times every day of his life. We admit, 
then, that man is body, — and we say more, we say man is 
matter, and subject to the law of matter ; man is living or 
animal body, and subject to its law; and man is spirit, and sub- 
ject to its taw ; the law9 eoexistj and the higher otUrulei the lower. 
The man iq matter, — ^the •mechanical forces then act upon each 
particle of his frame ; the chemical forces, too, act upon him 
as matter, and their result would be decay; but he is also an 
animal body, and the vital forces neutralize the chemical and me- 
chanical forces, and caude their effects not to ensue. And so say 
we : the mere physical motives would have overcome man, if he 
were only an animal ; but since he is a spiritual being as well, 
he has the power of resistance by an inward Will that is not 
animal, but spiritual. The truth of this to nature and to our con- 
stitution may be seen from the above analogy. 

And this leads us to the remark that the brute animals do 
really and entirely fulfil the notion of beings led altogether by 
circumstance ; for in* them we see that external motives, appealing 

* See the next cluster. 
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to animal desires, invariably bring about the same result, act as 
cause and effect in determining action, — sufficient cause producing 
the proportionate action inyariably. Nor is there, in the brute, 
any power of internal resistance, that cannot be oyercome by an 
additional force of external motive. Instincts are irresistible in 
the animal nature, and appetites in their nature addressed by 
external motives in sufficient degree, can became irresistible; 
such motives are incapable of being resisted ; in fact, there is no 
internal power to resist them. 

The man of the Fatalist is no real man, made in the image of 
God with a Spiritual Nature, and having thence free-will at a 
faculty ; only in those vertebrated mammalia that are the likest in 
physical organization unto man, the pongo or the ourang-outang, 
is it realised. 

It may, perhaps, add a good deal of clearness to these illus- 
trations, if we ask, since the animals act, and have therefore 
some guidance unto their action, what is there in them that 
corresponds ta the ^^ Will" 7 We answer, that the immediate 
deeircy which t$ the strongest towards any thing external,' that a to 
them for a ^' Will," The Desires, as it were, reign by turns in 
them, and, answering to the variety of external motive, each 
Desire, in its turn, is in some measure a sort of Will. The exter- 
nal allurement addresses the animal appetite, so as to arouse it 
into action, and this rushes onward toward the outward object, 
vrith a force that leads the whole animal : thus, in them animal 
desire \% produced by ^^ external motive," under the law of cause 
and effect; the motive producing the emotion of the appetite, 
an(l that again the action of the animal according to that law. 
And we must say that, in most cases, it is not a single motive, 
but a complication of motives external, and that these tend gene- 
rally to the preservation of the animal, and to its uses in the 
system of Nature, as of course we should expect from the creation 
of a Being infinitely wise. 

But the general distinction that man has by his nature a ^^ Will 
capable of resisting all motives from without, how weighty and 
forcible soever," and that the animals, on the contrary, are wholly 
and entirely governed by Desire, external circumstances acting 
upon their, appetites, according to the law of cause and effect, 
this I count so generally true, that every one at once will see the 
distinction in Will between man and animals. Man has a Will 
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muHxrd^ and spirUtialy nsii free; animalfl an appetite, wholly 
animal^ and under the dommion of outward motive. Animals 
properly have no wiU. 

And this brings us to tlie examination of a most important 
question with regard to the action of man. We have shown that 
there is no action of man's life wherein will not come in man's 
power; and then that man is not a puppet or a machine, drxven 
bj irresistible power, and dreaming that he moves when he only 
seem% to move^ but that in all circumstances he has power c<Hning 
from him%e^: we have shown, too, that he has an internal faculty 
whereby he can resist aU motives coming from without, and 
accordingly admit or not admit their influence. And from this 
last train of argument and illustration that we hare employed, 
our readers may see that this power of free-will is 9^ natural 
faeuUy of his constitution, not animal^ but spiritual and internal 
And now comes the question of fact, ^^ as to Free Action upon 
Free-will^ — ^A^w/or isman free?" . 

This I conceire to be. a plain matter-of-fact question, as to 
each indiyidual of our race,-*-a practical and scientific question 
also, whichy in this last point of view, may be put in this way: 
^^ Seeing that I haye the faculty, by my constitution, of freedom, 
how shall I train it 00 that the power in itself and in its action 
shall attain the highest degree of perfection ? And, on the con- 
trary, what is that course of action by which, if I pursue it, the 
faculty may be .so iiyured aa to lose its natural powers, and not 
to have its natural effects ?" This to answer, I conceive, would 
be to examine the subject practioally and scientifically, with a^ 
view to life. We shall proceed, then, to this examination. 

Now, taking it for granted that man's power manifests itself, 
and is not wholly extinguished in any, and that each one has this 
faculty of resisting outward motive according to an inward power ; 
as a matter of hcty are there men that do not exert this power, 
but are led as the animals, by external circnmfttances, and thwe- 
fore are notj in fact and in effect, free f 

We answer, and each one who has looked upon the world can 
answer, that m fact and m effect there are men so led, and not 
free. And secondly, that the men themselves, every man and 
all men that are under such bondage, know that it is not by an 
external irresistible power they have been so enslaved, nor by 
the want of an internal faculty of resistance, but because of 
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them$elve$ that they have not u%ed that faevlty they had, hMt- 
ually,"*" and under the guidance and govemanee of the Conscience, 
the Reason, and the Affections* 

And the situation of persons under such bondage, we shall see 
to be truly and really the situation of brute animals, roused to 
action, and stimulated by the animal i^petite, and the outward 
circumstance that awakens and excites that appetite, so that the 
peculiar desire, whatsoeyer it be, takes the place of the Will in 
the man, and is to him /or a Will* 

This is the state of the man that is enslaved. We have seen 
^ttons, and drunkards, and licentious men, and liars, and misers, 
and vain men, and ambitious men ; and while we saw the faculty- 
or power in them of Free-will to exist, we saw that in effect they 
were " slaves," as much perhaps as if the faculty had no action 
and no existence. And we saw, moreover, that in each step 
of their progress towards this state, their own power and their 
own Will had been exerted suicidally^ until both power and 
Witt, as against the ruling appetite, ceased almost to have any 
being. 

As a matter of fact, I have seen a drunkard, who, against all 
motives of religion, against all of reason and conscience, against 
all of happiness and self-interest, knowing that he was ruining 
and destroying his own life, and rendering miserable all those 
that he loved and was bounden to,'-^and against all this, the man 
indulged the one appetite, and would indulge it. Now, as a 
matter of fact, that man's Will was in l<md:age, he was not free. 
And as a matter of fact, there are thousands and tens of thousands 
that are so. 

Is it not, then, just as well, while we admit that in all Man's 
acts, his own power comes in, and that he ever has the faculty 
of Free-will, to consider these cases that i^e before our eyes, 
and, instead of arguing that they are free, and closing our eyes 
to the fact that they are vht, to examine how the faculty may 
become diseased and lose its strength and its power, and the man 
become a slave. Abstract proofs that ^^ all men havb the faculty 
and power of sight," avail not much to bim whose eyes are dis- 
eased so that he cannot see ; nor will th^ fullest demonstration 
of the laws of Optics be of much use *to him : the practical 

* See particularly the chapter upon Habit, and generally, the second, 
third, and fourth books of thb treatise. 
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science of the surgeon is much better in such a case than the 
abstract theory of the philosopher. 

We are treating of the "Will" ethically^ with a view to practice, 
and not metaphysicalfy ; and we remark that, having established 
as a fact of the constitution and being of man, a faculty of free- 
dom — and as a fact of man's position, that he is not actuated by 
an irresistible power not his own, — ^these two things being esta- 
blished, then, — as a matter of fact and of daily experience, men are 
in action oftentimes as completely enslaved as any of the animals 
that have no toUl. 

We shall go on to examine this state of disease, the causes 
and the cure of it. And we shall ask our readers to go along 
with us and to realize our principles, and if they think them true, 
to employ them upon their own life, and upon the life of others 
dependent upon them. This, then, brings us onward towards 
another part of the examination that is very important, and is, 
in fact, a further step in our progress. The fact that there are 
two wiU$^ in man, if we may use the phrase : ho is an animal, he 
is also a spiritual being ; as an animal, he has the Animal Mind, 
which corresponds to external things and external motives, which, 
were he an animal only, would place him as all the animals that 
have no spiritual faculties are, completely under the power of 
external circumstances; that is, completely in bondage and in 
slavery. And this appetite perpetually exists in him, being an 
animal; external appeals to it perpetually arise ; and the tendency 
of them is to have their full force to produce action in him neces- 
sarily, and therefore to enslave him^ in one point of view to eir- 
cumstanccj and in another to his own appetites. 

Now, this animal wiU thatis in man, this perpetual tendency 
to follow Desire, and to be under the control of outward circum- 
stance, this is called in Scripture the WiU of the Flesh ; and the 
man that considers it shall see that it is indeed a power in man 
which is the insubordinacy^ the ingovemance of the lower part 
of his nature, which, were he without the spiritual faculty of the 
Will, in despite of Reason, and Conscience, and the Affections, 
^ould make him even as the other animals, but ^ost wretched, 
inasmuch as then he would feel the Oood and love it, and yet be 
enslaved to the Evil. 

* We use the word not scientifically, but in ordinary language, and not 
strictly. 
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And then, if a man look at the true Will, he shall find that 
it, by the power we have specified, can resist these mere external 
motives, thia is its faculty, — and thus free the man from the out- 
ward dominion of circumstance and motive, so that he shall not be 
governed by them. 

Now, were man's nature perfect, " that is, free entirely from the 
deficiency and inability of the spiritual powers that is the conse- 
quence of Original Sin,** his Will would be perfect also, and his 
nature in entire sviordination ; and then this that we call 'Hhe 
Will of the Flesh," would exist only as desire eompUtely con- 
trolled by the Will; and the man, as far as internal desire and 
external temptation is ooncemed, would rule himself according to 
the measure of a Will perfectly free from disease and deficiency. 

This, to use cases often cited, was the case with Adam and the 
case with Christ our Lord. Adam had the most perfect control 
of his Will over his animal part, yet he could sin ; and this possi- 
bility of sinning shows the essay of outward circumstance upon 
him. And our Lord and Saviour, he too ^^ was tempted in all 
points, like as we are," he had all parts of human nature as we 
have, the Animal part as well as the Spiritual, and we find that 
external circumstances acted as temptations upon Him. And yet 
the " Will" wftg perfect in him through the Godhead supporting 
the Humuiity, so that he sinned not. So I suppose it must be 
with the perfect nature, — the Will is perfect in its functions, and 
consequently the Will of the flesh does not exist, save as desire 
governed, and directed, and perfectly $ttbardinate to the superior 
spiritual power. 

But has not man the faculty yet ? Certainly he has. His 
own feeling shows him that he has, but the same feeling tells him 
also, that it is impaired in its powerSj that it is injured in its 
functions and in its effects. This is the universal feeling of man, 
and his universal experience. And this also is the experience of 
each individual of us. Now, this of the Will, that it is impaired 
in its functions and in its effects, — this is the consequence of 
Original Sin. 

Thus, through this faculty also of the Spiritual Nature is t;ai- 
ried on the great problem of contradictions. " I can rule and 
govern myself, and I will do it," says one, feeling truly ; — and the 
interpretation of it is this : " I have by nature a feculty whose 
function and effect ifl self-governance, and I fully wish and desire 
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to employ that faculty/' And then the ot]^er side 08 truly says, 
^^ I cannot rule and govern myself, nor am I able,*' — a truth abo, 
the interpretation of which is, that this natural and spiritual 
faculty of the Will is decayed and weakened in function and 
effect, so that only very imperfectly does it fulfil its uses. The 
two truths of nature that are contradictory, both being true in 
the solution given of ih€ existence of the faculty as an endowment 
of our Spiritual Being, and of iU injury by Original Sin. 

If this be 80, one would say, ^^ Shall not life then be an inter- 
nal Struggle between the faculty whereby man is free, the Will, 
and that other inctination called the ^ Will of, the flesh,' or the 
animal desire 7" 

Certainly it shall be so. If man were a beast as the beasts 
are, without any Spiritual Nature, and therefore without the Will, 
and completely under the dominion of external things, — he would 
feel no misery because of this, being a brute : if he had the 
faculty of Will perfect in itself uid in its action, then would he 
have under his dominion completely that external desire, and be 
would be happy. But now he Aa« the faculty^ weakened and 
unable ; and therefore, sometimes overcoming, sometimes beiag 
overcome : — there is then by nature in him a fA^e in Jus naturey 
which is in his very being, and exists in its' existence, and cannot 
be stopped or put an end. to by any thing save that which will 
restore the WiU vmto its whole power. 

That strife is in all men by nature ;-^aIl have felt it, and all 
must feel it^ for it is in their being. Xenophon^ before the 
coming of Christ, testifies 1;o the existence of that strife. Seneca, 
too, a Heathen, in his fifty-second Epistle, testifies the same 
thing : ^^ What is this, Lucilius, which, while we are going one 
way, drags us another, and impels us thither from whence we are 
struggling to recede 7 What is this that struggles with our soul, 
and never permits us to will any thing 7 We vacillate between 
two opinions : we will nothing freely, nothing perfectly, nothing 
always." 

Again, the trite lines. 

Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor, 

bear witness to the SMue feeling and the same experience. And 
Lactantius, in his treatise upon true wisdom, has put into the 
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mouth of a Heathen these words: ^^I wish, indeed, not to sin; 
but I am overoome, for I am clothed in weak and frail flesh. 
This it is which lusts, which* grows angry, which grieves, which 
fears to die. And so I am led away against my will, and I sin, 
not beoatise I wish to do so, but because I am compelled. I feel 
that I am sinning, but my fraiUyy which I cannot withstand, 
urges me on." 

These testimonies to the actual ezbtence of that .internal 
strife, as a fact of man's nature, are sufficient; but, indeed, they 
might be multiplied a hundredfold ; for that this exists in man by 
nature, as fallen and apart from graeey is the universal expe- 
rience of all, both of Heathen, who, by their position, knew not 
the cause of it, and of Christians, who, by revelation, are ac- 
quainted with the fact of the FalL 

But perhaps the most vivid description that is given of ms^ in 
respect to this internal strife of Will, is given by St. Paul, in his 
description of the natural man : 

^^ For we know that the law is Spiritual : but I am carnal, 
spld under sin. For that which I do, I allow not : for what I 
would, that I do not ; but what I hate, that do 1. 1 If then I do 
that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. 
Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
For I know that in me, (that is, hx my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing : for to will is present with me ; but how to perform that 
which is good I find not. For the good that I would, I do 
not : but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do 
that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. For I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man : but I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members."* 

Here is the experience of all men's nature, of this inward strife, 
most vividly portrayed ; a strife that has no end until, of set 
purpose and constantly, the man has sought after the law of 0-od*8 
Ghrace, and found it, and given himself up to be ruled by it, 
through the set purpose of his wUl^-or until he, with his eyes 
open, voluntarily, and of set purpose, has given himself up to be 

* Romans vii. 14-23. 
45 
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ruled by this other law, the wiU that is of the fleshy and iti laWy 
the law of sin and ieath.* 

We can see then the deficiency of *the Will, that, being in ns an 
internal and spiritual faculty, the faculty of freedom, it partici- 
pates, through Original Sin, of the deficiency and inability of the 
rest of our nature ; and of itself it is unable^ -weaky deficient, 
both in its power and in its re%uU%. 

Hence, when it is . utterly apart from all Divine influences — a 
situation in which we cannot believe the ever-blessed God has 
l«ft any of our race — ^the man would be the most miserable of all 
beifigs,^ — ^knowing, willing, desiring, feeling the duty of resistance 
to temptation, and yet being the 0k9olute and fitter slave ofeir- 
eumstanee and atppettte. This would man be of his naturey apart 
from all Divine influences^ in coasequenoe of the infinity of his 
Will, its inability to resist external impressions, and the influence 
of external motives on it. 

But, as we have shown that Society is a school for the other 
spiritual parts of man, bo is it a very strong discipline for this. 
And, itideed, if a man will look at the course of events through 
Ifrhich he has passed in this life, — ^that is to say, the efiects of 
God's providence upon him, — each one, in his own course, shall 
hardly miss to say, that the schooling of the Almighty, which is 
so strong an exercise and trial to the rest of our Moral Nature, 
in no small degree tends to develope the powers of the Will, in 
all men that are teachable by circumstance and the course of 
events. So far are none apart from influences that come f^om 
God, and directly tend to strengthen the Will and give it control 
over the mere power of Desire and Appetite. 
^ Taking into account, then, and allowing it as a fact, that there 
is this external education of the Will in various degrees conferred 
upon men by Gt)d, — setting, I say, this case aside, as mainly 
beyond our examination and our powers of explanation, let us 
come to the consideration of the Freedom de facto of the Will, or 
of that which enables it to control the Will of the Flesh. 

And here I think that we shall find that the motives which 
free the WUl are, of its own natwrey inward and Spiritualy not 
Animal ; and that that man whose Will is so guided, he shall 

♦ I would refer my reader to the fourth book, for the description of Con- 
capisoence, or Evil Desire, which is the origin of that strife here described, 
that comes up to man's self-knowledge in his Will. 
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have the power of resistance to enslaving circumstance, in a de- 
gree greater or less, just in proportion as his ^ill is so actuated. 

The WiU is like the other Spiritual faculties : it is not a law 
to itself; it seeks not its perfection in itself^ but by an influence 
from vnthout is it perfected. 

And if a man, the most having the control over himself, — if 
he looks at it dearly, he shall find that to be steadily under the 
Law of Conscience, this gives freedom, — this sets a laan apart 
from the enslaving influence of external things. It tells the 
man — " Thou art no slave to gold ; for, under the law of Coa- 
science, the WiU so actuated can resist all amount of treasure 
rather than do evil, rather than break through the checks of the 
conscience, rather than incur the Stain and the Guilt written 
down by it, or bear its Fear and Shame." Conscience, in its 
action upon the WiU, sets a man free from a multitude of evUs, 
from the strength of a multitude of appetites and lusts; 

It avails not that men, with vain babble smd idle logic, say, 
" Then you are not free, for you are governed.** Certainly, go- 
verned ; but, as certainly, by an inward power, which is my otvn 
highest and loftiest faculty. And, as certainly, by this freed 
from the heavy dominion of external circumstance and the hard 
and unhealthy rule of the lower parts of nature. 

Certainly free, — for when, under the sway of Conscience, the 
Will is determined by it, then is it determined by the highest and 
most perfect faculty of my nature. And, according to a similar 
harmony, the rule, that is, of His Infinite Perfections, is God's 
Will determined. And therefore, as He, being Infinite, is free, 
so am I, in like proportion, free, according to my finite nature. 
So that in vain shaU men, with verbal quibbling, argue, ^' that 
since the WUl is determined by the Conscience, then it is not 
free ;'' — seeing that men whose wiU is determined by appetite, 
know BJoAfeel that then the Will is certainly not f tee. And most 
certainly do we and aU men know by experience, and feel, that 
determined and ruled by the conscience, it is then frecy and en- 
ables the man to resist all enslaving circumstances. 

In like manner, if we look at the Spiritual Reason, and see the 
man under its guidance, each fact and attribute of the nature of 
the. Most Holy God that by it he receives and applies, in the 
shape of Moral Principle and Moral Habit, — each one of these 
frees the Will, — each one of these sets and places man apart from 
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the possibiKty of a heavy burthen and grievotts yoke, which many 
have borne and groaned beneath. He in whose life the feeling 
and sentiment of Justice reigns as a Principle, or of Benevolence, 
or of Purity, or of Holiness, that man, by the Spiritual Principle 
so upheld, is freed from a multitude of heavy burthens and griev- 
ous sorrows that are laid upon the unjust, the cruel, the impure, 
the unholy, besides that greatest burthen of ally the internal shife^ 
the inwatrd agony of self-reproach^ the dey>air of a nature feeUng 
the sinfulness of sin^ and repugnant to it^ and iffrestUng against 
ity and yety by the chain of appetite and outward temptation^ tied 
down and bound beneath the burthen /* 

Tell me not " that for the Will to be detennined by Moral 
Principle is a proof that it is not free ! just as much as when it 
is determined by appetite !^' when I see that one is Spiritual, 
according to the height and perfect harmony of the whole nature, 
and the other, Animal, and against its perfection, — ^when I see 
that the one is a state such as is that of God, Willing according 
to the perfection of his attributes, and the other makes a man 
a beast, and* ruled,. as the beasts are, by Circumstance and Ap- 
petite ! 

And, lastly, that the " Will" should be determined by the Af- 



* Perhaps the great Stoio poet, Persios, expresses more distinctly than 
any Heathen the despair and agony of being oonqoered in that Life-straggle, 
the strife which each man has to undergo, between the " Will of the Flesh" 
and the Spiritual Will, when he makes it for the highest criminals the 
greatest punishment: 

Magne Pater Bivom, saevos punire tyrannos 
Hand alia ratione veils, oum dira libido 
Movent ingenium, ferrenti tincta yeneno ; 
VirkUem videant intabescantque rdida, 
Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt sera juvenei, 
Aut magis auratb pendens laquearibns ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, imus 
Imus prceoipUes, quam si sibi dicat? 

His prayer for them is, " When the poison of evil deeires fires the soul, — 
then let them in despair look back with longing to the virtue they haye de- 
serted — then let them, in their certainty of utter and unavoidable ruin, cry, 
* WefaUj we faU^ and there is no help for usJ " This, in the opinion of the 
Stoic, is the most agonizing torture of life. And truly, I must think that he 
is right. I have been told so, in so many words, by those in whom t&e will 
was habitually enslaved by appetite. 
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fections, this frees from Slavery, that instead of being deter- 
mined by Selfishness, it be by Unselfish Motives, — instead of 
being ruled by Froward desires, it be obedient unto law, — instead 
of being Sensual, it be Pure. Manifestly, when we look upon 
the evils brought upon man by Concupikcence, or Evil Desire, 
(*E^fc5v/wa it is called by the apostle,) embracing these three, 
" Sensuality, Selfishness, and Self-will," and see how opposite 
the Affections are to these, it is the highest degree of freedom 
that the Will should be by the Afffections determined, instead of 
by Concupiscence. 

This, then, is that which enables the faculty of Freedom to be 
in action and efiect most free, that its action be determined by 
internal Motive, — ^that motive, namely, that is S|)iritual, arises 
from the Spiritual part of man's being. 

Let a man draw the line between the good of the animal being, 
body as well as mind, — ^let him suppose the highest object and 
• aim of a man to bo without and below 4he line of Spiritual Good, — 
then, how lofty soever it may seem in the eyes of the World, it 
confers no Freedom. But let the motive be Spiritual, from the 
Spiritual nature,-^then at once Freedom is manifested, and we 
see it and feel it to be so. The power of resistance is given by 
this, of eibanci^ation from appetite and external circumstance. 
Whatsoever men may talk in'tkew' logical and verbal way^ the 
man of Conscience, of Moral PriiKjiple, of pure Heart, knows 
and feels in this his freedom to exist; and freedom ^z^^^ «o/ar 
as he has perfection in and of his Spiritual Nature. He, and he 
alone, has that inward power that enables the man to resist the 
external action of that law of Cause and Effect under which the 
animals are bound, and to be, according to hi$ limited nature^ as 
God is — ^free ! And it is manifest that this shall take place only 
when the measure according to which these inner faculties deter- 
mine the Wfll, shall be the Will and Law of God. ^^ Not my 
will, but thine be done," was the prayer of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ unto the Father. And, secondly, the means of 
bringing this result about, the agency that shall subdue our Will 
imto the will of the Father, this is only Grace, — Grace given 
diron^ all the means of Grace, and Grace given without means, 
aoeording to the Will of God. But if we despise the first, we 
may iie certain that in the last we shall have no share. 
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CHAPTER V- 

The Second Power of the Will that of Purpose ; Uluatrated by a oomparimn 
of cases : — ^1. Sets its object in the Futore.— 2. Prescribes a law to the 
Will. — ^A rebuke of the Heathen Morality that tells us not to look to the 
Future : we must, by our 6em^, look towards it. — ^This fact interpreted. — 
True Christian Hope, let, looking steadily to Christ, and, 2dly, imposing 
voluntarily the Law of God upon the action, is that only ^diich perfects 
Purpose of Will 

• 

In the last chapter we have examined the first part of the 
power of the Will — ^the liberty, that is, of choice ; and we have 
shown its relation to human life and action. In this chapter, we 
enter upon the consideration of the second power of the Will, 
the power of Purpose, as we have defined it, ^* the power of fixing 
and determining choice.'' 

This we consider a separate and distinct power altogether firom 
that of liberty of choice ; the one consisting in the ability of re- 
sistance to motive, however strong, and, consequently, of the admit- 
ting voluntarily of it, however weak — ^and the other, the motive 
being received, of a determination of the will, or a fixation of 
purpose, subsequent in time to the admittance of the motive, and 
distinct from it. In fact, the word, " I will," embraces, when you 
examine it closely, the two ideas — the first, of choice, in whidi 
"I will" is equivalent to "I wish," "I desire," or "I choose," 
— the second, that of determination or purpose, ^^ I am fixed 
and set in that choice which I have made." 5^ Will you go to 
the city?" is equivalent to, "Is it your wish," or "desire," or 
" choice, so to do ?" " I will," the answer, expresses determina- 
tion or purpose. 

This would, perhaps, make the idea plain enough, and suffi- 
ciently show that the power of Choice in the Will is difierent 
from the power of Purpose ; but perhaps we may be able to illus- 
trate it still more, and to make it stiU clearer. When we look 
at men in life, we see some men whose Wills are at the moment 
vehemently impressible by motives both internal and externa^ 
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and their action therenpon correspondingly energetic, who, in a 
little time, are just as vehemently expited in an opposite direc- 
tioii. The Will is impressed now by One motive, then it is again 
impressed by another; and no impression seems to have the 
power of lasting, or of enduring for any time. Others there are, 
who, when they come under the influence of motive, seem to have 
the power of fixing that motive in their Will as a future guide j 
of stamping y a$ it were^ the immodiate volition* in the Willy and 
sealing it therein, as a set decree and law of future action* This 
power of determinate Purpose, this capacity of ordaining a pre- 
sent decree, upon present motives, that shall be an inward law 
and rule for future action, is manifestly quite a different thing 
from that other of admitting or not admitting motive. We can 
distinguish them in the action of our own minds ; we can see them 
as distinctly in other men's aetions; and we mark them by a 
variety of words, implying the difference : the words " freedom," 
"choice," "liberty," express the one action of Ae will; "pur- 
pose," *' determination," "fixedness," "decision," the other. 

Nay, liiis fact of Purpose you shall see manifest itself in 
every department of life. Enter into a school, and you shall find 
<me class sent there by their parents, and there for that reason ; 
rising in the morning at the appointed hour, because of another 
external circumstaneey studying beeause there are lessons set, 
and there are tutors that teach,— obeying for the reason that 
obedience is the law of the place, — and so making circumstance 
their laWy and never pnoe looking forward beyond the day, never 
troubling themselves for any thing beyond the circumstance im- 
mediate to them in time and place. What is their Purpose ? they 
have no I^irpose ;— ^they mean to get through. What their deter- 
mination ? — they have no determination : they let Chance and 
Circumstance, Position^ and the Will of any that think it worth 
while to rule them, decide for them. Such persons I have seen 
in all states and conditions of life, in schools, in colleges, in pro- 
fessions, in trades, in society, in whom the faculty and power of 
Purpose and predetiertnination either had never been trained to 
action, or else had perished ; floating weeds upon the waves of 
circumstance ; ships, with sails and helm, but unprovided with 
chart and compass^ or hand to hold the helm, — such are men with- 
out the power of Purpose. 

* VoUtkn means an act of the WilL 
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Others I have seen quite different from these: — who look 
around themy that they may see their relation to existing circum- 
stance, and what they ean do in modifying it for dieir good ; — who 
look inwardly upon themselves, their hopes and fears, and power 
and desires, and see what they wish^ what is dieir Will, and their 
Desire ; — and who then form steady purposes, which, inwardly 
framed and inwardly settled, are laws of life and of action, bind- 
ing, self-imposed upon the Will, ruling it as the helmsman's hand 
and eye rules the helm of a vessel, — and who henceforth guide 
it, according to that inner law of Purpose, aero%% the waves, and 
through them, against the wind or with it, but still according to 
the inward law self-imposed^ of set Purpose^ and fixed determir 
nation.'^ 

So, while the power of resistance to external motive is in the 
will by nature, and in it is freedom, the power of Purpose is that 
by which the will sets and establishes to itself a Law of action ; 
appoints to itself an end in tiie future, after whidi to struggle, 
lifts its eye up from the present, its objects and its delights, or 
its miseries and sorrows, and setting to itself a distant point, 
perhaps in tracts of time so distant that it only may reach them, 
perhaps upon the extremest bounds Qf possibility, fixes its aim 
upon that remote and distant point* 

Ask whether there are such men, and who they are? And 
the same experience that shows us the one class, the men of infirm 
and uncultivated Purpose, wandering through the wastes of life 
as i^nimals that now rest upon a sunny bank, now move a few 
steps towards a greener patch of herbage, now flee from the heat 
to the shelter of a grove, — the same experience that Aows to us 
these men without purpose, will show us that other class, that 
have an aim to which they are pressing, that know what they 
want to obtain, and are struggling towards it, that have an object 
and an end in vieWj and are not mere animals, chance loiterers 
in the paths of life.f And wherever they are, in whatever situi^ 

* I would, of course, have my readers note heie that there may be a 
power of purpose, which, being determined and set to evil, may, beceuue of 
ihiSf be eyiL Still the same might have been set to good as strongly. This 
faculty, then, of fixedness and decision, is, in Hadf good ; only by being set 
towards evil is it bad. 

t The lofty Stoic poet, whom I befi)re quoted, Okstr&tes this well. The 
Stoics placed all virtue in a self-goveming Will exertmg itself by a fixed and 
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tloB of life tliej may be, of whatever sex or age^ they have 
reepectfrom other 9^ and they respect themselves. The nwn with- 
out a Pttrpoae is a mere animal^ the man with a Purpose is so far 
a man* 

Let us look at thia faculty of Purpose, and iq>on analysis we 
shall find in it indications of many things Spiritoal. Every one 
sees that to have Pnrpose, this is man-like ; to be purposeless, 
this is to be like the animals: and, there£ore,.that to have an aim 
to the future, according to an inward law of the Will superior to 
external motiye, this is most in accordance with man's true being. 
l?hree things are there in this : Ist, an object ; 2d, in the future ; 
3d, a law of th^ Will self-imposed, which has the power of reject- 
ing other motives. Look at all men of Purpose, and these three 
things are clearly and distinctly seen in them. Men place the 
object in the future. There is no man would say, I would be con- 
tent with the Present and all its circumstances, and see it esta- 
blished as one eternal NOW. AU men desire the Present to pass 
away, and the Future to arrive. And, although they may, as tra- 
vellers do, set limits to themselves, and establish in their imagina- 
tion a period and a station furdier on, wherein they shall desire no 
Future, and pursue no object after they have^arrived at them ;-^ 
still, when they reach the destined point on their journey, greener 
vales and shadier hills expand to their view, another object further 
on is marked out for their final resting-place, the terminal station, 
which readied, they shall no further purpose, but dwell and abide 
Uiere satisfied and no more desiring; — ^is not this the nature of 
Man, and this his doom? 

Philosophers have talked of this as a ^'fault of Human Nature," 
a '^ delusion," and have said to men that they should repress it, 
that they dbould rest in the Present and ei^y it, and think not 
of the Future, and so fc^rtL la short, they have talked an im- 



stable Purpose, — and I must say, not without a considerable degree of truth, 
although net aR, for assuredly half the miseries of life come from weak- 
ness and instability. In conformity with this, he addresses such a character 
as those whom we hiV7e spoken of in the text as '* ohanoe loiterers in the paths 
of life,'' 

" Est aliquid quo tendis, et in quod dirigis aroom t 
Anpastim sequeris corvos iesidque lutoque, 
SeonruB quo pes fiorat, et ex tempiwe vivis? 
46 
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mense amount of that vain babble of Heathenism, those ^^morab 
of Seneca," that might have done well enough in a pagan, to 
whom the Present is absolutely certain, the Future and any exist* 
ence in it, a shadowy possibility, and a vague uncertainty ; and 
feeble, narrow-minded Moralists have vented a great deal of this 
heathenish philosophy, and thought it Christianity, and have 
wondered how absurd and perverse men are, that they cannot be 
prevailed on to live in the Present, and to set for themselves no 
object in the Future. 

We give no such advice. We say, ^^Here is a power of mind 
and a peculiar action, by which you, by your nature, are compelled 
to travel onward in dms and desires towards the Future ; — ^this is 
no vain desire to be repressed by moralising or self-restraining 
effort, but a power and an instinct having its proof and its perfec- 
tion in Revelation and in Ood,— ^a living proof that there is an end 
in view onward still and onward, where there m rest and content- 
ment : a sure, in ward proof that man is no animal, to dwell in the 
Present and its delights, but a traveller onward through a road 
which he wishes perpetually to end, — and which wili eruL And 
in despite of Heathen Morality upon the duty of dwelling in the 
Present, in despite of Heathenism of belief, this"*" ^' feeling of the 
Traveller," as the middle age Christians call it, ever shall make 
man know that his dwelling is not here, but out of Time, out of 
Space, in Eternity ! 

We then tell not men to dwell in the Present, to fix no object in 
the Future. We tell them to look through that flitting and change- 
able future of things temporal that hitherto has been so unsatis- 
factory, to look through this painted veil, this gorgeous bank of 
sun-tinted clouds that we call Time, upon Eternity, and there 
they shall find their true and satisfactory object of Purpose. The 
power of purpose in us that exists in Time, leads us of its own 
nature towards Eternity, thereunto it points, therein its proper 
and peculiar end and object is. 

Again, in this power of Purpose in the Will, besides this look- 
ing to the Future, we see the fact of a self-imposed law. The Will 
is not in man simple in action, but it acts according to Law ; in 
the case of Purpose^ to a law self-imposed and self-applied. A 
motive, for instance, engrosses the mind of a man; this motive he 

* Animus Yiatoris. 
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has the power of making to be a law of his Will that shall hence- 
forth woTk upon its aistion, and make it within him capable of 
resisting, habitaallj and constantly, even stronger powers than 
the original one has been. This is essentially one of the elements 
of Purpose, the bringing of the will under the rule of a volun- 
tary Law, for such it may be seen is the act of Purpose. The 
man who says "I will," in reference to future action, he evidently 
prescribes a law of action for that amount of time, to his Will. 

Hence we see the relation of the Will, the faculty of Action, 
to the Reason, the faculty of Law ; hence, too, we see the perma- 
nent freedom of the Will reconciled to the fact of its being under 
fixed law, that so far as it freely makes the principles of Eternal 
Morality its Law of Purpose, so far it is permanently free : but 
this subject has been so fully discussed in other parts of the book, 
that we need not now more than indicate it. 

But one may say, do not we see this second law of Purpose to 
exist in the animals, this of a law self-imposed, that shall control 
immediate desires ? 

And we say, No ; — ^you taay see long and continuous action upon 
a present motive^ gi^ng &n appearance of Purpose, but when you 
examine it closely, it is no Purpose, no law of action self-imposed, 
but the permanence of an animal motive, inducing permanence 
of action. The lion lies for days by the one lonely spring in the 
African desert ; the wolves follow the track of a deer for days 
together : here is continuance of actionj from permanence of the 
animal motive of hunger, — that gone, the action comes to an end: 
there is permanent action continuing under a motive as long as 
that motive exists, — ^but no Purpose. The animal not hungry 
would not hunt, — ^the man without ,hunger chases after animals 
with the same perseverance, from a set purpose for the future, 
under a determination self-imposed, and not necessarily under the 
movement of an immediate appetite. 

And when, it is necessary that something should be done for 
the Future by the mere animals, we find it do^e in them by an 
irresistible instinct, framed and formed in entire accordance with 
the circumstances of their natural habitation : and to confirm this 
view of ours, that the animals bave not, in such cases, any real 
Purpose, but an instinct that in its stead prepares for the Future ; 
when they are transferred to climates wherein circumstances are 
different^ we see them still acting upon the instinct, although it 
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be idle ;'*' for purpose, properly so called, there Is none in the 
anim^tls. Indeed, it is very hard to think that they have any 
proper idea of the Fature ; purpose and thought for the Future 
belong to man as modes of Will, — and Will is his as a part of his 
Spiritual Nature. 

Now, again and again, in the course of this book, we have 
insisted upon the truth that there is a Spiritual Education — an 
education peculiarly belonging to the Moral Powers, and to be 
conducted under its own rules and modes of training, and after 
its own methods. And this is distinct entirely from Mental 
Education, so distinct that the highest degree of Mental Cul- 
tivation may exist with the lowest of moral development and of 
Spiritual Education: «and, then, we have laid it down again, that 
Physical 'Education is distinct from the other two, each of the 
three needing and requhring its peculiar knowledge in the teacher 
and in the pupil, and its peculiar education, whether given by 
another or self-imposed. 

As an instance, we point out this Law of Purpose to parents 
and instructors as a power of the Will pe<^uliarly to be cultivated, 
and the cultivation of which is a peculiar benefit. We mean, not 
verbally but practically cultivated, — not by a teacher who should 
set a verbal lesson-to memory, to be learned by rote, but by one 
who had felt and known hhnself the facts we have noted and 
their power. 

Let such an one take a youth who is growing up, and is ordi- 
narily intelligent; let him bring him, as Socrates brought his 
pupils, to think upon his Spiritual Nature practically, to recog- 
nise its powers and their relations, so that he shall have a gene- 
ral vie^f. 

Then let him take this of the Will and its Purpose, and, by 
easy illustrations, make him feel the power of Purpose, the 



* Birds that migrate from one climate to another, about the particular time 
show a great and oyerpowermg uneasineee, the working of instinct preparing 
them for their flight. HibematiBg animals, on being transferred to tempe- 
rate climates, do not sleep through the winter ; nevertheless, although the 
need of it be gone, they o^n make all preparation for their winter's repose. 
Bat perhaps the most ridiculous instance given in Natural History, is that 
of a beaver, who, being kept as a pet in a gentleman's house in London, at 
the set time built himself a dam out of the best materials he could find, 
across the floor of a bed-chamber I 
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capability of goyemance of the Will by a fixed Law, and the 
duty of looking to the fdtnre with a fixed object ; sxki he shall 
hare done more for that yontii than by giving him the knowledge 
of twenty books of science or art.* And, then, if having his 
confidence, and thence knowing his deficiencies, mentally or 
morally, he shall teach him how to apply this knowledge— ^he 
shall realize his instruction, and make the youth feel it as true 
and precious. 

For, as regards talents or mental power, when we look at the 
history of men celebrated for this^ in nine cased out of ten we 
shall find that it was some circumstance apparently fortuitous 
that called into vehement action and vehemently developed some 
one of those that we have called the Governing Powers, — the 
Oonscience, the Heart, the Spiritual Beason, or the Will. And 
tha^ this, theny has awakened to action and developed the Mental 
Powers ;— especially manifest is this with regard to the Will. 
Let any teacher, then, who is in doubt about the general prin- 
ciple, let him take the mofift stupid, seemingly, of all his scholars, 
get his confidence, instruct him practically with regard to the 
power of the law of Purpose,— teach him to apply it, and he 
soon shall see, under its influence, mental power developing and 
acting that perhaps he had not dreamed to exist. This I have 
seen myself, in reference to many pupils who have come under 
my care, and I believe others that try it will find it true, and 
thence perhaps may be encouraged to test the assertion, and, 
finding it true^ to act upon it systematically. 

* There has been, in this country, a great deal of good done, and a great 
deal of harm, by " Foster's Essay upon Decision of Character." A great 
deal of good, because in that essay he manifested, to many who had not 
before known it, the power of a fixed and determined Will, and showed 
practically, by very interesting narratives, what such a Will can effect 

A great deal of harm, beoanse he taught the bare power of Will apart 
from any law, and making itself its own law; and, therefore, by the third 
general principle of the governing powers, being in that evil. For the Will 
that is ruled by itself, when it should be governed by Conscience, the Reason, 
the Affections, is a curse. And to be taught merely the power of Will, 
apart from its connection with these, is no advantage, but harm. 

However, making this exception, I would advise all students of Ethical 
Science, to read and think upon that essay. They will find it a most 
important contribution to the Science of Morality. But, without this 
exception, I recommend the book to no one ; and, to a certain character 
of mind, I conceive it is capable of doing great and permanent injury. 
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I haye shown how the law of Purpose fixes for a man an ob- 
ject in the Future, and how its leading and tendency is only 
satisfied by an object in Eternity. I haye shown, also, how 
naturally and easily, through the same power, the man imposes 
upon* his Will a law and rule of action, internal and spiritual, 
which is a Law. And yet, in it is freedom, — in that very Law, 
— and in being ruled by it. 

Now, the Christian who steadily looks at this power and in- 
stinct of the inner man, he in it shall see how the facilities of 
nature answer to the gospel privileges. The Unseen World, with 
its joys and its crown of Life Eternal^ held out for us to look 
towards with the eyes of Faith ; — this is that object upon 
which the Purpose that is truly perfect must be fixed. And, so 
directed^ so guided, the action of the natnlral faculty is changed 
into the Christian grace of Hope, fixing its sight upon the throne 
and mount of Ood, and upon our Lord and Saviour Christ, there 
sitting and making intercession for us. 

Perfected then is Purpose of Will, when, iUumined by the 
light of heaven, it pierces through all the temporal things of 
this visible world, glories alike and clouds, and sees through 
them all the efiulgepce of Eternity. Then is the path of the 
vessel directed across the waters, then it is guided aright by the 
chart, steadied by the helmsman's hand, when Purpose is trans- 
muted into Christian Hope, by means of faith, which, as the 
Apostle tells us, is ^' the substance of things hoped for." 

And then the Law of faith, — ^the royal law of liberty, — the 
inward grace of the Holy Spirit, reigning and ruling in the 
heart, — ^this becomes the law of action that the Will imposes upon 
itself. And, so governing itself by an inward Law, in accord- 
ance with the inward faith, the Will is entirely under subjection 
to the Law of Christ, and, by this, rules and guides itself. By 
this, the natural faculty of Purpose, through the inward law of a 
living faith, becomes the "assurance of (Christian) Hope,*' — 
the " anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil."* 

This is that alone which can render our Purpose perfect, both 
in the object upon which it is fixed and in the Law self-imposed. 
This only can make the Will perfect in this part of its faculties. 

* Heb. ri. 19. 
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And this will do it This is that sure hope which ^^ looks to 
Jesus, the anthor and finisher of our faith," and thus finds in 
Him alone its objeet in Eternity, and its rule and inward law for 
die Will. So the inward faculty of Purpose of Will, this is con- 
verted into a living Hope, looking immovably unto Christ the 
Saviour, and as immovably ruling the man by the "law of the 
liberty of the Oospel." 

Purpose of Will becomes not Christian Hope of itself, by ^y 
efiert or struggle of its own ; but it is so crowned and perfected 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit. Earthly faculties are 
changed into heavenly powers and gifts, not of themselves, but 
only by the "engrafted Word" and the "grace of the Spirit." 

To him,, therefore, who is regenerated, to him we would say, 
to cease not to improve the grace of faith already possessed, by 
rulilig the Will inwardly, according to the "Law of Love," — 
the "perfect law of liberty," — ^the "royal law" of our King, 
making this, with the most inward earnestness of the Heart, the 
rule of all purposes, and by all means of meditation and prayer 
and inward thought, fixing the eye of faith steiadily upop Christ 
our Lord. 

Thus shall the faculty and power of Purpose of Will be com- 
pleted and perfected, and this world, which to the unstable is a 
delusive and unsteady wilderness of changing objects, bewilder^ 
ing and confusing, — this shall be seen with the "Mind of the 
traveller." And, neither desirous to hasten our course nor yet 
to loiter by the wayside, we shall travel onward with clear views 
and distinct hopes until we reach our home; for there is nothing 
that so directs our course and so clears our views as "true Chris- 
tian Hope :" — ^this alone is that which perfects the faculty of Pur- 
pose, and enables it to be complete, both in its action and in its 
olgects. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The question of Power. — Man's Will originafes Power, and is not merely 
an agent of it — ^The OTils of Fatalism, exemplified' in a quotation from 
Diderot — ^Man's Will is free in aet and faet, when it ooinndes complete 
with the Will pf God, in Choice,^ in Purpose, in Power. 

Wb come now to the third prerogative of the Will, that of 
Power ; a very difficult question, we admit, but still, one that 
may be made; w* believe, sufficiently plain, if first we clear away 
the thorns and brambles of pertinacious and self-ceutred contro- 
versy ; the arguments of men who uphold various modifications 
of the fatalistic . system, under the idea that such a scheme is 
absolutely nece%%ary for religion^ and the counter arguments of 
others, who cared nothing for truths but only wished to be free 
from restraint. Such, we think, are, on either side, the argu- 
ments that have perplexed, not decided, this question. 

Strange arguments ! of which the one side proves, that man 
has no power, can do absolutely nothing ! and the other, that he 
can do any thing he pleases ! is absolutely omnipotent ! — and both 
unite in relying upon abstract and verbal argument, and agree in 
considering human nature and man's experience as generdly de- 
lusive ! We put these argumentations aside, and go straight to 
the question, "Is there Power in the Will of Man?" 

Now, we have shown the vainness of the argument, with refer- 
ence to " Cause and Efiect," upon Choice and Liberty; manifest- 
ing, in reference to that power of the Will, that while the Physical 
World of the mere animals is bound up in a Causal system, 
which, from withouty predetermines their choice, — ^man, because 
he is a spiritual being^ is free. And that this freedom consists 
in this, that, as a spiritual being, man has the power of resisting 
or admitting the motives which, so far as he is merely an animal, 
would absolutely determine his WilL Again, the Power of Pur- 
pose, which we have treated of in the last chapter, may be seen 
to belong to man peculiarly as a spiritual being, inasmuch as no 
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animal has Purpose. This, too, will set man apart from ^^ the 
great external system of Physical Causation. 

In the same maimer, by self-experience, we know, that we, 
upder certain conditions, exert Power, which originates from 
ourselves, and is not under a physical law of causation in its 
origin, or an abs(dute law of doom in its operation ; both of which 
theories leave to man only an appearance of doing, and a self- 
delusion by which he vainly images he does that which he only 
seems to do. And both theories employ, as their argument the 
Law of Causation, the assertion that the' system of tilie world is 
driven by it, and that man is a mere part of that system or 
machine. A mechanical system of the universe, in other words, 
that asserts, that in His worid, Ood does nothing, and is absent 
Mmelfj and that the only thing present is Power exerted ^ac- 
eotding to fixed law, 

These three theories, viz. : first, of a Mechanical System of the 
universe; secondly, of an Absent God; and, thirdly, of Mere 
Power; these Hre the premises that deny the Freedom of the 
Will, whatever tfdk men may make about other matters and other 
motives. Gret men ta believe in a Present God, a Father, a 
Governor, a holy God, to be worshipped and loved, "upholding 
all things by the Word of his power,'* " m whom we live and move 
and have our being," and the fettalistic arguments soon vanish. 
And then there is no difficulty in admittii^ of Free-will or free 
Power in man. 

^ But tikke these three vile and abominable notions, and the 
man who takes them as true, consciously or unconsciously, must be 
a physical and mechanical atheist, (so far as atheism is possible 
to man,) or else an absolute Fatalist. ''^ 

* We speftk advisedly, for«aoh they are, being contradictory to the ezprees 

declaration of the Scriptures, to the truths of Qod's nature and being, and 

to man's experience of his own inward constitution, and of the outward 

face of the world, and the course of events. We say, then, that they JBure 

vile and abominable, and their yileness consists in this, that the man who 

holds them has no escape from a Pantheistic Atheism, sare in a system of 

Fatalistic ]>oom. For, if Ood he absent, I haye no proof in the outward 

world, and in my experience of a God. Ulmeet only power, I cannot argue 

for a father most gracious, or for a moral goyemor, but only for one maker, 

working on one plan, or twenty makers working on the same plan. And not 

for an Almighty maker, but only for one sufficient in power to the work of 

this material world. It U he only a mechanical system, this, with the other 

47 
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And but small choice there is between any kinds ot &t9!&m, 
if only they be consistent to their own principles. Although we 
must always remark, that Human Nature in^praotice, to a greater 
or less degree, renders men inconsistent in evil prinoq^Ie; yet the 
evil may be seen by the ensuing passage : it is a citation firom 
Denys Diderot, a physical and organical atheist; we take it 
from "Upham on the Will:*"— 

<< Examine it as you will," says M. Diderot, ^^and you will 
see that the word liberty is a word devoid of meaning. That 
there are not, and there cannot be, free beings ; that we are only 
what accords with the general order, with otir organization, our 
education, and the chain of events. These dispose of us invin- 
cibly. We can no more concdive of a being acting without a 
motive, than we can of one of the arms of a balance acting 
without a weight. The motive is always exterior and foreign, 
fastened upon us by some cause distinct from ourselves. What 
deceives us is the prodigious variety of our actions, joined to the 
habit, which we catch at our birth, of confounding the voluntary 
and the free. We have been so often praised and blamed, and have 
so often praised and blamed others, that we contract an invete- 
rate prejudice of believing that we and they wiU and act freely. 
But, if there is no liberty, there is no action that merits either 
praise or blame, neither vioe nor virtue, nothing that ought to be 
either rewarded or punished," fro. 

Here is physical Fatalism boldly and witho^t subterftige pro- 
fessed ; founded and distinctly placed upon that ^^ Cause and 
Effect*' doctrine from which we have shown man's Spiritual Na- 
ture is free ; urged upon that logical qtiibble of motive, external 
and irresistible, that we have exposed ; and boldly then driven out 
to its natural consequences, that there t$ neither ^^ vice nor virtue," 
nodiing that ^^ ought to be rewarded or puniehed, praised or 
blamed.** 

And that these are the natural consequences of a physical 
fatalistic philosophy, every one can see who shall take the pre- 
mises of Diderot, and go onward to his conolusiona. The pre- 

two, outs off personality, — makes all power and action mechaaioaL-^^iiakes 
all individaalitj yanish, — aU persona become parts of the great All,— and 
all things to be parts of the one machine. So that, to escape Atheiatio 
Pantheism, the reader must believe in a God of rigorous Deetinj. 
♦ Page271. 
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I once eBtablished, the conclusions follow as a matter of course. 
Only teach man that " motive externally and irresistibly deter- 
mines the action and Will of man/' and the morality of M. Dide- 
rot follows as a matter of course, — ^his theoretic morality we will 
say^ and his practical morality^ both which were on a par ; — 
M. Diderot at least was consistent. 

. What then was his doctrine? This that we have rejected, that 
'' motive acts upon man necessarily and invincibly;" so that his 
Will is in every thing externally determined, and consequently 
that aU power in him existing, and by him exerted, is not in him 
really y or by him actudUy exerted; but only apparently, in conse- 
quence of this ^^ causal machinery of sufficient motive." 

SRie axe splits wood, and were it intelligent, would say, ^'I 
split ;" but yet it is only the agent of power, not itself originating, 
not itself exerting power : such is the man of the fatalist, a mere 
tool through whom power flows, and by means of whom it is ex- 
erted, but nothing more. And therefore, naturally the man that 
holds this doctrine comes to the doctrinal and practical morality 
of the celebrated Encyclopaedist, M. Denys Diderot. 

Now, in opposition to this, we shall say that mail has these two 
qualities : first, that he originates power, and secondly, that he 
voluntarily exerts it and applies it. I say not, that all the power 
that he exerts and implies is originated in himself, for this would 
not be true^ but some power unquestionably he does originate, and 
other power he applies, and both independently of the law of 
Causation. 

Let one look at it, and seeing man ^^ is made in the image of God,'* 
he Bhall find it no more difficult to believe that God has made man 
cq>able, voluntarily and freely, of originating power by his being 
and nature, than that he should have made plants capable of pro- 
ducing particular fruit. And everywhere this is the natural feeling 
and the natural persuasion of the race : they feel that it is a faculty 
belonging to their being, they feel it to be theirs, in their consti- 
tutbn, truly and really belongii^ to them. And why men should 
allow ^^ this i9 yowr faculty of sight, this is your faculty of muscular 
action, this your faculty of thought," and then turn round and 
assert that the sum total of these, which they had allowed in 
separate items to be man's, was not his ! is very hard to say, 
except that the mind is preoccupied with these three prejudices 
above mentioned, framed into a system. Why as to ^^^ parts 
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of our nature, men should acknowledge that this, because you feel 
it to be 80, is a faculty of nature having such and such products, 
— ^you call them yours, and such they are, for you have had a 
life-long knowledge and consciousness of their polNsession, and 
your neighbours see and know the same; ^butwHh regard to 
this one only, you are mistaken, — ^your Will that you count free is 
not free; — the Power that you exert, you only seem to exert; — 
your will is bound ; of that power you are only the ajgent, — ^you are 
a puppet, and although you feel no wires, yet they are there, — and 
you are a puppet, made of wood and leather, completely and 
entirely!" Why men shotdd talk in this way, it is very hard 
to see. 

And by what means they have got it into their head that such 
notions, which make of man a mere machine, tend to exidt the 
character of God ! is stranger still. 

But the persuasion and knowledge of man that he can act by a 
power originating in his Will, is a sufficient refutation of all these 
specious paradoxes. The fact that to hold them does, ^ we are 
consistent, lead at once, as in the case of Diderot, to the denial of 
finy responsibility and to the destruction of all moral distinctions,* 
this I think is sufficient to exclude them from being held by any 
who desire to think of man as a moral being. 

We hold then that ma^ is no mere agent and instrument of 
Power through whom it flows, as the lever is, physically ; that he 
is no puppet made of wood and pulled by a wire or string, at 
the same time that he thinks he acts; that he is not a part of a 
piece of machinei>y, driven by the same force as the rest, and 
imagining that he is an individual being, when he is only a 
wheel or pinion of one machine; we believe not that he is the 
agent of an infinite doom, or a resistless physical law that actuates 
him unconquerably. This, man is ncft. 

* . I ask honestl J and calmly of any thinking man, to take the premises of 
Diderot, and go over them, and he shall see that they absolutely infer Dide- 
rot's conclusion, that is, the denial of all morality, and the fireedom unto all 
vice and wickedness. Fif%alism> AM ccnMm&y aad^oefai tipMi, implies 
yiciouSsness of life. I would also ask ^ same -person to go over the eUiieal 
doctrines of Christiaiuty, and to ask himgeU; Do not these doctrines enoou* 
rage morality ? Will not every husband and wife, every father and mother, 
every son and daughter, who attempts to go earnestly and consistently upon 
these principles, be more virtuous, more pure, more lovely in the eyes of Qod 
and of man ? Surely it is and must be bo. 
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But ^^made in the image of Ood,'' as God has of himself 
power y so is man giyen of himself to have powers to originate it, 
to apply it : it is a facnlty of his beii^, a gift that God has given 
him ; originating in himself &eely, apart firom the causal neces* 
sity of motive^ save so far as hewill permit himself to be ruled by 
the Animal Nature, whioh in him is conjoined with the Spiritual. 

13ie first objection that will be made is, — Shall not this then 
give too much to man? is not man then made a Gt)d, and able to 
do precisely as he will ? The answer to this I have given in the 
chapter upon Circumstance; and th^e it will be seen, that while 
man really and truly, by an inward force, exerts power, yet is 
there another personal force externally applied, that controls the 
result in a very remarkable way, — a power, to use the beautiful 
language of the poet: 

^ That shapes <mr ends, 
Bough-hew them 9s we may." 

Our reader, then, will see that strongly soever aa we may act, 
there is, external to us, a personal Being, gracious, merciful, and 
holy, as well as omnipotent, who guides all our efforts and controls 
their results, not according to doom or a fatalistic decree, but with 
the all-seeing wisdom of a present and personal Q-od. 

So are there two forces that guide the course of man*s life, of 
which two it is the resultant, his power and the power of God, — 
and this gives^ as the practical solution of the question of Free- 
dom, this answer : ^^ When the two powers coincide and are one 
completely and entirely, then is themai^ free: when his will, in 
the direction liiat he spontaneously gives il;, coincides wiUi the 
Will of God, then these two forces become one, and the man goes 
onward entirely and completely free as far as regards e^eet and 
power.'' Then his own power from himself arising, and the power 
and operation of external circumstance so unite, that the waves 
that ordinarily do oppose, bear him *onward, the winds favour, 
and all things outward coincide with all things inward, in driving 
the man onward upon his course. 

That such is the case often, the experience of all men can tell ; 
that it is not exclusively the case With the good, but that for par- 
ticular purposes, by the wisdom of the Almighty, such a power, 
and such a direction of Will, and such success are often given tQ. 
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the evil, is the experience of all ages."** And the meditative wis* 
dom of ancient Greece considered such invariable success in those 
that were evil, a proof of Divine wrath and jealoosy, and pro- 
phetic of utter ruin. And, indeed, such it often is. 

With regard to the Christian who lives in Faith fixed upon the 
Unseen, according to the law of grace, he shall find that in him, 
if he live under the law of God's grace, that his Will coinciding 
and agreeing with Gt>d's Will, he is free perfectly and completely, 
and he alone ; Circumstances may not yield to his power, but may 
control it; success may be denied to his best efforts, prosperity 
may not be granted, yet let him bind his Witt to that qf Q-od, and 
therein he shall find Freedom. And more than this. Providence 
protecting him, with the invisible foresight of omniscience, from 
perils which himself could not have avoided ; sheltering him from 
accidents no power of his own could ward off, no subtlety escape; 
upholding him with the mind of a father, staying and guiding the 
steps of a feeble infant; and correcting and destroying, by the 
action of circumstance, faults that he hhnself could never become 
conscious of: — almighty power, omniscient wisdom, infinite mer- 
cy ; — these thus wait upon and belong unto that man who, in cove- 
nant with Qod^ rules and guides his Will according to the Will 
of the Eternal, the Law of Holiness and Grace ! 

He is free in thought and act, free in the power of Grace 
tlirough Jesus Christ ! and to him, thus perfect, and to him alone, 
his nature frdfils its intended purposes. To him the external 
world is that which to all men it should be. And Sodety, in 
reference to him, exerts its complete effect as a school of teaching. 
All things internal and all things external coincide ; inward Na- 
ture and outward Circumstance are brought into that harmony of 

* Often this stern energy of Will and the invariable suooess attending it are 
wondered at, and attributed to the man by all around him, and even by him- 
self, when it is a truth, that the vessel is only in the current of Ahni^ty 
power, sweeping onward to a certain point, as a vessel of deserred wrath, or 
laden with mercy. And succeeding ages begin to see, when the results have 
unfolded themselves in History, that behind the man lay the purpose of God, 
— ^behind his WiU, the almighty WiU c^ the omniscient God. The thought is 
graduaUy unfolding itself^ especially in respect to the Emperor Napoleon; 
men are beginning to see how uses and ends in the policy of the world ikai 
he never intended^ have come firth from his strong will set firmly toward selfish 
ends, and wholly unconscious of the power that lay behind him, and of the 
issues that were in the future. 
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aotioii and reaction that ought to exist between them, and the 
man is free. And this is not, as I have said, of himself or by him- 
self^ but the nature of man is harmonized with the sphere of 
external circumstance only by Grace. And the height and com- 
pletion of this is, that his Will should be under the Will of God, 
perfectly and entirely obedient to it, in its three faculties of 
Choice, of Purpose, and of Action. Upon these three we have 
treated, and this completes our discussion of the Will. 



GENERAL CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Wb have now brought our work to a conclusion. The Affec- 
tions we have treated upon in two books. The Affections in 
the Nation, — this we might have discussed iii another book, but 
it would have made the volume too large. And Law in the Na- 
tion is to one part of Ethics what Religion in the Church is to 
another division of the same science, the completion of it ; Law 
is the objective and external science, which is the completion of 
the Ethical discussion: the sum, therefore of that which we would 
have said would have been these two practical precepts : " Obey 
the Law at all risks, and in every way uphold it and support it, 
and give it in the State the supremacy over all Self-will." And 
secondly, " Do your best that it may come as near the Eternal 
Law of the Almighty, that which is written upon Man's heart inter- 
nally, and manifested by God externally, as may be," — these two 
and their reasons in man's nature and position, would have afford- 
ed a wide field. We give the precepts, and omit the Ethical 
illustrations and development, for the reasons above given. 

The Affections in the Church, — ^this we have also omitted, 
for a reason very plain indeed ; it leads us directly into the dis- 
cussion of "Spiritual Ethics," or of "Practical Christianity," 
that is, of the Ethics that ensues from the peculiar position of 
Human Nature in Covenant with God. The Ethics of a human 
being endued with this high privilege, placed in this lofty position, 
while manifestly it is not apposite to that of the man who is 
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of Nature only, not of Grace ; has only the eapabSitieSj instead 
of the gifisy but is the crowning and completion of it^^-is 
still something infinitely higher and infinitely more perfect. As 
the stately palm in the desert, crowned with its diadem of leaves 
at once, and flowers and fruit, is to the date borne in the hand of 
the wandering Arab, so is the true Science of the Christian Life 
to the loftiest and truest philosophy of Nature apart &om Grace. 
In both cases, it is true, the germ exists the same^ but in the latter 
the infl^ences are wanting that shall deyelope it. 

That germ in the case of the natural man, the Spiritual Nature 
that is in him existing, which renders him capable of Grace, I 
hare in this book treated of. Spiritual Ethics, the Ethics of Man 
in Oovenanrtwith God, is a distinct and higher part of the same 
science, and is practical Christianity. At some future time in 
the ripeness of maturer years, and by the light of fdUer know- 
ledge^ I may enter upon the examination of this loftier science. 
H In the mean time I would say, upon these elements, in tlm book 
deYeloped, even this depends: just as the hi^est Astronomy 
takes for granted the humbler science of elementary Geometry, 
— so the highest Christian philosophy is founded upon these doc- 
trines of Man's Nature, — these that bring forth and manifest its 
adaptedness to all external influences, to Society, to the system 
of God's Providence, and of his Creation, and through all these 
means to the Infinite and Eternal God himself! And the reli- 
gion that denies or falsifies these truths may, by adventitious 
circumstances, remain for a time, but it is about to perish and be 
taken away. The true doctrines of the Internal Nature of Man 
and of his Position, are the very elements of all practical reli- 
gion, even of the loftiest. 

I must now, in all justice to my reader, tell him that the system 
I have here laid before him is not a system of my own, invented 
by myself, but that it is the Ethical Science of the first Christians, 
as far as I have been able to distinguish and feel it. This I have, 
as it were, translated into the thought of our age and time, out of 
the thought of men of different ages and different times. That 
is, I have attempted to present, in a scientific form, as a syitem^ 
before the ordinary reader, the Ethics of Christianity, as held by 
the church unbroken, before the ambition of Rome and the prag- 
matical spirit of Constantinople had rent the church in two. For 
much as men may have forgotten the idea^ there was a tune, and 
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tliat time lasted for ten centuries, when the church wa3 one. 
This Ethics of the church undivided, I have then attempted to 
present to the men of this age and this time. 

I have not said all I could say upon each point, only that which 
I counted enough to convince, and therefore the reader or teacher 
will often find a multitude o£ confirmatory arguments and facts 
capable of being adduced, whidi I have not adduced. To the 
teacher, this will be a good exercise of teaching, — to the reader, 
of thought. But I have been forced to omit a multitude of such 
things, even thoughts and facts that were to me most delightful, 
and which I was convinced would be to the reader very interest- 
ing. The nature of the science as "Subjective," resting for a 
good part of its proof upon the self-experience of the man and 
of the race, will suffidently account for this. *^ 

I would now, as respects my readers, address to them a few 
words in reference to the book and its results upon them* li the 
reader who has gone thus far is contented with it, thinks ibM^it' 
gives a sufficient and satisfactory account of Human Nature,' its 
problems, and their solution, in the first place I claim from him 
no^praise, personally, in this book. I profess to present the Ethics 
of the Ancient Church. Augustine, Athanasius, Cyril, Cyprian, 
Origen, Tertullian, these men whom every puny writer of the present 
day thinks himself privileged to scorn at, — these are the sources 
from which I have obtained the principles here presented in a 
connected form,^men who, often by the meditation of a whole 
life of holiness and self-denial, thought out and established for 
ever the Christian sdlution of a single one of the problems of 
nature herein discussed I These results the theologian will often 
discern in these pages, given in a few lines, while, in the original, 
volumes hardly embrace their discussion. For myself, therefore, 
I claim no praise of originality or of genius ; but that one, of bring- 
ing again before the world, in a shape to every one tangible, the 
Ethical Science of Apostolic Christianity, undivided and at 
unity with itself. 

So far, with regard to myself, I have said to him, who has thus 
far read the treatise, with satisfaction ; now, wUh regard to him- 
self y I say, if he be convinced of the truth of these principles, 
let him not for a moment abide in a barren philosophy, but act 
upon the principles herein laid down. Let him begin to cultivate 
his Spiritual Inward Nature at all risks, and under all pain and 
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loss to make it the ruling and supreme governor of hb action, -^ 
it as perfected and aided by the external influences, through 
which *alone it can be complete in its functions and in its action. 
This he must do, if he would draw ike proper advantage from 
this book ; and the book itself in ks several parts, I believe, will 
be found to contain directions for th]0 mode of action. So far 
with regard to moral Self-cultivation. 

And if, with regard to himself he has found these principles 
of the Science of ancient Ghnstianily efficient, I would most 
vehemently urge upon him to exemplify them in l^e family, the 
Home wherein, by Ood's decree, he has been placed, pot to live 
as an unit, an individual, but as part of a divinely appointed 
institution. In the Home, then, I would urge l^e Father, the 
Mother, the Sister, the Brother, to live up to and distinctly to 
exemplify the principles herein laid down; for, too much has it 
been forgotten, that the Home is, for those within it, a sphere 
peculiar and exclusive, wherein there is for its members a pecu- 
liar religious and moral work to do, which there can be done and 
nowhere eUe^ by them and by no one else. There is moral teach- 
ing, "with which no man meddleth,*' as well ba sorrow and joy, 
exclusive of those that are without. 

But, moreover, I would urge the person who has read this 
attempt toward a Christian science, and approves of it for him- 
self and for his family, to put it into the hand of the growing 
and intelligent youth with whom he is acquainted. The expe- 
rience of the writer tells him, that for those especially who, in 
childhood and youth, have been neglected by parents, untrained 
in the holy teachings of the gospel, there is a period wherein all 
the problems " of our nature and of our position'* rush up and 
demand a solution; and the youth then is in great doubt; his 
nature demands a true answer; and, alas! so false is the ordinary 
Ethics of Christianity, that but seldom that true answer is given. 
Hence are multitudes in our land Non-professors, for the want of 
a true Christian philosophy of man's Nature and his Position. 
This the author has tried to give, not as his own, but as that of 
the old Christian church. If the reader, then, clerical or lay, 
finds then, that, even in a degree^ this book answers that want, 
the author would ask of him, whithersoever this hook may wander^ 
to bring it into the hands of thoughtful and serious youth, who 
are in that crisis of life alluded to. 
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And, with this remark, the author will bid his reader God 
speed. He has now come to the end of a laborious work, which 
he felt to be needed. He has worked upon it sincerely and 
ardently, for he knew of no book embracing the subjects treated 
upon herein, so as to be accessible to the mass of readers, and at 
the same time pleasing to them. How he has succeeded time 
will tell ; but if the reader feels that the author has so far suc- 
ceeded as to supply, even in a sfnall degree^ the great want of a 
book upon these subjects, ike author would ask of him, not to let 
the book rest upon h%8 shelveSy but to bring it before tJie notice 
of those to whom it is likely to be of service. 

And, if the author has not succeeded, at least, he has at- 
tempted that which must one day or other be done, — ^the answer- 
ing truly, according to the sentiment of the Ancient Church, the 
problems that arise in the mind of all men bom upon the earth. 
He has felt that one great want of Christianity, at this day, is 
the want of a true Christian Ethics, and in his measure, accord- 
ing to his ability, has done his best to supply it. And if he have 
not succeeded, still to have felt the want, to have known where- 
from it could be supplied, and to have labouted towards that end 
sincerely, is enough. 

But he has better hopes, that this his book will be found to 
give true answers to these questions, according to the plan pro- 
posed, to remove the difficulties that have hitherto kept away 
multitudes from Christianity, to satisfy objections, and to hold up 
the clear light of Christian philosophy upon the dark and dubi- ' 
ous problems which so perplex, in this day, all men, and especially 
the young. 

And this if he have done in one case, — if he have cleared the 
path of one from the obstructions that a Heathen Philosophy 
places in the way of men "who would enter in," — if he thus, 
from the way of one individual, has been efficient to remove " an 
offence," the author has faith to believe, that in the final account 
he shall not be without his due reward. With this hope he bids 
his reader God speed. 
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